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PREFACE 

This  introductory  textbook  is  written  primarily  for  the  col- 
lege student  who  has  little  or  no  experience  in  argumentation. 
The  precepts  underlying  argument  are  as  old  as  controversy 
itself.  Such  ancient  writers  as  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Ouintilian 
recorded  the  fundamental  principles  many  centuries  ago. 
Modern  research  has  explained  and  expanded  the  traditional 
verities  in  the  light  of  recent  rhetorical  advances,  so  that  they 
may  serve  more  particularly  the  needs  of  contemporary  society. 
In  this  volume  the  author's  purpose  has  been  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  thorough  grounding  in  basic  principles,  while  at  the 
same  time  allowing  him  to  benefit  from  the  insights  and  inter- 
pretations of  modern  studies. 

The  subject  matter  of  each  chapter  is  systematically  out- 
lined, defined,  and  developed,  with  the  aim  of  presenting  a 
straightforward  self-explanatory  exposition  of  the  principles 
and  techniques  of  discussion  and  debate  without  the  use  of 
involved  and  specialized  distinctions  or  vocabularies.  The 
presentation  is  practical  throughout,  designed  to  facilitate  stu- 
dent application  of  argumentative  essentials  in  the  classroom 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Upon  the  premise  that  many  of  the  methods  and  pro- 
cedures are  common  to  both  forms  of  argument,  the  author 
has  integrated  his  treatment  of  the  processes  of  discussion  and 
debate.  Except  in  a  few  descriptive  chapters  specifically  con- 
cerned with  types  of  discussion  and  debate,  the  interrelation 
of  the  two  forms  is  clearly  shown.  This  has  necessitated  a  few 
innovations.  For  example,  a  single  brief  is  used  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  both  discussion  and  debate.  This  integration 
should  help  the  beginning  student  to  understand  and  apply 
basic  procedures  to  differing  argumentative  situations. 

In  order  to  stimulate  active  student  participation,  a  special 
effort  has  been  made  to  include  exercise  material  suitable  for 
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oral  work  in  the  classroom.  Each  chapter  has  a  set  of  flexible 
topic-problems  designed  to  give  the  student  practice  in  argu- 
ment as  well  as  to  encourage  him  in  habits  of  clear  and  logical 
thinking.  Of  additional  value  are  the  model  discussion  and 
debate  forms  in  the  appendix. 

The  author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  colleagues  and 
students  who  have  been  a  help  and  an  inspiration  in  the  writ- 
ing of  this  text.  Special  acknowledgment  is  due  to  Professors 
James  H.  McBurney,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Speech,  North- 
western University;  James  M.  O'Neill,  lecturer  and  writer; 
A.  Craig  Baird,  Department  of  Speech,  State  University  of 
Iowa;  and  Lew  Sarett,  Department  of  Speech,  University  of 
Florida.  In  addition,  he  is  indebted  to  his  wife,  Helen  Eisinger 
Behl,  who  helped  in  the  final  preparation  of  the  manuscript. 

William  A.  Behl 
New  York 
January,  1953 
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Chapter   1 
THE  FIELD  OF  ARGUMENT 

I.  Importance  of  Argument 

A.  In  a  Democratic  Society.— All  of  us  operate  in  a  free 
society.  Whether  we  are  students,  teachers,  lawyers,  business- 
men, laborers,  or  industrial  leaders,  we  are  aware  that  our  pro- 
fessional and  social  activities  are  tempered  by  the  kind  of  so- 
ciety in  which  we  live.  One  of  the  bases  of  our  way  of  life  in 
this  country  is  freedom  of  thought  and  expression.  And  the 
most  common  tools  for  expressing  our  ideas  are  discussion  and 
debate.  It  is  axiomatic  that  we  must  be  skilled  in  the  use  of 
these  instruments  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  free  society.  This 
book  is  concerned  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  improv- 
ing our  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  use  of  discussion  and 
debate. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  use  these  tools  offensively  as  well 
as  defensively.  When  we  present  arguments,  whether  in  the 
classroom,  at  a  club,  a  business  or  professional  meeting,  an 
executive  conference,  or  over  a  cup  of  coffee  during  a  rest  pe- 
riod, we  should  try  to  implement  the  tenets  set  forth  in  this 
volume.  We  should  make  certain  that  our  arguments  are 
based  upon  adequate  evidence  and  that  inferences  drawn  from 
facts  are  as  cogent  as  possible.  Similarly,  when  arguments 
are  presented  by  others,  we  should  be  able  to  detect  and  expose 
the  fallacious  uses  of  language,  evidence,  and  reasoning. 

B.  In  Business  and  the  Professions.— Success  in  any  busi- 
ness or  profession  depends  upon  the  ability  to  handle  human 
beings  as  well  as  technical  skill.  Regardless  of  our  profession, 
we  live  with  and  deal  with  people.  Problems  alwavs  arise  when 
two  or  more  persons  meet  in  conference.    It  matters  little 
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whether  it  is  a  formal  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
a  labor  union,  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  a  corpo- 
ration, or  an  informal  gathering  during  the  lunch  hour.  Prob- 
lems arise  between  groups  as  well  as  among  the  members  of 
a  homogeneous  body.  How  to  get  along  with  others  and  how 
to  achieve  the  best  personal  and  professional  results  are  integral 
parts  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  discussion  and  debate. 
The  testimony  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  in  this 
regard  is  typical  of  the  attitude  of  other  organizations  concern- 
ing discussion  and  debate  as  methods  of  achieving  the  best 
results  when  persons  are  gathered  in  conference.  "As  more 
angles  of  any  subject  are  brought  to  light,  the  resultant  plan 
of  action  contains  more  of  the  elements  which  make  it  effec- 
tive." * 

C.  For  the  College  Student.— What  has  been  said  about 
the  value  of  discussion  and  debate  in  a  democratic  society,  in 
business,  and  the  professions  is  of  primary  importance  to  the 
college  student  because  he  wants  training  in  those  procedures 
which  will  make  him  a  successful  business  or  professional  per- 
son. But  the  value  of  this  course  for  students  on  the  college 
level  should  not  be  overlooked.  Much  of  the  work  done  in 
classes  is  aimed  at  developing  skills  and  habits  which  will  help 
the  student  fit  into  a  democratic  society.  Classes  in  history, 
political  science,  sociology,  and  even  the  physical  sciences  are 
usually  conducted  on  a  discussion  basis.  Students  have  found 
that  a  course  in  discussion  and  debate  has  helped  them  to  do 
better  work  in  other  college  classes,  to  become  leaders  in  col- 
lege organizations,  and  to  improve  their  relationships  with 
other  students. 

A  summary  of  the  skills  and  habits  that  such  a  course  will 
help  to  develop  should  include  the  following:  (1)  to  analyze 
problems,  (2)  to  find  information,  (3)  to  organize  it  cogently, 
(4)  to  test  it,  (5)  to  draw  valid  conclusions  from  it,  (6)  to 
discover  weaknesses  in  reasoning,  (7)  to  analyze  specific  audi- 

1  Principles  of  the  Conference  Method.  A  manual  prepared  by  the  Sales 
Personnel  and  Training  Department,  Tire  Division,  United  States  Rubber 
Company  (no  date),  p.  2. 
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ences,  (8)  to  adapt  arguments  to  them,  (9)  to  sec  things  ob- 
jectively, (10)  to  listen  to  and  understand  the  arguments  of 
others,  (11)  to  exercise  restraint  and  self-control,  (12)  to  de- 
velop confidence  and  poise,  and  (13)  to  speak  effectively.  All 
these  skills  and  habits  are  valuable  for  citizens  in  a  democracy 
whether  they  arc  students  or  are  engaged  in  business  or  the 
professions.2  Reading  this  book  will  not  develop  them.  Prac- 
tice, under  competent  supervision,  alone  will  do  that. 

II.  Explanation  of  Argument 

A.  Definition.— There  never  has  been  complete  agreement 
on  the  meaning  of  argument.  Most  writers  agree,  however, 
that  argument  is  directed  primarily  at  the  intellectual  behavior 
of  human  beings.3  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  appeal  to  rea- 
son alone.  The  emotional  attitudes  of  speaker  and  audience, 
as  well  as  their  characters  and  personalities,  are  always  integral 
parts  of  any  argumentative  situation.  The  audience  responds 
to  the  total  impression,  not  to  any  single  stimulus.  As  a  work- 
ing definition  in  this  text,  argument  is  defined  as  the  art  of 
influencing  the  behavior  of  others  through  a  reasoned  discourse 
composed  of  logical,  emotional,  and  ethical  proofs.  An  analy- 
sis of  the  terms  in  this  definition  is  necessary  for  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  word  "argument"  as  it  is  used  throughout  this 
book. 

B.  Argument  and  the  Audience.— In  a  broad  sense,  "au- 
dience" may  be  defined  as  the  individual  or  group  to  whom  an 
argument  is  directed.  The  employee  trying  to  prove  to  his 
employer  that  he  should  get  a  raise  in  salary  has  one  individual 
as  his  audience.  The  campaign  speaker  at  a  political  rally 
usually  has  a  considerable  number  of  persons  listening  to  him. 
Participants  in  a  forum,  such  as  the  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air 

2  See  S.  C.  Allyn,  "Speech  and  Leadership  in  Business,"  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Speech,  XXXIV  (February,  1948),  36-39. 

3  A.  Craig  Baird,  Argumentation,  Discussion,  and  Debate  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1950),  p.  7;  James  H.  McBumey,  James  M. 
O'Neill,  and  Glen  E.  Mills,  Argumentation  and  Debate  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1951),  p.  1. 
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or  the  Northwestern  University  Reviewing  Stand,  probably 
have  a  variety  of  audience  situations.  For  such  programs  the 
listeners  consist  of  individuals  sitting  comfortably  at  home, 
and  of  large  groups  gathered  in  auditoriums.  The  point  here  is 
that  argument,  regardless  of  form  or  type,  must  have  an  audi- 
ence to  be  effective. 

Audience  response  to  argument  may  be  covert  or  overt.  The 
term  "overt"  is  used  to  mean  that  the  audience  completes 
some  act  as  a  result  of  the  stimuli  supplied  by  the  speaker.  If 
a  person  makes  a  monetary  contribution  or  signs  an  agreement 
to  make  a  monetary  contribution  as  a  result  of  a  speaker's 
plea  for  financial  aid,  we  have  an  overt  act.  On  the  contrary, 
if  an  audience  agrees  that  the  organization  needs  financial  aid 
but  does  nothing  to  help,  we  have  what  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  a  "covert"  response.  The  speaker  who  is  interested  only 
in  convincing  his  listeners  that  the  Red  Cross  is  a  worth-while 
organization  is  trying  to  get  a  covert  response  in  the  form  of  a 
general  agreement.  On  the  contrary,  the  speaker  who  wants 
the  audience  to  contribute  to  the  Red  Cross  during  a  particular 
campaign  is  seeking  an  overt  response  in  terms  of  immediate 
contributions.  Similarly,  a  group  discussing  the  necessity  for 
the  United  Nations'  existence  in  the  world  today  aims  at  es- 
tablishing a  positive  understanding— a  covert  response.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  representative  of  a  member  nation  who 
presents  a  plea  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  troops  and  materiel  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  an 
action  of  that  body  is  seeking  an  overt  response.  The  argu- 
mentative speaker  must  be  concerned  with  both  types  of 
audience  responses. 

An  overt  response  may  be  either  immediate  or  delayed.  The 
speaker  who  is  campaigning  for  election  is  seeking  a  delayed 
response;  he  does  not  want  his  audience  to  vote  for  him  today, 
but  on  election  day.  The  speaker  before  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  asking  for  military  action  to  enforce  one  of 
its  decisions,  is  seeking  an  immediate  response;  he  wants  the 
members  to  vote  aid  now,  not  six  months  from  now.  The 
object  of  argument,  whether  written  or  oral,  is  to  get  an  overt 
or  covert  response  from  an  audience. 
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C.  Argument  and  Logical  Proof.— For  the  most  part,  argu- 
ment should  consist  of  logical  proof  because  it  is  primarily 
directed  at  influencing  intellectual  behavior.  Logical  proof  is  a 
process  of  drawing  conclusions  from  facts  and  opinions.  It  is 
intrinsic  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  proposition  or  problem 
under  consideration.  When  inferences  arc  made  from  facts 
which  are  not  a  part  of  the  subject  matter,  we  have  reasoning 
but  not  logical  proof.  The  meaning  of  logical  proof  was  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Clark  of  Wabash  College  when  he  contended 
that  federal  aid  to  education  is  necessary  because  the  states 
cannot  raise  the  money  that  is  needed.  Mr.  Clark  pre- 
sented evidence  to  substantiate  his  point.4  This  is  logical 
proof  because  the  conclusion  was  based  upon  intrinsic  evi- 
dence. 

D.  Argument  and  Emotional  Proof.— Rarely,  if  ever,  is  it 
possible  to  influence  the  belief  and  action  of  others  by  logical 
proof  alone.  Since  man  has  a  tendency  to  do  what  he  wishes 
to  do,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  use  emotional  proof  in  order  to 
get  an  audience  to  accept  logical  conclusions.  When  the 
speaker  uses  the  desires  of  the  audience  as  reasons  why  it 
should  respond  in  a  given  manner,  he  is  using  emotional  proof. 
This  is  reasoned  discourse  but  it  is  not  logical  proof.  The 
primary  basis  for  emotional  proof  is  found  in  the  attitude  of 
the  audience  toward  the  problem,  and  not  in  the  substantive 
material  per  se.  If  the  automobile  salesman  knows  that  his 
prospective  buyer  has  a  strong  desire  to  keep  up  with  the 
Smiths,  he  will  probably  use  that  knowledge  in  a  subtle  way 
to  motivate  his  client  to  buy  the  automobile.  The  aim  of  all 
proof,  whether  it  is  logical,  emotional,  or  ethical,  is  to  influ- 
ence human  behavior.  The  point  is  that  proof  which  is  based 
upon  the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  audience  is  emotional  or 
nonlogical.  It  may  not  be  illogical,  but  it  is  definitely  non- 
logical  because  it  is  based  upon  information  which  is  irrelevant 
to  the  substance  of  the  argument.  An  argumentative  speech 
based  exclusively  on  emotional  proofs  may  move  people  to  act 

4  The  University  Debaters  Annual,  1949-1950  (New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  1950),  p.  19. 
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but  it  has  little  probative  value.  A  speech,  to  have  probative 
value,  must  be  based  upon  logical  as  well  as  emotional  proof. 

Here  it  is  appropriate  to  distinguish  between  emotional 
proof  and  emotionalized  thinking.  The  terms  are  by  no  means 
synonymous.  It  was  explained  in  the  preceding  paragraph  that 
emotional  proof  relies  on  using  the  desires  of  the  audience  as 
reasons  for  accepting  a  conclusion.  Where  such  proof  is  used 
properly,  there  are  signs  of  selectivity,  discriminating  analysis, 
and  sequence  of  ideas.  In  short,  there  is  a  definite  order  to 
emotional  proof. 

Emotionalized  thinking,  on  the  other  hand,  is  characterized 
by  nonselectivity,  haphazard  analysis,  and  disorganized  ar- 
rangement of  ideas.  Consequently,  it  has  hasty  generalizations, 
unsupported  assertions,  lack  of  organization,  specious  reason- 
ing, name-calling,  appeals  to  ignorance  and  tradition,  indis- 
criminate remarks,  deference  to  prejudiced  authorities,  bom- 
bastic delivery,  and  other  similar  features.  Emotionalized 
thinking  and  speaking  have  no  place  in  a  good  argumentative 
speech.  Our  only  concern  with  such  techniques  is  to  recognize 
them  and  know  how  to  meet  them.  This  will  be  done  in  some 
detail  in  the  chapter  on  "Fallacies." 

E.  Argument  and  Ethical  Proof.— When  we  agree  with 
the  statements  of  a  person  because  of  the  impression  we  have 
of  him  as  a  man,  we  are  accepting  his  conclusions  on  the  basis 
of  ethical  proof.  Many  persons  who  agreed  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt  that  the  trusts  should  be  broken  up  did  so  because 
they  regarded  him  as  a  courageous  and  God-fearing  man,  and 
not  because  of  the  facts  he  presented.  This  whole  inferential 
process  is  referred  to  as  ethical  proof.  The  basis  for  it  is  found 
in  the  impressions  that  we  have  of  the  character  and  person- 
ality of  the  speaker.  Such  a  process  is  reasoned  discourse  but 
not  logical  proof. 

The  impression  that  the  audience  has  of  the  speaker  is 
usually  an  important  factor  in  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
his  ideas.  It  is  important  for  the  speaker  to  have  the  audience 
accept  him  as  a  man  if  he  wishes  them  to  be  swayed  by  his 
argument. 
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F.  Relation  of  Types  of  Proof  to  Reasoned  Discourse. 
—The  relationship  of  the  three  types  of  proof  to  reasoned  dis- 
course may  be  represented  by  the  following  diagram.  Solid 
lines  indicate  primary  relationship;  broken  lines  indicate  sec- 
ondary relationship. 


Argument   (Reasoned  Discourse) 


The  material  for  the  reasoned  discourse  used  in  logical  proof 
must  be  intrinsic  to  the  substance  of  the  problem.  Material 
for  emotional  and  ethical  proof  is  extrinsic,  but  it  is  related 
to  the  consideration  of  the  topic  as  a  whole. 

III.  Types  of  Argument 

The  art  of  influencing  the  behavior  of  others  through  the 
use  of  logical,  emotional,  and  ethical  proofs  may  be  exercised 
in  various  forms,  such  as  debate,  discussion,  or  persuasion. 
While  each  is  a  type  of  argument,  nevertheless  marked  differ- 
ences exist  between  the  three  in  approach  and  emphasis. 

The  above  classification  may  at  first  glance  appear  to  be  a 
radical  one.  The  traditional  association  of  the  term  "argu- 
ment" is  with  debate  and  not  with  discussion.  However,  if 
we  define  argument  as  the  attempt  to  influence  others  through 
reasoned  discourse  involving  logical,  emotional,  and  ethical 
proof,  the  classification  is  justifiable.  Debate  and  discussion 
are  reasoned  discourse  with  emphasis  upon  logical  proof.  Per- 
suasion is  based  primarily  upon  emotional  and  ethical  proof. 
Throughout  this  book  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  reasoned 
discourse  that  is  based  upon  logical  proof.5 

A.  Debate.— The  term  "debate"  is  used  in  a  broad  sense  to 
include  all  speaking  where  individuals  are  attempting  to  estab- 
lish fundamentally  different  points  of  view  on  a  given  proposi- 

5  For  a  similar  analysis  of  the  types  of  argument  see  Baird,  op.  cit.,  pp.  10-12. 
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tion.  Another  attribute  of  debate,  as  the  term  is  used  through- 
out this  book,  is  that  the  individual  never  relinquishes  his  basic 
position.  He  may  make  compromises,  but  he  always  adheres 
to  his  original  proposition.  The  Congressman  arguing  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law  should  be  repealed,  who  never  changes  his 
position,  is  debating.  The  insurance  salesman  who  never  ad- 
mits that  you  do  not  need  insurance  is  debating.  Debate,  then, 
may  be  defined  as  the  art  of  using  reasoned  discourse  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  belief  and  action  of  others  toward 
a  predetermined  conclusion. 

1.  Formal  Debate.  The  term  "formal  debate"  applies  to 
controversy  that  is  governed  by  specific  rules  concerning  the 
number  of  speakers  on  each  side,  the  length  of  speeches,  the 
order  of  speaking,  the  evidence  used,  the  form  of  rebuttal,  and 
the  like.  The  best  examples  of  this  are  intercollegiate,  con- 
gressional, and  political  debates,  and  jury  trials.  Nearly  every 
college  in  the  United  States  has  a  program  of  contest  debates 
every  year.  The  Dewey-Stassen  debate,  on  outlawing  the  Com- 
munist party,  which  took  place  during  the  1948  Republican 
presidential  primary  campaign,  is  an  example  of  the  formal 
political  debate.  The  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  are 
replete  with  examples  of  congressional  debate. 

2.  Informal  Debate.  Whenever  two  or  more  persons  en- 
gage in  controversy  which  is  characterized  by  static  thinking 
and  governed  by  no  formal  rules  of  procedure,  we  have  "infor- 
mal debate."  It  is  obvious  that  much  of  our  social  conversa- 
tion and  many  of  our  sales  situations  are  really  of  this  nature. 
Although  the  topic  for  such  occasions  is  rarely  stated  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution,  nevertheless  it  is  usually  so  understood  by 
the  disputants. 

B.  Discussion.— The  second  type  of  argument  is  called 
"discussion."  There  is  some  confusion  among  authorities 
about  the  interpretation  of  the  term.  Some  writers  contend 
that  there  is  little  distinction  between  debate  and  discussion.6 

6  Lionel  Crocker,  Argumentation  and  Debate  (New  York:  American  Book 
Co.,  1944),  p.  8.  Also,  Lester  Thonssen,  "Social  Values  of  Debate  and  Dis- 
cussion," Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XXV  (February,  1939),  113-17. 
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McBurney  and  Ilance  define  discussion  as  "cooperative  delib- 
eration of  problems  by  persons  thinking  and  conversing  to- 
gether in  face-to-facc  or  co-acting  groups,  under  the  direction 
of  a  leader,  for  purposes  of  understanding  and  action."  7  The 
basic  element  in  this  definition  is  that  discussion  is  "coopera- 
tive deliberation."  This  sets  up  a  fundamental  distinction 
between  debate  and  discussion.  If  the  executives  of  a  business 
concern  meet  to  discover  what  can  be  done  to  increase  the 
sales  of  their  organization,  it  is  highly  probable  that  we  have 
what  may  be  called  a  discussion.  It  is  assumed  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  group  came  to  the  meeting  with  an  open  mind 
concerning  the  possible  solution  to  the  problem.  In  order  to 
have  a  true  discussion,  as  the  term  is  used  here,  the  partici- 
pants must  work  together  to  solve  a  problem  or  to  acquire 
knowledge  and  skills. 

1.  The  Study  Group.  Where  persons  gather  together  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge  or  skills,  we  have  a  study 
group.8  Most  of  the  work  done  in  college  classes  in  discussion 
methods  is  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  skill. 
Many  radio  and  community  forums  meet  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  reviewing  old  information  and  acquiring  new  knowledge  on 
a  given  problem.  Study  groups  are  an  important  factor  in  a 
democratic  society. 

2.  The  Action  Group.  Where  two  or  more  persons  meet 
in  a  spirit  of  cooperative  deliberation  in  order  to  find  a  solution 
to  a  problem,  we  have  what  is  called  the  action  group.  If  the 
administrative  officers  of  a  college  meet  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  increasing  enrollment,  it  may  be  assumed  that  as  a 
result  of  their  deliberations  they  will  decide  upon  one  or  more 
methods  of  augmenting  the  student  body.  This  policy  will 
then  be  carried  out  by  the  executive  officers. 

Sometimes  action  groups  do  not  meet  in  the  true  spirit  of 
discussion.  Some  members  come  to  the  meeting  with  prede- 
termined plans  which  they  defend  without  regard  to  practi- 

7  James  H.  McBurney  and  Kenneth  G.  Hance,  Discussion  in  Human  Af- 
fairs (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1950),  p.  10. 

8  Ibid.,  chap.  xvii. 
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calitv  or  merit.  When  such  an  attitude  prevails  we  usually 
have  debate  and  not  discussion.  Action  may  result  from 
such  controversy,  but  not  as  a  consequence  of  true  discus- 
sion. 

C.  Persuasion.— As  the  term  is  used  here,  "persuasion" 
means  that  type  of  speaking  which  seeks  to  influence  human 
conduct  primarily  through  emotional  proof.  In  the  traditional 
argumentative  speech  (debate  and  discussion),  the  primary 
emphasis  is  on  logical  proof.  An  argumentative  speech  must 
consist  of  logical,  emotional,  and  ethical  proof.  A  persuasive 
speech  may  consist  of  logical,  emotional,  and  ethical  proof. 
The  objective  of  both  types  of  speaking  is  to  influence  human 
behavior.  The  argumentative  speech  seeks  to  influence  con- 
duct by  appealing  primarily  to  reason  or  to  the  intellect.  The 
persuasive  speech  seeks  to  influence  behavior  by  appealing 
primarily  or  wholly  to  the  emotions. 

The  persuasive  speech  will  consist  largely  of  direct  appeals 
to  emotional  susceptibility  by  means  of  figures  of  speech,  col- 
orful language,  word  pictures,  slogans,  and  similar  devices. 
This  type  of  speech  should  not  be  confused  with  the  emotion- 
alized speaking  discussed  earlier  in  the  chapter.  The  truly 
persuasive  speech  is  well  organized,  has  a  specific  purpose,  and 
is  designed  to  stir  an  audience  to  action.  This  type  of  speak- 
ing has  an  important  place  in  a  democratic  society. 

There  are  many  situations  in  life  where  the  persuasive 
speech  is  essential.  The  task  of  the  political  speaker  is  to 
arouse  his  constituency  to  vote  for  him  on  election  day.  The 
average  politician  does  not  have  to  convince  his  audience  that 
the  party  is  sound.  His  job  is  to  persuade  them  to  go  to  the 
polls.  Elections  have  been  lost  because  candidates  failed  to 
do  just  that.9  Most  of  the  keynote  speeches  at  educational, 
business,  and  sales  conferences  and  the  like  are  primarily 
persuasive.  The  task  of  the  speaker  is  to  arouse  enthusi- 
asm and  to  inspire  loyalty  to  the  organization  or  the  conven- 
tion. 

9  William  A.  Behl,  "Thomas  E.  Dewey/'  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech, 
XXXIV  (December,  1948),  425-31. 
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IV.  Relation  of  Debate  to  Discussion 

A.  Points  of  Similarity.— Whether  argument  takes  the 
form  of  debate  or  discussion,  there  are  several  points  of  like- 
ness in  the  two  procedures.  One  must  have  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  problem  under  consideration  in  order  to  be 
effective.  There  is  no  substitute  for  adequate  knowledge.  Dis- 
criminating and  intelligent  analysis  of  the  problem  and  clear 
organization  of  information  are  as  essential  for  discussion  as 
they  are  for  debate.  Knowledge  per  se  is  of  little  value  unless 
one  can  analyze  and  select  material  that  is  pertinent  to  the 
issues  involved.  The  ability  to  select  evidence  that  is  sound 
and  acceptable  to  the  audience  is  necessary  for  both  kinds  of 
argument.  Conclusions  drawn  from  evidence  must  be  just  as 
cogent  for  one  procedure  as  for  the  other.  The  ability  to  detect 
weakness  in  argument  and  evidence  is  of  vital  importance. 

There  is  little  if  any  difference  in  the  importance  of  ethical 
proof  for  participants  in  discussion  and  for  disputants  in 
debate. 

B.  Points  of  Difference.— On  the  other  hand  there  are  vital 
and  significant  differences  between  debate  and  discussion. 
One  of  the  most  significant  of  these  is  that  thinking  for  debate 
is  primarily  static,  while  thinking  for  discussion  is  dynamic. 
The  individual  defending  a  given  side  of  a  proposition  must  not 
change  his  basic  position.  The  basic  proposition  of  the  insur- 
ance salesman  is  that  his  prospective  buyer  needs  insurance. 
If  the  salesman  admits  that  his  client  does  not  need  insurance, 
he  loses  the  sale  (the  argument).  The  candidate  for  public 
office  must  not  change  his  basic  position  in  a  political  cam- 
paign, which  is  that  the  platform  of  his  party  is  better  than 
that  of  the  opposition.  If  he  does  not  proceed  on  this  basic 
premise,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  will  not  be  elected.  The 
positions  of  the  salesman  and  of  the  candidate  are  not  unlike 
that  of  the  college  debater  who  must  defend  his  side  of  the 
proposition  from  start  to  finish. 

It  is  fallacious,  however,  to  say  that  there  is  no  reflective 
thinking  in  the  debate  procedure.    Much  of  the  preliminary 
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investigation  for  debate  must  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  inquiry. 
The  debater  who  does  not  honestly  try  to  find  all  the  issues 
involved  will  not  be  able  to  make  a  good  case  for  a  given  side 
of  a  proposition.  If  he  looks  only  for  those  issues  that  seem  to 
support  his  point  of  view,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  will 
miss  some  of  the  other  important  points.  And  he  may  over- 
look the  case  for  his  opponents,  and  consequently  be  unable 
to  meet  their  attack  in  rebuttal. 

Discussion,  on  the  other  hand,  employs  reflective  thinking. 
The  defense  of  any  specific  solution  offered  during  the  course 
of  the  discussion  is  a  tentative  one.  If  at  any  time  it  is  clear 
that  a  particular  solution  is  not  defensible,  it  is  a  mark  of  good 
discussion  for  the  participants  to  come  to  the  defense  of  some 
other  one.  In  a  true  discussion,  generally  the  final  solution  is 
an  integration  of  the  best  elements  of  several  possible  solu- 
tions. That  is  reflective  thinking. 

Another  point  of  difference  between  debate  and  discussion 
is  that  emotional  proof  is  more  important  for  the  debater  than 
for  participants  in  discussion.  The  debater  must  use  emotional 
as  well  as  logical  proof  because  he  is  trying  to  get  the  audience 
to  agree  that  his  solution  should  be  adopted.  The  debater  is 
an  advocate.  Participants  in  discussion  are  less  concerned  with 
emotional  proof  because  they  are  trying  to  find  a  solution  or 
are  merely  seeking  additional  information. 

V.  Common  Misconceptions  about  Debate 
and  Discussion 

A.  That  There  Is  No  Difference  Between  Debate  and 
Discussion.— It  is  true  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  whether 
a  group  is  using  debate  procedure  or  the  discussion  method. 
Some  of  the  so-called  radio  discussions  are  really  not  discus- 
sions at  all;  they  are  informal  debates.  They  have  the  mechani- 
cal and  physical  appearance  of  a  discussion,  but  the  procedure 
is  actually  that  of  debate. 

B.  That  Debate  Is  a  Useless  Art.— Since  the  popularity  of 
discussion  has  increased  during  the  past  several  years,  some 
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teachers  and  writers  in  the  field  of  speech  contend  that  there 
is  no  place  for  debate  in  a  democratic  society.  They  insist  that 
all  decisions  should  be  made  in  group  discussions.  There  is  no 
argument  with  the  latter  part  of  this  objection.  Most  of  the 
decisions  in  business  and  professional  organizations  are  made 
among  groups  of  executives  or  in  committees,  but  their 
projection  or  selling  them  is  the  province  of  individuals  in 
debate. 

Those  commissioned  to  carry  the  decisions  to  the  whole  or- 
ganization or  to  the  public  must  defend  them  against  all  argu- 
ments. The  platform  of  a  political  party  is  usually  formulated 
in  committee  discussion,  but  selling  it  to  the  constituents  is 
the  task  of  the  candidates.  The  policies  of  a  labor  union  are 
usually  decided  upon  in  committee  discussion,  but  the  pres- 
entation of  those  policies  to  both  members  and  management 
is  left  to  the  labor  spokesmen.  The  drafting  of  decisions, 
whether  they  concern  business,  political  parties,  labor  organi- 
zations, or  student  groups,  is  essentially  a  matter  of  debate. 
Debate  is  not  a  useless  art.  It  is  a  very  essential  procedure  in 
a  complex  society. 

C.  That  Debate  Is  Bilateral  Reflective  Thinking.— The 
distinction  is  sometimes  made  that  debate  is  bilateral  reflec- 
tive thinking,  while  discussion  is  multilateral  thinking.10  The 
objection  to  this  distinction  is  that  debate  is  reflective  think- 
ing. The  thinking  that  is  done  in  debate  is  not  reflective  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  discussion.  Reflective 
thinking  implies  that  no  solution  has  been  reached  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  debate.11  The  very  essence  of  debate  is  that 
a  solution  has  been  reached  and  stated  in  the  form  of  a  resolu- 
tion. Reflective  thinking  implies  that  there  may  be  more  than 
one  solution  to  the  problem.  In  debate,  so  far  as  the  affirma- 
tive on  a  given  proposition  is  concerned,  there  is  only  one 
solution.  Consequently  it  is  hardly  accurate  to  say  that  debate 
is  bilateral  reflective  thinking. 

10  Wayne  N.  Thompson,  "Discussion  and  Debate:  A  Re-examination," 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XXX  (October,  1944),  288-99. 

11  McBurney  &  Hance,  op.  cit.,  pp.  65-84. 
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D.  That    Discussion   Is   Aimless   Conversation.— Much 

discussion  that  takes  place  is  aimless  conversation,  but  that 
cannot  be  called  real  discussion.  Discussion  must  follow  a 
pattern  of  reflective  thinking  in  order  to  be  true  discussion. 
A  group  must  recognize  and  analyze  the  problem,  they  must 
discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  various  proposals,  and  try  to 
arrive  at  a  solution.  Doing  this  is  by  no  means  aimless  con- 
versation. 

E.  That  Discussion  Is  Informal  Debate.— There  is  no 

quarrel  with  calling  discussion  informal  debate  so  long  as  it  is 
recognized  that  the  two  procedures  are  not  identical.  If  by 
informal  debate  is  meant  that  a  group  of  persons  get  to- 
gether to  solve  a  problem  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  in- 
quiry, there  is  little  difference  between  informal  debate  and 
discussion.  It  would  be  better  to  call  such  a  procedure  "discus- 
sion" in  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  terminology. 

F.  That  Discussion  Should  Not  Influence  Belief  and  Ac- 
tion.—Both  discussion  and  debate  influence  human  behavior. 
The  aim  of  discussion  is  to  influence  belief  and  action  through 
reflective,  dynamic  thinking.  Whether  discussion  is  confined 
to  the  immediate  group,  or  whether  there  is  a  listening  audi- 
ence, it  is  unrealistic  to  say  that  it  does  not  influence  those 
who  listen.  There  is  little  value  in  discussion  as  a  form  of 
argument  unless  it  does  influence  human  behavior. 

VI.  Argument  and  Other  Courses 

The  art  of  argument  operates  upon  fundamental  premises 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  academic  fields  of  speech,  psychol- 
ogy, logic,  law,  English  composition,  and  the  social  sciences. 
In  the  process  of  influencing  human  behavior,  the  arguer  draws 
from  each  according  to  his  needs. 

A.  Speech.— The  field  of  speech  may  be  divided  into  public 
speaking,  voice  science,  interpretation,  acting,  and  radio  speak- 
ing. Oral  argument  is  a  form  of  public  speaking.  Much  that  is 
taught  in  the  fundamentals  of  speech,  in  extempore  speaking, 
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in  persuasion,  in  the  history  of  oratory,  and  in  interpretation  is 
closely  related  to  argument.  The  study  of  aneient  rhetoric  is 
invaluable.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Quintilian,  and  Cicero  wrote 
much  that  is  fundamental,  and  simply  restated  by  modem 
scholars.  The  serious  student  would  do  well  to  take  courses  in 
voice  science,  interpretation,  acting,  and  radio  speaking,  for 
in  those  courses  there  is  much  that  he  can  learn  concerning 
persuasion,  voice,  and  action. 

B.  Psychology.— The  student  of  argument  should  be  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  principles  of  psychology.  The  purpose 
of  argument  is  to  influence  human  behavior.  Psychology  ex- 
plains the  laws  of  human  behavior,  whether  the  individual  acts 
independently  or  as  a  member  of  a  group.  Knowledge  of  those 
principles  helps  the  arguer  to  adapt  his  words  to  his  specific 
audience,  as  he  understands  it,  in  order  that  he  may  influence 
and  direct  its  response. 

C.  Logic.— Argument  is  probably  more  closely  related  to 
the  field  of  logic  than  to  any  other.  Many  of  the  principles 
of  argument  are  the  application  of  the  tenets  of  logic  to  oral 
discussion.  The  logician  is  primarily  interested  in  establishing 
the  validity  of  propositions.  The  arguer  is  interested  not  only 
in  the  validity  of  propositions,  but  also  in  obtaining  audience 
acceptance  of  them.  The  logician  explains  syllogisms,  fallacies, 
terms,  propositions,  and  issues,  which  are  some  of  the  vital 
factors  in  argument. 

D.  Law.— Some  of  the  forms,  methods,  and  terms  used  in 
argument  are  adaptations  from  legal  procedures  and  practices. 
The  classification  and  rules  of  evidence,  the  definition  of 
issues,  the  explanation  of  "burden  of  proof,"  and  the  argu- 
mentative brief  are  all  patterned  after  similar  legal  terms  or 
procedures. 

E.  English  Composition.— Anyone  who  wishes  to  become 
proficient  in  either  written  or  oral  argument  must  have  a  good 
command  of  the  English  language,  especiallv  the  principles  of 
composition.  Argument,  written  or  oral,  is  concerned  with 
sentence   and   paragraph   structure,   with   the   principles   of 
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unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis,  and  with  the  qualities  of  good 
style.  The  most  important  elements  of  good  style  are  clarity, 
economy,  and  concreteness.  The  effective  arguer  will  usually 
use  good  English. 

F.  The  Social  Sciences.— Since  the  content  of  argumenta- 
tive discourse  is  usually  concerned  with  some  economic,  social, 
or  political  problem,  it  is  imperative  that  the  arguer  know 
the  specific  field  in  which  he  professes  to  have  knowledge. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  a  speaker  must  know  all  fields  of  human 
endeavor  equally  well.  It  simply  means  that  he  should  know 
what  he  is  talking  about.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  do  con- 
siderable research  on  any  given  topic  before  one  can  talk 
intelligently  about  it. 

VII.  Summary 

In  this  chapter  we  have  tried  to  circumscribe  the  field  of 
argument.  Argument  includes  debate,  discussion,  and  persua- 
sion. Emphasis  throughout  this  book  will  be  on  debate  and 
discussion  because  those  forms  of  argument  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  logical  proof.  In  general,  the  distinction  between 
debate  and  discussion  was  set  forth.  Details  of  method  and 
procedure  will  be  the  subject  of  subsequent  chapters. 

Proficiency  in  debate  and  discussion,  depends  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  such  subjects  as  law,  psychology,  and  the  social 
sciences,  to  be  really  effective.  Argument  is  a  rich  and  val- 
uable field  of  study.  It  is  valuable  to  a  man  both  as  a  citizen 
and  as  a  professional  person. 

PROBLEMS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Using  the  question  "How  valuable  is  argument  in  a  demo- 
cratic society?''  interview  one  or  more  of  the  following  persons: 
a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  teacher,  a  student,  a  businessman,  a  clergy- 
man, and  a  public  official.  Report  your  findings  in  a  three-minute 
speech  to  the  class. 

2.  Consult  a  modern  textbook  for  the  definitions  of  dynamic 
logic  and  static  logic. 
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3.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  following  distinction  be- 
tween debate  and  discussion?   Defend  your  answer. 

The  terms  "discussion"  and  "debate"  arc  not  in  opposition. 
Debate  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  process  of  discussion. 
There  is  no  such  division  as  discussion  or  debate;  rather,  the 
process  is  discussion  and  debate.12 

4.  Listen  to  a  broadcast  of  the  Northwestern  University  Review- 
ing Stand  or  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air.  Is  it  discussion,  debate,  or 
both? 

5.  Listen  to  a  campaign  speaker,  a  clergyman,  a  lecturer  in  his- 
tory. Does  each  debate,  discuss,  persuade,  or  explain?  Make  your 
report  in  the  form  of  a  three-minute  speech  to  the  class. 

12  Lionel  Crocker,  op.  cit.,  pp.  7-8. 


Chapter  2 
TOPICS  FOR  ARGUMENT 

I.  General  Principles 

Wherever  human  judgments  are  involved  with  respect  to  a 
particular  issue  or  course  of  action,  therein  is  found  the  origin 
of  topics  for  discussion  and  debate.  The  area  of  reference 
might  be  politics,  economics,  sociology,  anthropology,  science, 
religion,  psychology,  aesthetics,  or  any  other  of  the  many  fields 
of  human  endeavor.  What  particular  topic  you  will  choose 
to  debate  or  discuss  in  the  classroom  will  depend  upon  three 
factors  which  constitute  the  basis  for  the  general  principles  of 
selecting  a  topic  for  argument.  These  include  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  speaker,  the  nature  of  the  audience,  and  suitable 
subject  matter. 

A.  Adapted  to  the  Speaker.— The  speaker,  no  matter  how 
skilled  in  argument,  should  select  a  topic  in  which  he  has  both 
an  interest  and  some  basic  knowledge.  In  addition,  he  should 
be  capable  of  finding  and  understanding  new  information 
about  the  topic.  In  other  words,  the  speaker  should  be  some- 
what of  an  expert  on  the  specific  problem,  either  by  right  of 
his  own  training  and  experience  or  through  reading  and  re- 
search. If  he  is  not  qualified  to  argue  about  a  topic,  he  should 
follow  the  advice  of  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  refused 
to  speak  on  occasions  where  he  believed  he  was  not  thoroughly 
prepared.1  Sometimes  a  skilful  rhetorician  will  pose  as  an 
expert  on  political,  social,  or  economic  problems.  Such  a  use 
of  the  art  of  argument  is  deplored  by  scholars  in  the  field  of 
argument.  The  person  who  argues  about  any  subject  should 
be  interested  in  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  it. 

1  Letter  of  June  24,  1907,  from  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  F.  J.  Ranlett, 
Roosevelt  House  Papers,  Harvard  University  Library. 
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B.  Adapted  to  the  Audience.— Since  argument  is  aimed  at 
influencing  the  behavior  of  an  audience,  it  is  important  that 
the  speaker  select  a  subject  that  is  within  the  scope,  the  inter- 
ests, the  wishes,  the  needs,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
audience.  Individuals  are  usually  interested  in  anything  that 
concerns  their  family,  their  pride,  their  freedom,  or  their  eco- 
nomic security.  In  addition,  some  persons  are  interested  in 
timely  and  novel  topics,  even  though  they  do  not  concern  their 
own  immediate  needs  or  desires.  The  speaker  should  select 
the  subject  that  most  closely  meets  the  needs  and  capabilities 
of  the  audience  he  is  to  address. 

Many  problems  that  are  selected  for  intercollegiate  debates 
and  discussions  are  not  chosen  on  the  basis  of  audience  inter- 
ests and  capabilities.  Propositions  for  intercollegiate  debate 
are  usually  stale,  academic,  and  dull.2  Consider  the  proposition 
that  was  used  during  the  year  1949-50:  Resolved,  That  all 
basic  nonagricultural  industries  should  be  nationalized.  Such 
a  proposition  might  be  interesting  and  timely  in  Great  Britain, 
but  it  had  little  audience  appeal  in  the  United  States.  Those 
responsible  for  the  selection  of  intercollegiate  debate  proposi- 
tions would  do  well  to  give  more  consideration  to  the  interests 
and  needs  of  the  audience. 

C.  Adapted  to  the  Subject  Matter.— Many  topics  are  not 
suitable  for  argumentative  discourse  for  reasons  that  are  in- 
herent in  their  subject  matter.  Problems  readily  solved  by 
investigation  or  demonstration  rarely  make  interesting  or 
worth-while  themes  for  argument.  Such  questions  as  the  cost 
of  an  automobile,  the  color  of  a  man's  hair,  the  size  of  a  build- 
ing, or  the  depth  of  the  Hudson  River  are  too  easily  investi- 
gated and  their  answers  determined  to  be  argued.  It  is  much 
better  to  select  topics  that  challenge  your  ability  to  analyze 
and  to  think.  For  example,  the  answers  to  such  problems  as 
"What  can  we  do  to  improve  our  colleges?"  "What  should 
our  attitude  be  toward  Russia?"  or  "What  can  be  done  to 

2  Anthony  W.  Benn,  Sir  Edward  Boyle,  and  Kenneth  Harris,  "American 
and  British  Debating,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XXXIV  (December, 
1948),  170. 
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stabilize  prices?"  are  not  so  readily  ascertainable.  They  are 
valuable  for  argumentative  discourse. 

There  should  be  an  adequate  supply  of  information  on  any 
given  topic  to  make  it  profitable  as  a  subject  for  argument.  In 
general,  problems  of  a  social,  economic,  political,  or  educational 
nature  are  good.  Some  aspects  of  those  topics  are  undesirable, 
however,  because  there  is  insufficient  fact  and  opinion  upon 
which  to  base  conclusions.  For  example,  before  one  attempts 
to  argue  that  the  federal  government  should  prohibit  the  sale 
of  noniodized  salt,  one  should  survey  the  available  material 
on  the  subject  in  order  to  make  certain  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  upon  which  to  base  valid  conclusions. 

There  should  be  not  only  an  adequate  supply  of  informa- 
tion on  a  given  problem,  but  also  a  sufficient  amount  of  con- 
flicting information.  Matters  about  which  there  is  little 
conflict  of  opinion  or  fact  do  not  make  for  lively  or  interesting 
debates  or  discussions.  Conflicting  opinions  are  just  as  impor- 
tant for  discussion  as  they  are  for  debate.  Where  no  conflict 
exists,  debate  is  virtually  impossible  and  discussion  becomes 
a  backslapping,  dull,  and  uninteresting  performance.  If  every- 
one is  in  agreement,  there  is  little  to  discuss  or  debate.  If  the 
members  of  a  discussion  group  are  agreed  that  the  system  of 
private  enterprise  is  a  failure,  there  is  little  that  can  be  gained 
by  discussing  the  question  'Is  the  system  of  private  enterprise 
a  failure?" 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  argue  about 
a  problem  unless  substantial  agreement  can  be  reached  on  the 
objectives  or  criteria  of  evaluation.  If  several  persons  are  dis- 
cussing the  problem  "What  should  be  our  attitude  toward  free 
higher  education?"  it  is  essential  that  the  group  agree  on  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  "free  higher  education."  There  should 
be  sufficient  information  upon  which  to  base  evaluative  judg- 
ments. The  group,  of  course,  may  agree  upon  criteria  regard- 
less of  the  information  available,  but  such  an  agreement  may 
not  be  acceptable  to  the  audience.  The  point  here  is  that  there 
should  be  sufficient  and  acceptable  evidence  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  accepting  the  criteria  or  objectives.  Without 
such  information  a  topic  may  not  be  suitable  for  argument. 
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II.  Wording  the  Topic 

It  is  important  in  any  argumentative  situation  that  the  prob- 
lem for  argument  should  be  stated  in  clear,  concise,  and 
understandable  terms.  Many  times,  especially  in  informal  ar- 
gument, the  controversy  ends  with  one  party  saying,  "Is  that 
what  you  meant?  I  didn't  know  that  was  what  you  were  talk- 
ing about.  I  agree  with  you."  Much  misunderstanding  and 
confusion  can  be  avoided  if  a  little  time  and  thought  are 
given  to  the  wording  of  the  problem. 

A.  Attributes  Common  to  Propositions  and  Questions. 
—There  are  specific  rules  for  wording  propositions  for  debate 
and  for  wording  questions  for  discussion,  but  there  are  certain 
rules  that  are  common  to  both  forms  of  argument. 

1.  One  Central  Idea.  Propositions  or  questions  should 
contain  only  one  central  idea.  For  example,  the  proposition 
Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  eight  years  and  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people  contains  two  specific  propositions.  The  question  "Are 
labor  unions  and  a  Labor  Party  desirable?"  would  not  make 
a  very  good  topic  for  discussion  because  it  contains  two  fairly 
distinct  problems.  Confusion  is  certain  to  arise  where  there 
are  several  related  but  distinct  ideas  in  the  statement  of  a 
proposition  or  question. 

2.  No  Question-Begging  Terms.  Any  term  in  a  proposi- 
tion or  in  a  question  that  tends  to  prejudice  the  audience 
should  not  be  used.  A  question-begging  term  is  one  that  as- 
sumes part  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  question  or  proposition. 
Such  a  proposition  as  Resolved,  That  the  inefficient  subway 
system  in  New  York  City  should  be  abolished  assumes  that  the 
subway  system  is  inefficient.  Those  arguing  the  negative  of 
this  proposition  are  not  likely  to  accept  such  an  assumption. 
The  question  "Can  incompetent  government  officials  run  a 
business  profitably?"  is  prejudicial  because  it  assumes  that  gov- 
ernment officials  are  incompetent.   Such  an  assumption  is  a 
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matter  of  proof  during  the  course  of  the  controversy  and 
should  not  appear  in  the  wording  of  the  question. 

3.  No  Ambiguous  Terms.  An  ambiguous  term  is  one  that 
may  be  interpreted  in  two  or  more  different  ways.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  use  words  that  have  only  one  accepted  and  correct 
meaning.  If  ambiguous  terms  are  used  in  the  statement  of  the 
problem,  the  participants  in  the  controversy  should  agree  to 
accept  one  definition  before  the  discussion  or  debate  begins. 
A  few  years  ago,  colleges  and  universities  debated  the  propo- 
sition Resolved,  That  labor  should  have  a  direct  share  in  the 
management  of  industry.  The  term  "direct  share"  caused  con- 
siderable confusion  because  it  was  open  to  many  different  and 
acceptable  definitions. 

Such  questions  as  "What  should  society  do  for  the  unfor- 
tunate?" "Is  the  Democratic  party  socialistic?"  are  undesir- 
able questions  for  discussion.  The  term  "unfortunate"  in  the 
former  and  the  term  "socialistic"  in  the  latter  question  are 
terms  which  are  susceptible  of  many  definitions.  Those  ques- 
tions may  be  used  if  the  disputants  can  agree  upon  definition 
of  the  term  that  is  acceptable  to  the  audience.  Try  to  avoid 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  by  using  terms  that  have  only 
one  accepted  definition. 

4.  Adapted  to  the  Time  Limit.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
word  a  problem  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  discussed  profit- 
ably in  the  time  allotted.  A  proposition  or  question  may  be 
stated  in  broad  terms  if  the  controversy  is  to  last  several  hours 
or  several  days.3  If  on  the  other  hand  the  discussion  or  debate 
is  limited  to  one  hour,  the  problem  should  be  narrowed  to  suit 
the  time  limit.  The  proposition  Resolved,  That  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
be  consolidated  into  three  main  divisions  would  be  an  appro- 
priate topic  where  the  controversy  was  limited  to  one  or  two 
hours.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  limit  the  problem  during  the 
course  of  the  controversy,  but  a  much  better  practice  is  to  limit 
it  before  the  debate  or  discussion  begins.  Such  a  practice  per- 

3  A  common  practice  in  Great  Britain,  where  a  debate  may  last  several 
hours  or  even  days. 
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mits  a  full  discussion  of  the  specific  subject  during  the  time 
allotted. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  common  faults  of  problems  that 
are  selected  for  argumentative  situations  is  that  they  are  not 
worded  in  such  a  way  as  to  limit  them  to  the  time  allotted. 
Consider  your  own  class  discussions.  Would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible to  spend  hours  and  even  days  on  some  of  the  topics  you 
have  discussed?  Have  you  attended  an  educational  confer- 
ence? Have  you  not  observed  that  some  groups  spend  their 
time  trying  to  delimit  a  problem  and  never  get  to  the  problem 
itself?  Many  times  the  individual  who  is  trying  to  sell  a  busi- 
ness executive  or  professional  administrator  an  idea,  service, 
or  commodity  tries  to  prove  too  much  in  the  time  allotted 
him.  As  a  result,  he  does  not  prove  anything,  and  the 
administrator  or  executive  rejects  his  proposal.  It  is  im- 
portant to  spend  plenty  of  time  on  the  wording  of  a  prob- 
lem. 

B.  Attributes  Applicable  to  Propositions  for  Debate.— 
1.  Stated  in  the  Form  of  a  Resolution.  Topics  for  debate 
should  be  stated  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  in  order  to  make 
clear  the  exact  nature  of  the  problem.  Topics  for  argument  in 
informal  situations  are  rarely  stated  in  this  way,  but  there  is 
usually  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  proposition. 
The  automobile  salesman  who  begins  to  talk  with  you  about 
the  outstanding  features  of  a  particular  automobile  never  men- 
tions his  basic  proposition,  but  it  is  understood  by  you  as  well 
as  by  him. 

Even  in  the  more  formal  situations,  the  topic  may  not  be 
stated  in  the  form  of  a  resolution.  Sometimes  it  is  stated  in 
the  form  of  a  question  or  term.  A  Democratic  Senator  is 
introduced  at  a  club  luncheon  to  speak  on  the  tariff.  Every- 
one knows  that  he  will  defend  the  affirmative  of  the  proposi- 
tion Resolved,  That  the  tariff  should  be  lowered.  Another 
speaker  is  introduced  who  is  to  speak  on  the  topic  "Big  Busi- 
ness/' His  proposition  could  probably  be  stated  as  follows: 
Resolved,  That  the  federal  government  should  strengthen 
monopoly  legislation. 
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2.  Stated  in  the  Form  of  a  Simple  Declarative  Sen- 
tence. A  simple  declarative  sentence  makes  a  single  assertion. 
A  compound  sentence  introduces  qualifications  and  complexi- 
ties that  may  cause  confusion.  The  declarative  sentence,  of 
course,  must  be  used  if  the  topic  is  stated  in  the  form  of  a 
resolution. 

3.  Place  the  Burden  of  Proof  on  the  Affirmative.  Any 
person  who  advocates  a  change  from  the  status  quo  or  brings 
charges  against  an  individual  must  prove  his  assertions.  This 
is  known  as  "burden  of  proof/'  To  put  it  another  way,  the 
burden  of  proof  rests  upon  that  individual  or  group  of  indi- 
viduals who  will  be  disappointed  if  nothing  is  done  about  the 
charges.  The  burden  of  proof  should  always  rest  with  the 
affirmative.  The  speaker  who  brings  charges  against  an  indi- 
vidual or  institution  has  the  responsibility  for  proving  his 
case.  Policies,  individuals,  or  institutions  are  assumed  to  be 
satisfactory  until  the  contrary  is  proved.  The  proposition 
Resolved,  That  chain  stores  are  beneficial  is  worded  improp- 
erly because  it  is  assumed  that  chain  stores  are  beneficial  until 
it  is  proved  that  they  are  detrimental.  In  this  proposition,  the 
nominal  and  actual  affirmative  do  not  coincide.  The  correct 
wording  should  be,  Resolved,  That  chain  stores  are  detrimen- 
tal. Consider  the  proposition  Resolved,  That  the  Army  De- 
partment and  Navy  Department  should  be  unified.  The 
burden  of  proof  is  placed  on  the  negative  because  the  Army 
and  Navy  Departments  are  unified  at  the  present  time.  The 
affirmative  must  assume  the  burden  of  proof. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  state  a  proposition  affirma- 
tively in  order  to  place  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  affirmative. 
It  is  possible  to  state  the  proposition  negatively  and  still  give 
the  affirmative  the  burden  of  proof.  Consider  the  proposition 
Resolved,  That  the  federal  treasury  should  cease  issuing  the 
"E"  series  of  government  bonds.  Even  though  we  have  a  neg- 
ative statement,  the  affirmative  has  the  burden  of  proof  be- 
cause the  "E"  series  of  government  bonds  is  issued  at  the 
present  time. 
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C.  Attributes  Applicable  to  Questions  for  Discussion.— 
In  addition  to  the  general  principles  that  are  pertinent  to 
propositions  and  questions  alike,  there  are  at  least  two  princi- 
ples concerning  the  wording  of  the  topic  that  apply  more 
specifically  to  discussion. 

1.  Stated  in  the  Form  of  a  Question.  It  is  almost  imper- 
ative that  a  topic  for  discussion  should  be  stated  in  the  form 
of  a  question  if  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer  rather  than  the  spirit 
of  the  advocate  is  to  prevail.  A  properly  worded  question  per- 
mits the  discussion  of  many  possible  solutions  to  a  problem. 
Such  questions  as  "What  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  Russia?"  "What  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
college  curricula?"  "What  should  be  done  about  equalizing 
educational  opportunities  in  the  United  States?"  invite  dis- 
cussion rather  than  debate.  Any  question  that  tends  to  divide 
the  group  into  affirmative  and  negative  sides  should  not  be 
used  as  a  topic  for  discussion. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  those  who  organize  radio  forums, 
educational  forums,  and  the  like  to  use  phrases  or  words 
as  topics  for  discussion.  To  illustrate:  "Rising  Prices/'  "Com- 
munism," "Inflation,"  "Corruption  in  Government,"  and 
"Taxes"  are  some  of  the  topics  which  have  been  used  for 
group  discussions.  Such  words  and  phrases  may  be  satisfac- 
tory as  a  means  of  inviting  as  many  persons  as  possible  to  listen 
to  a  discussion,  but  they  serve  only  to  confuse  and  to  disillusion 
during  the  actual  program.  A  good  question  should  focus 
attention  on  the  specific  problem  under  consideration. 

2.  Stated  in  General  Terms.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a 
proposition  for  debate  stated  in  very  specific  and  concrete 
terms,  but  topics  for  discussion  should  be  stated  in  general 
terms.  Questions  which  are  stated  in  specific  terms  tend  to 
divide  the  discussion  into  affirmative  and  negative  positions. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  delimit  a  problem  for  discussion  within 
a  given  time  limit.  In  general,  however,  the  more  the  question 
is  narrowed,  the  more  likely  the  discussion  will  be  to  take  the 
form  of  debate.  For  example,  the  question  "Do  you  think  the 
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present  administration  is  justified  in  raising  (lowering)  taxes?" 
tends  to  divide  the  group  into  "yes"  and  "no"  categories.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  question  "What  do  you  think  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  should  be  in  regard  to  Korea?"  invites 
manv  possible  answers. 

III.  Types  of  Topics  for  Argument 

Whether  one  is  formulating  a  proposition  for  debate  or  a 
question  for  discussion,  there  are  three  general  types  of  topic 
that  one  may  select:  topics  of  fact,  topics  of  value,  or  topics  of 
policy.  The  speaker  should  know  which  one  he  is  considering 
because  the  investigation,  the  analysis,  and  the  proof  differ 
with  each  type  of  problem. 

A.  Problems  of  Fact.— A  problem  of  fact  is  concerned  with 
establishing  the  truth  or  falsity  of  ( 1 )  the  existence  of  a  thing, 
(2)  the  occurrence  of  acts,  (3)  the  classification  of  objects,  or 
(4)  the  connection  of  events.4  No  change  of  policy  is  involved 
in  this  type  of  problem. 

Topics  of  fact  are  the  subject  of  controversy  every  day.  The 
proposition  Resolved,  That  real  wages  have  decreased  is  an 
assertion  concerning  the  existence  of  a  thing.  The  proposi- 
tion Resolved,  That  the  present  Congress  failed  to  pass  legis- 
lation favorable  to  labor  is  a  proposition  concerning  the  acts 
of  the  present  Congress.  The  proposition  Resolved,  That  the 
present  form  of  government  in  Russia  is  totalitarian  is  an  at- 
tempt to  classify  the  Russian  form  of  government.  The  propo- 
sition Resolved,  That  the  United  Nations  has  endangered 
world  peace  aims  at  establishing  a  relationship  between  the 
United  Nations  and  the  rumblings  of  war. 

When  selecting  problems  of  fact,  care  should  be  taken  to 
select  topics  which  are  not  readily  demonstrated.  The  answer 
to  such  questions  as  "Do  members  of  the  Security  Council  use 
the  veto?"  or  "What  is  the  length  of  the  Missouri  River?"  may 
be  obtained  by  simple  investigation.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
problems  are  suited  neither  to  discussion  nor  to  debate. 

4W.  C.  Shaw,  The  Art  of  Debate  (Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1922),  pp. 
20-21. 
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B.  Problems  of  Value.— Questions  of  fact  attempt  to  es- 
tablish the  truth  or  falsity  of  an  assertion.  Questions  of  value 
attempt  to  connect  certain  attributes  with  institutions,  per- 
sons, or  organizations.  The  proposition  Resolved,  That  chain 
stores  are  detrimental  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  aims 
at  evaluating  the  influence  of  the  chain  stores.  Nothing  is 
said  in  this  proposition  concerning  what  should  be  done  about 
the  chain  stores  if  they  are  undesirable.  The  proposition  Re- 
solved.  That  the  lecture  method  of  teaching  is  inefficient  al- 
leges that  the  attribute  of  inefficiency  is  characteristic  of  the 
lecture  method.  The  question  "Is  the  United  States  justified 
in  giving  aid  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations?"  raises  the 
issue  of  the  advisability  of  aid  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
nations. 

In  most  problems  of  value  it  is  necessary  to  establish  cri- 
teria or  standards  of  evaluation.  That  is  not  always  an  easy 
task  because  the  standards  of  value  on  any  given  problem  vary 
widely  among  individuals  or  groups.  Unless  standards  of 
judgment  can  be  agreed  upon,  there  may  be  little  clash  of 
opinion;  there  is  more  likely  to  be  a  clash  of  arms.  If  we  wish 
to  have  an  intelligent  discussion  on  whether  it  is  better  to 
live  in  the  country  or  the  city,  we  must  agree  upon  the  stand- 
ards of  comparison  in  order  to  evaluate  the  two  modes  of  liv- 
ing. In  other  words,  we  must  consider  a  problem  of  fact  before 
we  can  give  serious  thought  to  the  specific  problem  of  value. 

Problems  of  value  are  usually  better  suited  for  discussion 
than  for  debate.  The  very  nature  of  the  discussion  procedure 
permits  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  standards  of  value.  It 
is  conceivable  that  a  discussion  of  the  question  "Is  American 
foreign  policy  effective  in  the  furtherance  of  world  peace?" 
might  center  around  the  establishment  of  the  criteria  that 
should  guide  our  foreign  policy.  If  the  group  could  agree  on 
the  standards  of  evaluation,  it  could  proceed  with  an  intelli- 
gent discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  American  foreign  policy 
was  in  accord  with  those  criteria. 

C.  Problems  of  Policy.— Probably  the  most  common  as 
well  as  the  most  valuable  type  of  topic  for  discussion  or  debate 
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is  the  question  of  policy.  This  type  of  question  usually  advo- 
cates or  implies  a  change  from  the  status  quo.  In  debate,  the 
specific  change  is  usually  stated  in  the  proposition.  In  discus- 
sion, the  question  is  so  stated  as  to  permit  the  suggestion  of 
Various  solutions  or  changes  from  the  status  quo.  The  proposi- 
tion Resolved,  That  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  should  be  repealed 
is  a  proposition  of  policy.  The  proposition  of  the  candidate 
for  public  oEce,  though  probably  never  expressly  stated,  is 
Resolved,  That  you  should  vote  for  me  on  election  day.  The 
questions  "What  should  be  the  role  of  government  in  busi- 
ness?" ''What  should  we  do  about  fraternities  and  sororities 
on  our  campus?"  or  ''What  should  be  done  about  the  Commu- 
nist party?"  are  all  desirable  questions  of  policy. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  we  must,  when  arguing  about 
problems  of  policy,  deal  with  minor  problems  of  fact  and 
value.  A  question  of  policy  raises  the  basic  question  "What 
should  be  done  about  the  problem?"  A  significant  factor  in- 
volved in  this  question  is,  "What  aims  or  objectives  are 
sought?"  The  answer  to  the  latter  question  is  basically  one  of 
fact  and  value.  Consider  the  problem  "What  should  be  done 
about  fraternities  and  sororities  on  our  campus?"  The  first 
problem  is  to  discover  the  aims  and  objectives  of  fraternities 
and  sororities.  That  is  primarily  a  problem  of  value.  The  sec- 
ond step  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  fraternities  and  sorori- 
ties meet  those  aims.  That  is  primarily  a  problem  of  fact.  The 
final  and  central  question,  "What  should  be  done  about 
them?"  is,  of  course,  a  question  of  policy. 

The  interpretation  of  the  term  "should"  in  problems  of 
policy  has  caused  considerable  confusion  in  some  quarters. 
Some  authorities  hold  that  the  term  means  that  a  policy  is 
practicable  as  well  as  desirable.  Other  authorities  contend  that 
the  term  simply  means,  "Is  the  change  desirable?"  Any  real- 
istic point  of  view  must  accept  the  former  interpretation.  The 
term  may  be  defined  according  to  the  latter  interpretation,  but 
such  a  definition  will  probably  cause  confusion.  If  it  is  impos- 
sible to  implement  a  policy,  there  is  little  value  in  discussing 
the  merits  of  that  policy.  If  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
establish  federal  divorce  laws,  little  could  be  gained  by  dis- 
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cussing  the  question,  "Should  the  federal  government  establish 
a  set  of  uniform  divorce  laws?" 

However,  the  term  "should"  does  not  mean  "would."  In 
the  proposition  Resolved,  That  Congress  should  enact  a  sys- 
tem of  uniform  divorce  laws,  the  argument  that  Congress 
would  or  would  not  enact  the  bill  has  little  if  any  relevancy  to 
the  merits  of  the  bill.  It  might  be  possible  to  prove  that  uni- 
form divorce  laws  are  desirable  and  practicable,  but  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  prove  that  Congress  would  or  would 
not  enact  the  bill. 

IV.  Summary 

Subjects  for  argument  may  be  selected  from  a  wide  range  of 
human  experience,  but  the  topic  that  the  speaker  selects 
should  be  compatible  with  himself  and  with  his  audience,  and 
material  should  be  available.  Those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  wording  of  a  proposition  or  question  should  make  certain 
that  the  wording  is  clear  and  accurate,  and  that  it  is  adapted 
to  the  time  limit  imposed  by  the  circumstances.  The  speaker 
should  know  whether  the  situation  calls  for  a  proposition  for 
debate  or  a  question  for  discussion,  and  he  should  know 
whether  he  is  discussing  a  problem  of  fact,  of  value,  or  of 
policy. 

PROBLEMS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Make  a  list  of  ten  college  problems.  Determine  whether  the 
problem  is  best  adapted  to  debate  or  discussion.  On  the  basis  of 
your  analysis,  word  a  proposition  for  debate  or  a  question  for 
discussion  on  each  of  the  problems. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  ten  problems  concerning  city,  state,  national, 
or  international  affairs.  Phrase  a  proposition  for  debate  and  a 
question  for  discussion  on  each  of  the  problems. 

3.  Apply  the  general  and  specific  principles  of  selecting  and 
wording  topics  to  the  following  propositions: 

a)  That  Lincoln  was  a  better  president  than  Washington. 

b)  That  the  federal  government  should  abolish  the  burden- 
some personal  income  tax. 
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c)  That  professionalism  in  college  athletics  is  on  the  increase 
in  this  country. 

d)  That  the  powers  of  the  President  should  be  substantially 
increased. 

e)  That  the  federal  government  should  grant  aid  to  education. 
/)  That  the  study  of  poetry  is  beneficial. 

g)  That  the  federal  government  should  pass  legislation  giving 
aid  to  cultural  projects  as  well  as  to  education. 

4.  Bring  to  class  three  examples  of  each  of  the  following:  ques- 
tions of  fact,  questions  of  value,  and  questions  of  policy. 


Chapter  3 

INVESTIGATING  THE  PROBLEM 
METHODS  OF  RESEARCH 

I.  The  Purpose  of  Research 

A  contractor  usually  has  a  blueprint  of  the  structure  he  is 
going  to  build.  He  also  has  complete  information  concerning 
the  exact  types  and  amounts  of  materials.  With  those  mate- 
rials  and  blueprints  he  can  construct  the  building  with  a  mini- 
mum of  time  and  effort.  Systematic  planning  saves  time  and 
materials.  In  addition,  the  end  product  is  usually  a  good  struc- 
ture. Similarly,  the  arguer  should  know  how  and  where  to 
conduct  a  search  for  factual  material  on  specific  problems. 
Unless  he  follows  a  fairly  well-defined  system  of  research,  he 
may  spend  many  more  hours  than  necessary  on  the  investiga- 
tion and  the  final  product  will  probably  be  as  disorganized  as 
his  research  procedures  were. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  knowledge.  One  who  enters  a 
controversy  without  adequate  information  will  usually  come 
out  second  best.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  set  forth 
minimal  procedures  of  research  that  are  necessary  for  giving 
order  and  direction  to  the  investigation.  The  methods  out- 
lined are  not  to  be  followed  slavishly;  they  are  meant  to  be 
suggestive,  not  final.  As  you  go  on  with  your  own  investiga- 
tion, you  may  find  more  economical  and  satisfactory  tech- 
niques. Until  you  do  find  them,  however,  the  procedures  out- 
lined here  should  be  of  great  help  to  you. 

II.  Sources  of  Material 

A.  Your  Own  Knowledge  and  Information.— The  first 
source  of  material  is  your  own  knowledge  of  the  topic.   Too 
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frequently  we  overlook  this  valuable  fund  of  information.  An 
inventory  of  your  own  knowledge  and  experiences  will,  in 
some  cases,  provide  adequate  facts  about  a  given  topic.  In 
anv  event,  such  an  inventory  usually  brings  to  light  strengths 
and  weaknesses  in  your  own  approach  to  the  problem  which 
serve  as  a  partial  guide  to  further  investigation. 

We  should  not  only  take  an  inventory  of  our  own  knowl- 
edge, but  we  should  also  investigate  the  possibilities  of  further 
research.  For  example,  a  group  of  debaters  who  were  discuss- 
ing the  proposition  Resolved,  That  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  should  abolish  the  veto  made  repeated  visits  to 
the  sessions  of  the  Security  Council  in  order  to  study  the  veto 
in  actual  operation.  Such  personal  investigation  is  valuable 
both  as  background  material  and  as  actual  evidence  in  support 
of  the  proposition. 

B.  Information  from  Others.— For  the  most  part,  your 
material  will  probably  be  obtained  from  others— persons  who 
are  considered  experts  on  the  specific  topic  that  you  are  inves- 
tigating. Most  of  this  material  will  probably  be  written,  but 
you  should  not  neglect  any  oral  testimony  that  is  relevant  to 
the  proposition. 

1 .  Oral  Testimony.  The  first  source  of  oral  testimony  will 
probably  come  from  your  own  social  intercourse  from  day  to 
day.  The  average  man  may  have  valuable  testimony.  Do  not 
neglect  his  opinion  about  the  topic  you  are  going  to  discuss.  It 
is  not  only  a  source  of  real  evidence  but  also  a  guide  to  the 
selection  of  issues  that  you  should  discuss  with  your  audience. 

If  it  is  possible  to  interview  authorities  on  your  topic,  by  all 
means  do  so.  Firsthand  testimony  from  experts  will  add  con- 
siderable authenticity  to  your  argument. 

In  formal  debate,  however,  only  evidence  accessible  to  both 
sides  is  considered  admissible.  This  for  the  most  part  pre- 
cludes the  use  of  oral  testimony. 

2.  Written  Evidence.  Most  evidence  will  probably  be 
found  in  the  form  of  books,  magazines,  pamphlets,  and  news- 
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papers.  Investigation  of  written  sources  requires  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  library  and  its  use.  Your  object  is  to  obtain 
the  maximum  amount  of  pertinent  information  in  a  minimum 
amount  of  time.  You  cannot  do  this  unless  you  know  how 
and  where  to  look  for  material.  You  must  know  both  specific 
and  general  reference  sources,  and  the  proper  system  for  find- 
ing books,  magazines,  pamphlets,  government  documents,  and 
whatever  else  may  be  of  use  to  you. 

a.  Indexing  systems.  One  of  the  first  prerequisites  for  sys- 
tematic research  is  to  know  the  indexing  system  used  by  the 
library  for  its  books  and  periodicals.  The  best  way  to  find  out 
is  to  ask  the  librarian. 

(1)  The  card  catalog.  The  card  catalog  is  an  alphabetical 
index  to  the  books  and  periodicals  in  a  library.  Card  catalogs 
are  usually  cross-indexed  alphabetically,  under  the  author's 
last  name,  and  again  under  title  and  subject  matter. 

(2)  Periodical  indexes.  The  most  widely  used  magazine 
index  is  the  Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature.  This  is 
an  index  to  magazine  articles  published  between  1900  and  the 
present,  and  covering  a  wide  variety  of  topics.  A  similar  index  of 
articles  published  between  1802  and  1907  may  be  found  in 
Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature. 

(3)  Specialized  indexes.  There  are  several  specialized  in- 
dexes which  include  a  listing  of  magazine  articles,  books,  pam- 
phlets, etc.  Some  of  these  include  the  Agricultural  Index,  the 
Educational  Index,  the  Industrial  Arts  Index,  and  the  Public 
Affairs  Index.  Consult  your  librarian  for  further  information 
concerning  the  specialized  indexes. 

(4)  Newspaper  indexes.  Probably  the  most  valuable  news- 
paper index  is  that  of  the  New  York  Times,  which  was  first 
published  in  1913.  By  using  the  Times  Index  as  a  guide,  arti- 
cles may  also  be  located  in  other  leading  newspapers  through- 
out the  country. 

(5)  Government  publications.  The  best  guide  to  all  gov- 
ernment publications  from  1893  to  1934  is  the  Documents 
Catalog.  Since  1934  the  Monthly  Guide  of  United  States 
Public  Documents  has  been  the  best  index  of  this  material. 
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b.  General  references.  The  investigation  of  any  topic 
should  begin  with  general  reading  for  the  purpose  of  locat- 
ing vour  specific  problem  in  relation  to  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  trends  or  forces. 

( 1 )  General  encyclopedias.  General  encyclopedias  are  an 
excellent  source  of  background  information  on  nearly  every 
topic.  Consult  your  librarian  for  a  list  of  them.  She  will  prob- 
ablv  include  in  this  list  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  the  En- 
cyclopedia Americana,  the  New  International  Encyclopedia, 
and  many  others. 

(2)  Yearbooks.  Probably  the  most  widely  used  yearbook  is 
the  World  Almanac  published  by  the  New  York  World-Tele- 
gram and  Sun.  It  contains  information  of  both  general  and 
specific  nature  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics. 

(3)  Biographical  references.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
make  certain  that  a  particular  person  is  an  authority  in  a  given 
field.  That  may  be  done  by  referring  to  one  of  the  biographical 
reference  books.  Who's  Who  is  a  good  source  of  such  infor- 
mation about  eminent  persons,  chiefly  British,  who  are  still 
living.  Who's  Who  in  America  is  the  best  source  of  bio- 
graphical information  concerning  living  Americans  of  distinc- 
tion. For  distinguished  Americans  who  are  no  longer  living, 
the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  or  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  is  the  best  source.  Other  biographical 
sketches  may  be  found  in  Twentieth  Century  Leaders  in  Edu- 
cation, Who's  Who  in  Aviation,  and  American  Men  of 
Science. 

c.  Specific  references.  (1)  Bibliographies  and  handbooks. 
Prepared  bibliographies  on  almost  any  topic  may  be  obtained 
on  request  from  the  Library  of  Congress.  There  are  several 
such  handbooks  that  should  be  of  interest  to  students  of  ar- 
gument. In  addition,  the  following  publications  are  valuable 
sources  of  information  on  current  topics:  Intercollegiate  De- 
bates, The  Debate  Handbook  Series,  and  The  University  De- 
baters' Annual.  These  sources  contain  reports  in  full  or  in 
brief  of  debates  and  discussions  on  contemporary  problems. 
Most  of  them  also  contain  bibliographies  that  may  guide  in 
the  preparation  of  your  own. 
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The  above  publications  arc  valuable  in  the  preliminary  in- 
vestigation of  a  problem,  but  not  too  much  reliance  should  be 
placed  upon  them  in  the  preparation  of  your  own  argument. 
Often  the  organization  is  not  clear,  the  issues  may  or  may  not 
be  the  essential  points  of  the  controversy,  and  the  evidence 
cannot  be  the  latest  information  on  a  given  topic.  All  such 
debate  and  discussion  publications  are  intended  to  be  used 
merely  as  guides. 

(2)  Books.  Specific  references  to  books  will  depend,  of 
course,  upon  the  problem  under  consideration.  One  of  the 
first  sources  of  reference  should  be  the  card  catalog  and  other 
indexes  of  books  that  will  be  found  in  the  library. 

(3)  Pamphlets.  Pamphlets  are  sometimes  a  valuable  source 
of  information.  The  most  recent  developments  are  often  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  before  they  become  part  of  a  book. 
Some  of  these  pamphlets  include  The  Public  Affairs  Pamphlety 
Northwestern  University  Reviewing  Stand,  and  Town  Meeting 
of  the  Air.  A  complete  list  of  the  associations  which  publish 
pamphlets  may  be  found  in  the  World  Almanac. 

(4)  Periodicals.  Other  valuable  sources  of  evidence  are  the 
current  periodicals.  Some  of  the  best  and  most  up-to-date 
material  will  be  found  in  them.  Students  of  argument  should 
be  familiar  with  the  more  important  periodical  indexes  men- 
tioned earlier  in  this  chapter. 

(5)  Government  publications.  Whenever  possible,  one 
should  obtain  evidence  from  government  documents  because 
they  are  considered  one  of  our  more  authoritative  sources  of 
information.  Data  compiled  by  government  officials  who  have 
been  selected  on  a  civil  service  basis  should  be  free  from  bias 
and  prejudice.  In  addition,  government  publications  are  usually 
written  by  experts. 

(6)  Newspapers.  Newspapers  furnish  an  excellent  source 
of  information  concerning  the  popular  reaction  to  current 
problems.  One  danger  of  relying  on  their  evidence,  however, 
is  that  not  all  reporters  write  impartially.  Another  reason  whv 
one  should  be  careful  about  using  newspaper  reports  is  that 
most  of  the  material  is  secondary  and  sometimes  incomplete 
and  inaccurate. 
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III.  Constructing  the  Bibliography 

Normally  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  information  in  the 
form  of  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  on  any  issue  that  is 
timely  and  of  general  interest.  In  order  to  keep  those  sources 
at  your  disposal,  you  should  compile  an  orderly  and  systematic 
bibliography.  The  compilation  of  a  bibliography  is  a  con- 
tinuous process.  As  you  progress  in  your  investigation,  you 
will  discover  new  sources,  and  you  will  also  find  that  some  of 
the  old  sources  are  not  pertinent  to  the  problem.  A  bibliog- 
raphy should  be  an  up-to-date  listing  of  all  sources  of  infor- 
mation. 

A.  Organization.— How  should  the  bibliography  be  organ- 
ized? There  is  no  one  method.  The  nature  of  the  problem 
will  determine  the  major  divisions.  The  following  classifica- 
tions are  offered  as  a  suggestive  form: 

1.  Books 

a)  General 

b)  Specific 

2.  Encyclopedias 

a)  General 

b)  Specific 

3.  Magazines 

4.  Pamphlets 

5.  Newspapers 

6.  Interviews 

B.  How  to  Record  Bibliographical  References.— The  card 
system  of  recording  references  is  the  most  satisfactory.  The 
advantage  of  this  system  is  that  it  permits  the  addition  or 
elimination  of  sources  as  the  need  arises.  Each  card  should 
give  all  the  pertinent  information  concerning  the  publica- 
tion. The  following  examples  illustrate  the  common  forms 
for  bibliographical  references: 

1 .   Books 

Overstreet,  H.  A.,  The  Mature  Mind  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  1949),  p.  19. 
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O'Neill,  James  M.,  and  McBurney,  James  II.,  The  Working  Prin- 
ciples of  Argument  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1932). 

Baird,  A.  Craig  (compiler),  Representative  American  Speeches: 
1948-1949  (New  York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.),  pp.  101-14. 

2.  Magazine  Articles 

Thonssen,  Lester,  "Social  Values  of  Debate  and  Discussion,"  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Speech,  25  [February,  1939],  111-18. 

3.  Newspapers 

Baldwin,  Hanson  W.,  "World  Affairs,"  New  York  Times,  May  4, 
1950,  p.  36,  cols.  5-6. 

4.  Government  Documents 

U.  S.  Congress,  Senate,  Reorganization  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, Hearing  before  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads, 
U.  S.  Senate,  74th  Congress,  1st  Sess.,  on  S.  Bill  1573,  April  18, 
1935  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1935),  p.  20. 

C.  What  to  Record.— A  bibliography  should  include  a  list- 
ing of  all  pertinent  sources  of  information  about  the  topic 
under  investigation.  It  is  advisable  to  record  sources  that  you 
may  at  first  glance  think  to  be  of  doubtful  value.  It  is  much 
easier  to  delete  sources  than  to  repeat  the  process  of  finding 
them.  It  is  usually  good  practice  to  "star"  the  sources  that 
are  most  valuable.  In  this  way  you  begin  to  be  selective  in 
regard  to  sources  you  will  read. 

IV.  Reading 

A.  What  to  Read.— It  will  probably  be  impossible  for  you 
to  read  all  available  pertinent  material  about  a  given  topic.  It 
is  difficult  to  advise  just  what  should  be  read,  but  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  should  prove  helpful. 

1.  From  the  General  to  the  Specific.  In  order  to  get 
some  understanding  of  the  problem,  it  is  usually  advisable  to 
begin  reading  works  which  provide  a  general  background.  For 
example,  it  would  be  wise  in  the  preparation  of  an  argument 
on  the  problem  of  federal  aid  to  education  to  investigate  a 
survey  of  the  historical  development  of  federal  aid  to  educa- 
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tion  before  attempting  to  find  material  concerning  the  specific 
problem  under  consideration.  There  is  great  danger  of  not 
seeing  the  problem  in  its  true  perspective  if  some  general  read- 
ing is  not  done  at  the  outset. 

2.  Read  Pertinent  Material.  As  you  prepare  your  bibliog- 
raphy, you  should  make,  as  accurately  as  possible,  judgments 
about  the  pertinency  of  the  sources  from  their  titles  and  from 
brief  remarks  that  are  sometimes  made  about  the  book  or 
article.  Read  the  most  relevant  material  first.  If  time  permits, 
read  the  less  relevant. 

3.  Primary  Sources.  When  you  have  read  enough  general 
material  to  give  you  a  grasp  of  the  specific  problem  in  relation 
to  its  background,  it  is  time  to  begin  the  reading  of  specific 
references.  It  is  advisable  to  read  primary  source  material  first. 
If  for  example  you  are  investigating  the  use  of  the  veto  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  it  would  be  wise  to  go  to 
the  official  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council  rather 
than  to  books  and  articles  written  about  the  organization.  A 
consideration  of  the  primary  sources  helps  to  make  valid  judg- 
ments about  secondary  sources. 

B.  How  to  Read.— 1.  Read  Purposefully.  There  is  a  tend- 
ency in  our  reading  to  stray  from  material  that  is  relevant  to 
the  problem.  We  are  likely  to  become  interested  in  another 
aspect  of  it.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we  have  a  specific 
purpose  in  mind  when  we  begin  reading.  For  argumentative 
investigation  that  purpose  should  usually  be  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  facts  concerning  the  problem  under  consideration. 

2.  Read  Objectively.  If  you  wish  to  establish  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  a  problem,  you  must  read  with  an  open  mind. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  read  only  what  we  want  to  read.  That 
is  not  reading  objectively.  Such  reading  will  not  prepare  you 
adequately  to  defend  solutions  to  problems.  You  cannot  ap- 
proach the  truth  of  a  problem  by  reading  with  bias  and 
prejudice. 

3.  Adjust  Speed  of  Reading  to  the  Material.  Some  ma- 
terial needs  to  be  read  rapidly,  other  material  should  be  read 
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slowly.  If  you  have  not  developed  the  habit  of  grasping  central 
ideas  from  the  printed  page  by  checking  theme  and  summary 
sentences,  you  will  waste  valuable  time  in  preparing  your  argu- 
ment. You  must  rely  on  your  own  judgment  in  regard  to  what 
should  be  read  rapidly  and  what  should  be  read  slowly.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  when  you  discover  material  that  appears  to  be 
especially  important,  it  should  be  read  with  great  care. 

V.  Recording  Evidence 

A.  How  to  Record.— 1.  Index  According  to  Issues  and 
Subissues.  It  is  impossible  to  retain  all  information  in  your 
mind.  As  a  consequence,  some  systematic  method  of  record- 


DEFINITIONS 

ANALYSIS 

NEED  FOR  PROPOSAL 

NEED  "A" 

NEEDMBM 

NEED  "C" 

NEED  "D" 

BENEFITS  OF  PROPOSAL 

BENEFIT  "A- 

BENEFIT'S- 

BENEFIT  MC" 

OTHER    PLANS 

PLAN  "A" 

PLAN  "B" 

ing  must  be  established.  One  of  the  most  important  steps  in 
recording  material  is  the  preparation  of  an  outline  which 
covers  both  preliminary  steps  and  possible  issues  involved  in 
the  specific  problem.  This  will  be  a  general  outline,  but  it 
will  serve  as  a  guide  to  begin  the  recording  of  evidence.  Then, 
in  the  file  box,  make  a  guide  card  that  corresponds  to  each 
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major  topic  and  each  subtopic.  As  further  investigation  is 
made,  guide  cards  may  be  added  or  discarded  as  the  circum- 
stances dictate.  For  example,  if  you  are  preparing  an  argument 
on  the  affirmative  of  the  proposition  Resolved,  That  the  de- 
mocracies of  the  world  should  form  a  federal  union,  there  are 
certain  fundamental  issues  which  must  be  established.  Some 
of  those  issues  are:  Is  there  a  need  for  a  federation  of  democ- 
racies? Would  evil  arise  as  a  result  of  the  formation  of  the 
federation?  Is  there  any  other  way  of  meeting  the  need? 
Those  issues  will  be  stated  in  the  form  of  contentions  in  the 
brief.  Each  of  the  contentions  must  be  supported  by  reasons, 
which  in  turn  must  be  supported  by  evidence.  If  evidence  is 
recorded  according  to  the  main  contentions  and  subconten- 
tions,  the  preparation  of  the  argument,  whether  written  or 
oral,  is  a  simple  and  stimulating  activity. 

The  diagram  shown  illustrates  the  organization  of  an  evi- 
dence file  box  based  upon  the  issues  and  subissues  of  the 
problem. 

2.  One  Citation  on  Each  Card.  The  only  way  to  have 
evidence  where  you  want  it  is  to  record  a  single  citation  on  a 
card.  Any  other  system  will  lead  to  confusion.  If  there  is  more 
than  one  citation  to  a  card,  that  evidence  must  be  relevant  to 
the  main  point  or  subpoint  under  which  it  is  classified,  and 
the  source  must  be  properly  indicated. 

3.  Quote  Accurately.  There  is  a  tendency  to  paraphrase 
the  evidence  of  others  to  fit  the  wording  of  the  arguer  as  well 
as  the  cultural  level  of  the  audience.  As  long  as  the  evidence 
is  paraphrased  accurately,  this  practice  is  permissible  and  some- 
times desirable.  When  you  are  recording  evidence,  however, 
the  author  should  be  quoted  verbatim. 

4.  Document  Fully  and  Accurately.  By  documentation 
is  meant  giving  the  exact  source  of  the  evidence.  For  example, 
give  the  name  of  the  author,  the  title  of  the  article,  the  name 
of  the  magazine,  the  date  of  the  article,  and  the  pages  of  the 
magazine  in  which  the  article  was  found,  when  quoting  a 
magazine  article.  If  the  source  is  a  book,  give  the  name  of  the 
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author,  the  title  of  the  book,  the  publisher,  the  date  of  publi- 
cation, and  the  pages  from  which  the  quotation  was  taken. 

The  evidence  card  shown  is  illustrative  of  what  should 
appear  on  one  that  is  properly  recorded  and  classified. 


Fallacies—Composition  and  Division 


The  fallacy  of  composition  arises  "when  we  affirm  something 
to  be  true  of  a  whole,  which  holds  true  only  of  one  or  more  of 
its  parts  when  taken  separately  or  distribute ely  !y 

Lionel  Crocker,  Business  and  Professional  Speech   (New  York: 
The  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1951),  p.  226. 


B.  What  to  Record.— 1.  Relevant  Material.  It  is  impos- 
sible and  undesirable  to  record  everything  you  read  about  a 
problem.  Record  only  that  evidence  which  appears  to  be  per- 
tinent to  the  issues  and  subissues.  Such  evidence  may  consist 
of  statements  of  fact,  statistics,  or  opinions  of  authorities. 

2.  Recent  Evidence.  Neither  should  all  relevant  evidence 
be  recorded.  One  of  the  important  tests  of  evidence  is 
recency.  Generally  speaking,  the  most  recent  evidence, 
whether  in  the  form  of  facts,  statistics,  or  opinions,  is  best. 
The  most  recent  evidence  is  likely  to  be  more  accurate.  If 
some  pollsters  had  taken  a  poll  on  the  eve  of  the  election  in 
1948,  perhaps  their  prognostications  would  have  been  more 
accurate. 

3.  Variety  of  Evidence.  Do  not  depend  on  one  type  of 
evidence.  Record  the  testimony  of  laymen  as  well  as  experts; 
record  oral  as  well  as  written  evidence;  make  a  record  of  any 
real  evidence  that  you  can  obtain;  record  secondary  as  well  as 
primary  sources.  A  variety  of  evidence  will  tend  to  give  authen- 
ticity to  your  arguments. 

4.  Variety  of  Authorities.  It  is  desirable  to  obtain  evi- 
dence from  a  variety  of  authorities,  whether  the  evidence  is 
fact,  opinion,  or  statistics.   The  citation  of  authorities  from 
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various  professions  and  political  beliefs  tends  to  minimize  the 
possibility  of  bias  and  prejudice.  In  addition,  if  the  several 
authorities  agree  on  the  conclusions,  such  evidence  tends  to 
strengthen  the  argument. 

5.  Evidence  from  Acceptable  Authorities.  Whether  ar- 
gument is  written  or  oral,  whether  it  is  used  in  debate  or  dis- 
cussion, it  is  presented  to  an  audience.  One  should  try  to  find 
authorities  that  are  acceptable  to  his  listeners,  provided  that 
those  authorities  are  competent  and  capable.  The  speaker 
who  quotes  some  certain  authority  just  because  he  knows  that 
the  audience  will  accept  the  authority,  regardless  of  his  qualifi- 
cation, is  being  intellectually  dishonest  and  in  the  long  run  is 
likely  to  lose  his  hearers.  One  who  argues  has  an  adversary, 
immediate  or  remote,  who  will  not  hesitate  to  point  out  the 
weakness  of  authorities  based  on  audience  acceptability  alone. 

6.  Qualification  of  Authorities.  It  is  usually  a  desirable 
practice  to  maintain  a  card  file  on  the  authorities  used  in  the 
preparation  of  an  argument.  A  card,  on  which  is  recorded  any 
information  which  tends  to  show  that  the  authority  is  well 
qualified  to  speak  or  write  about  the  topic  under  consideration, 
should  be  used  for  each  author.  Evidence  is  usually  no  better 
than  its  source.  Make  certain  that  you  have  adequate  infor- 
mation concerning  the  source. 

VI.  Summary 

Adequate  knowledge  is  basic  to  the  intelligent  discussion 
of  any  problem.  An  efficient  system  of  research  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  acquiring  an  abundant  store  of  knowledge.  The 
purpose  of  this  chapter  has  been  to  set  forth  some  principles 
of  research  which  should  help  obtain  a  maximum  amount  of 
information  with  the  expenditure  of  a  minimum  amount  of 
time  and  effort.  The  principles  and  techniques  should  be 
used  as  a  guide  only;  do  not  follow  them  blindly,  Add  or 
eliminate  suggestions  as  you  find  it  advisable  to  do  so.  The 
important  factor  in  research  is  to  have  an  orderly  system  of 
investigation  and  adhere  to  it. 
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PROBLEMS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Compile  a  bibliography  on  a  problem  which  you  will  discuss 
or  debate  in  class. 

2.  Prepare  a  brief  biographical  sketch  for  each  of  the  authors 
used  in  the  completion  of  Exercise  1 . 

3.  Explain  in  detail  how  and  where  to  find  information  on  the 
following  topics: 

a)  Social  Security. 

b)  Commodity  price  indexes  since  1900. 

c)  Values  and  limitations  of  group  discussion. 

d)  College  enrollments  since  1910. 

e)  How  the  senators  from  your  state  voted  on  universal  mili- 
tary training  since  1940. 

/)    Books  and  magazine  articles  written  by  John  Dewey. 

4.  Prepare  a  complete  set  of  evidence  cards  for  a  class  debate  or 
discussion.  Follow  the  procedures  outlined  in  this  chapter. 


Chapter  4 

ANALYZING  THE  PROBLEM- 
PRELIMINARY  ANALYSIS 

I.  Purpose  of  the  Preliminary  Analysis 

The  preliminary  survey  is  a  normal  step  in  the  investigation 
of  any  problem.  Suppose  you  wish  to  take  a  vacation  during 
the  summer.  You  will  probably  ask  yourself  the  following 
questions:  Why  do  I  want  to  take  a  vacation?  What  means 
of  transportation  are  available?  What  means  of  transporta- 
tion will  I  choose?  You  will  probably  not  follow  any  formal 
procedure  in  asking  yourself  these  questions,  but  before  you 
take  the  trip  you  will  answer  them  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  purpose  of  a  preliminary  analysis  is  to  get  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  problem  in  relation  to  society  as  a  whole.  It 
is  almost  axiomatic  that  unless  one  understands  and  appreci- 
ates the  nature  of  a  problem  in  relation  to  the  larger  one  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  discuss  or  debate 
it  intelligently.  We  would  not  think  of  buying  a  house  by 
simply  asking  questions  about  it  alone.  We  would  ask  ques- 
tions about  schools,  shopping  districts,  transportation,  neigh- 
bors, etc.  We  would  want  to  see  the  "home"  in  relationship 
to  the  community. 

Some  persons  tend  to  get  into  the  heart  of  a  problem  imme- 
diately—to get  at  the  evidence  and  issues  involved.  There  is 
a  great  danger  in  reading  too  much  and  working  on  irrelevant 
issues  unless  a  preliminary  investigation  is  made  first  and  un- 
less the  exact  nature  of  the  problem  is  understood.  If  some 
general  reading  is  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  investigation 
in  order  to  isolate  the  immediate  object  of  discussion,  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  problem,  the  definition  of  terms,  the 
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irrelevant  and  admitted  matter,  we  are  more  likely  to  arrive  at 
the  real  issues  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  further  research. 
The  purpose  of  the  preliminary  investigation  is  to  arrive  at  a 
clear  perspective  of  the  proposition. 

II.  Getting  a  Perspective 

A.  Origin  and  History  of  the  Problem.— One  of  the  steps 
in  forming  your  attitude  toward  a  problem  is  to  discover  its 
origin.  By  origin  we  simply  mean  those  incidents  or  factors 
that  first  gave  rise  to  the  problem.  For  example,  the  origin  of 
the  topic  "nationalizing  basic  nonagricultural  industries"  does 
not  date  back  to  ancient  Rome.  The  beginning  of  the  con- 
troversy can  probably  be  traced  to  the  first  time  that  private 
industry  in  the  United  States  was  criticized  for  practices  that 
people  believed  were  in  disregard  of  individuals  as  well  as  the 
public, .good.  The  introduction  of  a  bill  into  Congress  would 
certainly  not  be  considered  the  origin  of  the  problem.  Such 
legislation  would  probably  be  the  immediate  cause  for  dis- 
cussion. 

The  history  of  the  question  should  be  concerned  with  those 
items  that  are  pertinent  to  the  development  of  the  problem 
subsequent  to  its  inception.  The  amount  of  historical  data 
will  depend  upon  at  least  two  factors:  the  length  of  time  that 
has  elapsed  between  the  beginning  of  the  problem  and  the 
present  discussion  of  it,  and  the  number  of  times  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  All  items  of  historical 
development  should  be  investigated  because  they  will  un- 
doubtedly provide  clues  to  issues  that  are  involved  in  current 
discussion. 

The  historical  development  of  the  specific  proposal,  as  well 
as  the  unfolding  of  the  general  problem,  should  be  given 
serious  consideration.  Suppose  you  were  discussing  a  recent 
bill  by  Congressmen  to  change  the  method  of  electing  the 
President.  It  would  be  important  to  know  the  historical  evo- 
lution of  the  electoral  college  and  the  immediate  historv  of  the 
specific  proposal.  You  would  want  to  know  when  the  bill  was 
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introduced,  by  whom,  and  under  what  circumstances.  An  an- 
alysis of  its  immediate  history  would  presumably  help  you  to 
find  the  vital  issues  involved. 

B.  The  Immediate  Cause  for  Discussion.— By  "immediate 
cause  for  discussion"  is  meant  those  factors  that  make  the 
problem  come  into  sharp  focus  for  a  given  audience.  Such 
factors  will  vary.  If  a  group  is  concerned  with  the  advisability 
of  building  a  high  school  in  the  community,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  immediate  cause  for  discussion  is  a  referendum 
to  be  voted  upon  by  the  citizens.  If  opposing  political  can- 
didates meet  to  debate  the  desirability  of  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, it  may  be  rightly  assumed  that  the  immediate  cause  for 
discussion  is  the  alleged  differences  in  educational  opportuni- 
ties in  the  United  States.  If  an  insurance  agent  and  a  client 
meet  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  more  insurance  for  the  latter, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  client  has  undertaken  new  respon- 
sibilities reaching  into  the  future.  Factors  bringing  a  problem 
into  immediate  focus  will  usually  be  found  in  the  desires  and 
needs  of  a  specific  audience. 

The  immediate  cause  for  discussion  is  an  important  step  in 
the  preparation  of  an  argument.  Such  an  investigation  should 
reveal  the  reasons  for  discussing  the  problem  and  thus  aid  the 
speakers  in  finding  the  vital  issues  involved.  If  you  do  not  dis- 
cover the  immediate  cause  for  discussion,  you  may  be  dis- 
cussing issues  which  are  not  vital  to  the  audience  you  are 
addressing. 

C.  Delimiting  the  Problem.— In  the  preliminary  analysis 
of  the  problem,  it  is  apparent  that  we  are  proceeding  from  a 
general  to  a  particular  consideration.  It  is  necessary  to  dis- 
cover the  limitations  imposed  by  the  wording  of  the  proposi- 
tion, by  the  kind  and  type  of  problem,  by  the  irrelevant  and 
waived  matter,  and  by  the  immediate  audience  situation. 

1.  Wording  of  the  Problem.  Perhaps  the  most  effective 
way  to  delimit  a  problem  is  by  a  precise  wording  of  a  topic. 
The  nature  of  the  audience  and  the  occasion,  the  time  restric- 
tions, and  the  type  of  argumentative  procedure  used  should 
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be  reflected  here.  If  the  topic  has  not  been  properly  worded, 
turn  to  Chapter  2  and  review  the  requisites  for  a  good  debate 
proposition  or  discussion  topic. 

2.  The  Kind  of  Problem.  Here  we  arc  concerned  with 
whether  the  problem  is  one  for  debate  or  discussion.  Problems 
for  debate  should  be  stated  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  which 
states  the  specific  position  of  the  affirmative  and  the  general 
position  of  the  negative.  Problems  for  discussion  should  be 
stated  in  the  form  of  a  question,  with  no  reference  to  or  indi- 
cation of  the  affirmative  or  negative  position. 

3.  The  Type  of  Problem.  Is  the  problem  one  of  fact, 
value,  or  policy?  The  type  of  problem  is  not  always  apparent 
from  the  wording.  It  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  2  that  prob- 
lems of  fact  suggest  the  question,  Is  it  true?  Problems  of 
value  pose  the  questions,  Is  it  good?  Is  it  desirable?  And  prob- 
lems of  policy  raise  the  query,  Should  it  be  done?  It  is  impor- 
tant to  know  the  type  of  problem  under  discussion  because 
the  analysis  differs  to  some  extent  in  each  case. 

4.  Statement  of  Irrelevant  Matter.  Irrelevant  material 
refers  to  any  matters  of  fact  or  opinion  or  to  issues  which  do 
not  pertain  to  the  problem  that  is  to  be  debated  or  discussed. 
For  example,  Roswell  Edwards  of  Middlebury  College,  in  a 
debate  with  Williams  College,  held  that  in  the  proposition 
Resolved,  That  state  socialism  is  incompatible  with  democ- 
racy the  question  of  whether  the  affirmative  was  advocating 
state  socialism  was  an  irrelevant  issue.  And  in  the  same  debate 
Philip  Hull  of  Middlebury  pointed  out  that  the  discussion  of 
the  desirability  of  socialism  was  irrelevant.1 

5.  Statement  of  Admitted  and  Waived  Matter.  Another 
factor  in  the  delimitation  of  a  problem  is  the  statement  of 
admitted  and  waived  matter.  A  preliminary  survey  may  indi- 
cate that  certain  issues  or  material  should  be  admitted.  For 
example,  an  investigation  of  federal  financial  aid  to  education 
may  indicate  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  among  the  several 

1  University  Debaters'  Annual,  1947-1948  (New  York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  1948),  pp.  225-44. 
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States  concerning  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  this  item. 
There  is  little  justification  in  contending  that  the  differences 
do  not  exist.   That  fact  should  be  admitted. 

It  is  desirable  sometimes  to  waive  certain  issues.  To  waive 
an  issue  does  not  mean  that  the  issue  has  no  relation  to  the 
problem.  It  simply  means  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  discus- 
sion or  debate  the  issue  will  not  enter  into  the  controversy. 
For  example,  let  us  assume  a  discussion  on  the  question,  "Is 
wire  tapping  by  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
justifiable?"  The  issue  concerning  the  constitutionality  of  the 
question  should  be  waived.  If  wire  tapping  is  not  constitu- 
tional, but  is  desirable,  then  an  amendment  should  be  added 
to  the  Constitution. 

6.  Audience  Situations.  The  preparation  of  an  argument 
should  always  be  made  with  a  particular  audience  in  mind.  An 
analysis  of  such  an  audience  may  indicate  that  the  discussion 
of  certain  issues  or  material  would  be  of  little  value  or  interest 
to  it.  There  is  little  to  be  gained  by  presenting  those  parts 
of  a  problem  which  are  of  no  concern  to  the  immediate  audi- 
ence. For  example,  in  a  discussion  of  a  proposal  to  establish 
federal  price  insurance  for  farm  commodities,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  inadvisable  to  discuss  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
administration.  The  farmer  is  primarily  interested  in  what  he 
must  pay,  what  he  gets  in  return,  and  in  the  possible  limita- 
tions put  upon  his  freedom  of  activity.  Many  discussions, 
forums,  and  debates  are  not  successful  because  the  participants 
fail  to  adapt  the  controversy  to  the  audience. 

III.  Defining  the  Problem 

A.  Purpose  of  the  Definitions.— It  is  necessary  for  partici- 
pants in  argument,  as  well  as  for  the  audience,  to  know  exactly 
what  is  meant  by  the  terms  used  in  the  question  or  the  propo- 
sition. How  often  have  you  had  an  extended  argument  with 
someone,  only  to  find  that  you  were  not  arguing  about  the 
same  thing  at  all?  You  failed  to  define  your  terms  at  the  out- 
set.   Not  infrequently  intercollegiate  debates  become  inde- 
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pendent  speeches  by  four  or  six  persons  because  the  partici- 
pants did  not  agree  upon  the  explanation  of  the  terms.  It  is 
obvious  that  confusion  will  result  if  everyone,  including  the 
audience,  does  not  understand  the  exact  nature  of  the  topic 
under  discussion. 

Although  the  definition  of  terms  may  serve  to  delimit  the 
problem,  this  is  not  the  primary  function  of  definitions.  De- 
limitation should  be  accomplished  by  precise  and  specific 
wording,  by  agreement  on  irrelevant,  waived,  and  admitted 
matter,  and  by  selecting  issues  with  a  due  regard  for  audience 
interests.  The  definition  of  terms  should  make  clear  what  is 
meant  by  those  used  in  the  final  statement  of  the  topic. 

B.  Attributes  of  a  Good  Definition.— 1.  Stated  in  Exact 
Language.  It  is  obviously  difficult  to  define  terms  exactly 
because  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  related  to  the  experience  of 
the  individual.  But  for  the  purposes  of  specific  controversy, 
there  must  be  a  meeting  of  minds  at  the  moment  on  the  mean- 
ing of  terms.  That  can  be  approximated,  at  least,  by  using 
exact  language. 

By  exact  language  we  mean  words  that  have  the  same  mean- 
ing for  all  concerned.  In  some  instances  speakers  do  not  wish 
to  use  too  precise  language  in  order  that  they  may  achieve  the 
desired  end  through  misunderstanding.  A  very  common  tech- 
nique used  for  that  purpose  is  the  employment  of  ambiguous 
and  question-begging  terms— terms  that  are  expressed  in  lan- 
guage which  may  be  interpreted  in  several  different  ways.  Such 
definitions  can  only  serve  to  confuse  rather  than  to  clarify. 

2.  Stated  in  Simple  Terms.  A  definition  must  be  instantly 
understood  by  the  audience.  If  a  definition  is  expressed  in 
terms  that  are  not  comprehended,  there  is  little  value  in  giving 
it.  Even  though  you  think  your  definition  is  readily  under- 
standable, it  is  usually  desirable  to  give  examples  and  illustra- 
tions of  what  you  mean.  A  mental  picture  is  worth  a  thousand 
abstract  terms. 

3.  Taken  from  an  Authoritative  Source.  Unless  the  au- 
dience accepts  you  as  being  competent  to  speak  on  the  topic 
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under  consideration,  it  is  wise  to  cite  an  authority  for  your 
definitions— an  expert  who  is  acceptable  to  your  listeners. 

4.  Should  Not  Include  the  Term  Being  Defined.  There 
is  little  value  for  the  layman  in  defining  an  enthymeme  as  "an 
enthymematic  chain  of  reasoning  that  involves  a  series  of 
enthymemes."  Such  a  definition  is  not  stated  in  simple  terms 
and  it  uses  the  term  that  the  explanation  is  trying  to  make 
clear. 

5.  Should  Be  All-Inclusive.  A  definition  should  include 
all  items  that  are  involved  in  the  term  being  defined.  For  ex- 
ample, the  definition  of  the  term  "state"  in  the  proposition 
Resolved,  That  Hawaii  should  be  admitted  into  the  federal 
union  as  a  state  must  include  the  essential  attributes  of  a  state. 

6.  Should  be  Mutually  Exclusive.  A  definition  of  a  term 
should  apply  only  to  the  term  that  is  being  defined.  For  exam- 
ple, the  definition  of  "railroads"  should  not  be  such  as  to  in- 
clude subways,  tramways,  or  other  means  of  transportation. 

7.  Should  Be  in  Context.  The  definition  of  any  term 
used  in  a  proposition  for  debate  or  in  a  question  for  discussion 
has  little  merit  unless  it  is  explained  with  reference  to  other 
terms  in  the  proposition  or  question.  The  concept  "veto"  in 
the  proposition  Resolved,  That  the  United  Nations  should 
abolish  the  use  of  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council,  if  not  de- 
fined in  relation  to  the  Security  Council,  does  nothing  to  help 
clarify  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  it  is  used  in  the  proposition 
itself. 

C.  Types  of  Definition.— 1.  Etymology.  Sometimes  it  is 
helpful  to  study  the  derivation  of  a  word  in  order  to  under- 
stand its  real  meaning.  For  example,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
alliance  is  made  clear  if  we  know  that  the  word  came  from  the 
Old  French  word  aliance,  meaning  an  alliance  with.  It  is  rarely 
sufficient,  however,  to  define  a  term  by  etymology  alone. 

2.  Authority.  When  discussing  problems  involving  social, 
political,  or  economic  terminology,  definition  by  authority  is 
usually  necessary.  For  example,  the  best  definition  of  "person- 
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ality"  would  probably  be  found  in  a  text  by  an  expert  in  the 
field  of  psychology  or  sociology.  Thus,  "personality  is  the  or- 
ganization of  all  the  integrative  processes  in  the  brain."  2 

3.  Negation.  Sometimes  a  term  can  be  made  clear  by  tell- 
ing what  it  does  not  mean.  Rarely  will  such  a  definition  be 
adequate  if  used  alone,  but  when  employed  in  conjunction 
with  other  methods,  it  becomes  a  very  effective  means  of  mak- 
ing the  meaning  clear.  For  example,  in  a  debate  between 
Wabash  College  and  Earlham  College,  Mr.  Clark  defined  or 
explained  what  he  meant  by  tax-supported  schools  by  saying 
that  "We  must  throw  out  parochial  schools  because  of  a  recent 
Supreme  Court  ruling  separating  the  state  from  the  church  in 
matters  of  education."  3  That  is  definition  by  negation. 

4.  Agreement  on  Attributes.  This  method  of  definition  is 
very  common  among  participants  in  debate  and  discussion, 
and  it  is  essential  when  discussing  or  debating  a  problem  of 
value.  Criteria  of  evaluation  must  be  agreed  upon  if  a  contro- 
versy is  to  be  worth  while.  Such  a  definition  may  not  meet  the 
requisites  of  a  technical  definition,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
clarity  or  delimitation  it  is  usually  better  than  a  technical  defi- 
nition. This  method  consists  of  listing  certain  elements  or 
items  as  constituting  the  meaning  of  a  term.  In  a  University 
of  Nebraska  Radio  Forum,  the  participants  agreed  upon  the 
following  as  attributes  that  characterize  our  "foreign  economic 
policy":    (1)    Economic  security  within  the  United  States, 

(2)  our  security  depends  upon  the  security  of  other  nations, 

(3)  peace,  (4)  political  security,  (5)  equal  access  to  raw  mate- 
rials by  all  nations.4  One  might  wish  to  disagree  with  this  defi- 
nition, but  it  apparently  served  the  Nebraska  forum  very  well. 

5.  Contrast  and  Comparison.  Another  method  of  defini- 
tion that  helps  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  terms  is  to  point  out 

2  Henry  A.  Murray  and  Clyde  Kluckhohn,  Personality  in  Nature,  Society, 
and  Culture  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1948),  p.  9. 

3  University  Debaters'  Annual,  1948-1949  (New  York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  1949),  p.  17. 

4  University  Debaters'  Annual,  1945-1946  (New  York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  1946),  pp.  93-94. 
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elements  of  likeness  or  difference  between  them.  This  method 
is  more  effective  when  it  is  used  in  conjunction  with  others. 
Robert  A  lyers,  of  the  University  of  Southern  California,  used  the 
method  of  comparison  to  make  clear  what  he  meant  by  "federal 
world  government."  "This  government  will  be  patterned  on 
the  general  plan  of  the  United  States  federal  union."  5 

The  method  of  contrast  was  used  by  Frank  Fenn,  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  when  he  defined  the  word  "train- 
ing'' in  the  proposition  Resolved,  That  the  United  States 
should  adopt  a  system  of  universal  military  training.  Mr.  Fenn 
said  that  the  word  "training"  should  be  defined  as  opposed  to 
"service."  "By  training,  we  mean  education— education  in  the 
principles  of  military  tactics  and  military  propagation."  6 

6.  Example.  Definition  by  example  is  frequently  a  desirable 
method  of  making  terms  clear.  Consider  the  following  defini- 
tion by  example  of  Eleanor  Heinz,  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri: 

What  do  we  mean  by  war  marriages?  Let  us  take  the  case  of 
Mary  and  Johnny,  who  met  while  Johnny  was  stationed  at  Kala- 
mazoo. Their  meeting  was  quite  coincidental,  but  their  friend- 
ship budded  and  blossomed  in  one  evening.  They  managed  to 
see  each  other  at  every  available  moment  for  the  next  two  weeks. 
Johnny,  whose  future  was  to  be  so  uncertain,  convinced  Mary 
that  they  should  take  their  happiness  while  they  could,  and  so 
they  were  married  after  a  three-week  acquaintanceship.7 

D.  Sources  of  Definitions.— 1.  Dictionary.  Dictionary 
definitions  are  rarely  satisfactory  as  explanations  of  terms  used 
in  discussion  and  debate  because  they  do  not  relate  to  the  con- 
text of  the  problem.  The  most  important  contribution  of  these 
is  that  they  provide  information  concerning  the  etymology  of 
the  term,  which  may  be  used  as  background  reference  for  fur- 
ther investigation. 

2.  Encyclopedias  and  Books  in  Specialized  Fields.  Ex- 
cellent sources  for  definitions  are  glossaries,  encyclopedias, 

5  University  Debaters  Annual,  1942-1943  (New  York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  1943),  p.  202. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  189.  7  Ibid.,  p.  162. 
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or  books  in  specialized  fields.  A  group  of  students  were  dis- 
cussing the  question,  'Is  it  possible  for  soldiers  in  combat  areas 
to  maintain  high  morale?"  There  had  been  considerable  dis- 
agreement over  the  meaning  of  "high  morale"  until  one  mem- 
ber introduced  a  definition  from  a  specialized  source.  The 
student  said  that  he  thought  the  group  should  accept  the  defi- 
nition that  "high  morale  is  a  condition  of  mental  soundness 
marked  by  a  wholehearted,  decisive  resolution  to  achieve  given 
goals,  and  by  spirited,  unyielding,  coordinated  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  these  goals."  8  This  definition  from  a  specialized 
source  satisfied  the  entire  group. 

3.  Official  Definitions.  Often  the  organization  or  body 
with  which  the  problem  is  concerned  is  the  best  source  of  defi- 
nitions. For  example,  the  best  source  for  the  definition  of  the 
term  "veto"  in  the  question,  "What  should  be  done  about  the 
Veto'  power  as  used  by  the  Security  Council?"  is  the  official 
record  of  the  meetings  of  the  United  Nations. 

IV.  Relation  of  the  Preliminary  Analysis 
to  Discussion  and  Debate 

There  is  little  difference  between  the  preliminary  investiga- 
tion for  debate  and  that  for  discussion.  Debaters  and  discuss- 
ants must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  specific  problem 
in  relation  to  the  problem  in  general.  Participants  in  any  type 
of  controversy  are  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  if  they  do  not 
have  a  grasp  of  the  topic  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  of  the  particular 
problem  under  consideration.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
delimiting  and  defining  a  problem  are  essentially  the  same  for 
any  type  of  controversy.  There  is  little  need  for  a  distinct  type 
of  preliminary  investigation  for  debate  and  another  for  dis- 
cussion. 

V.  Summary 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  has  been  to  suggest  techniques 
and  procedures  for  the  preliminary  analysis  of  any  given  prob- 

8  Hadley  Cantril,  Gauging  Public  Opinion  (Princeton  University  Press, 
1944),  p.  234. 
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lem,  whether  it  is  a  proposition  for  debate  or  a  question  for 
discussion.  It  is  important  to  locate  the  problem  in  relation  to 
society  as  a  whole.  That  is  accomplished  by  an  analysis  of  the 
historical  development  of  the  problem  in  its  general  as  well  as 
its  specific  aspects,  and  by  a  consideration  of  the  immediate 
cause  for  discussion. 

It  is  necessary  to  delimit  the  problem  under  consideration. 
Six  suggestions  were  offered  to  help  in  accomplishing  this  end. 
Those  steps  were:  (1)  precise  wording,  (2)  recognizing  the 
kind  of  problem,  (3)  recognizing  the  type  of  problem,  (4)  ex- 
cluding the  irrelevant  matter,  (5)  excluding  the  admitted  and 
waived  matter,  and  (6)  adapting  the  problem  to  audience  in- 
terests and  needs. 

An  important  part  of  the  preliminary  analysis  is  the  defini- 
tion of  terms.  Here  the  requisites  of  a  good  definition  were 
set  forth  and  several  methods  of  formulating  a  definition  were 
explained  and  illustrated. 

An  integral  part  of  the  preliminary  investigation  is  the  analy- 
sis of  the  issues  involved.  That  matter  will  be  given  detailed 
treatment  in  the  next  chapter. 

PROBLEMS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Select  a  problem.  Phrase  the  problem  either  as  a  proposition 
for  debate  or  as  a  question  for  discussion.  Following  the  steps  in 
the  preliminary  investigation  outlined  in  this  chapter,  construct  an 
adequate  survey  of  the  problem.  Be  prepared  to  give  an  eight- 
minute  speech  about  your  investigation. 

2.  Select  two  textbooks  in  discussion  and  two  in  debate.  Com- 
pare the  chapters  pertaining  to  the  preliminary  investigation  of  a 
problem.  Are  there  essential  differences?  If  so,  what  are  they?  Be 
prepared  to  give  a  critical  evaluation  of  your  findings. 

3.  Examine  a  debate  or  discussion  in  the  University  Debaters' 
Annual.  Does  the  introduction  to  the  problem  reflect  the  steps  in 
the  preliminary  investigation?  Report  your  findings  in  a  three- 
minute  speech  to  the  class. 

4.  Using  the  University  Debaters'  Annual  or  any  other  source, 
find  examples  of  the  types  of  definitions  explained  in  this  chapter. 


Chapter  5 

ANALYZING  THE  PROBLEM- 
FINDING  THE  ISSUES 

I.  Importance  of  Finding  the  Issues 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  were  concerned  with  getting  a 
perspective  of  the  problem.  In  this  chapter  we  begin  an  analy- 
sis of  the  issues  involved.  It  will  be  necessary  to  continue  gen- 
eral reading  and  even  do  some  specific  reading  in  order  to 
discover  the  possible  points  of  disagreement.  However,  it  is 
not  the  purpose  here  to  find  the  available  evidence  on  any 
particular  issue.  Our  primary  concern  in  this  chapter  is  with 
possible  causes  and  effects,  and  the  probable  hypothesis  and 
solution  of  the  problem  under  consideration. 

We  shall  set  forth  the  nature  of  issues,  the  types  of  issues, 
the  possible  issues  in  problems  of  policy,  fact,  and  value. 
Again,  this  chapter  should  be  considered  as  a  guide  to  investi- 
gation rather  than  investigation  per  se. 

The  issues  involved  in  a  particular  proposition  or  question 
may  be  evident  without  much  investigation.  In  that  event, 
this  chapter  will  not  be  of  tremendous  significance.  However, 
the  issues  concerning  most  problems  are  usually  not  apparent 
at  first  glance.  In  either  case  it  would  be  well  to  study  this 
chapter  carefully. 

II.  Nature  of  Issues 

A.  Definition.— Issues  are  the  essential  points  or  subpoints 
of  controversy  that  evolve  in  the  consideration  of  a  given  prop- 
osition. The  term  "essential"  in  this  definition  means  that  the 
points  or  subpoints  must  be  vital  to  a  solution.  That  is,  no 
valid  conclusion  can  be  reached  concerning  the  problem  as  a 
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whole  unless  the  essential  points  and  subpoints  are  consid- 
ered. The  term  "evolve"  means  that  the  essential  points  are 
discovered  in  the  investigation  of  the  problem;  the  main  points 
cannot  be  invented  or  superimposed  upon  it. 

There  is  no  rule  of  thumb  by  which  we  can  determine 
whether  or  not  issues  are  essential  in  a  given  proposition. 
Thev  will  arise  from  and  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  discussed.  Help- 
ful suggestions  are  offered  in  the  following  pages  but  they 
should  be  used  as  guides  and  not  as  absolute  dicta  on  how  to 
find  the  vital  points  in  a  given  problem. 

B.  Attributes  of  Issues.— 1.  Issues  Should  Be  Stated  in 
Question  Form.  Issues  should  be  stated  in  question  form  be- 
cause they  are  a  part  of  the  exploratory  stage  of  the  investiga- 
tion. When  you  have  completed  your  exploration  and  are 
ready  to  take  a  definite  position  on  the  points  of  difference, 
you  express  your  belief  in  a  declarative  sentence,  commonly 
called  a  "contention." 

The  meaning  of  issues  and  contentions  should  be  kept  clear 
in  order  to  avoid  confusion.  In  the  exploratory  stage,  for  ex- 
ample, the  question  is  raised,  "What  proposal  will  best  meet 
the  needs  of  the  situation?"  But  as  soon  as  a  plan  is  chosen  to 
meet  those  needs,  the  conclusion  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  a 
contention— Plan  "A"  is  the  best  plan  to  meet  the  needs. 

2.  Issues  Must  Be  Essential  Points.  Main  issues  that  are 
set  forth  as  steps  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  must  be  vital  to 
it.  An  issue  that  is  not  an  integral  and  unseparable  part  of  the 
problem  is  not  essential  and  should  not  be  included  in  an 
analysis.  For  example,  in  arguing  the  proposition  Resolved, 
That  the  federal  government  should  give  financial  aid  to  edu- 
cation the  issue  that  education  is  in  need  of  aid  is  not  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  specific  problem.  But  the  question  whether  or. 
not  education  in  the  several  states  is  in  need  of  federal  aid  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  problem. 

3.  Issues  Should  Be  All-Inclusive.    Our  investigation 
should  result  in  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  points  neces- 
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sary  in  solving  a  problem.  If  any  one  of  the  vital  points  is 
omitted,  your  issues  are  not  all-inclusive.  Decisions  which  are 
based  on  an  analysis  that  does  not  include  all  vital  points  will 
probably  lead  to  an  invalid  conclusion. 

4.  Issues  Must  Be  Mutually  Exclusive.  If  issues  overlap 
in  content,  they  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  Each  issue  should 
be  a  discrete  element  of  the  problem.  If  the  main  points  of 
controversy  are  not  discrete,  the  analysis  of  the  problem  will  be 
hazy  and  confusing. 

III.  Kinds  of  Issues 

A.  Potential  Issues.— The  term  "potential  issues"  is  inter- 
preted to  mean  all  possible  issues  that  might  arise  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  a  given  topic.  All  potential  issues  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  vital  and  inherent  points.  It  is  important,  however, 
that  the  debater  or  the  discussant  consider  all  potential  issues 
because  it  is  necessary  to  know  whether  or  not  a  potential  issue 
is  a  vital  point  in  the  discussion.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  significance  of  a  possible  issue  unless  the  disputants  are 
aware  of  it.  It  is  possible  for  a  speaker  to  "sell"  the  audience  a 
nonvital  point  as  a  vital  point  unless  an  adversary  can  demon- 
strate that  the  issue  is  not  essential. 

1.  Problems  of  Policy.  The  potential  issues  in  a  problem 
of  policy  will  generally  originate  from  the  basic  question 
"Why  should  the  proposed  policy  be  adopted?"  In  order  to 
answer  this  basic  question,  several  others  must  be  asked  which 
serve  as  an  outline  of  the  possible  issues  involved.  An  outline 
of  the  potential  issues  on  a  problem  of  policy  would  include 
the  following  questions. 

a.  What  are  the  objectives  or  standards  by  which  the  re- 
sults must  be  measured?  If  an  argument  is  concerned  with 
federal  aid  to  education,  certain  standards  concerning  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  maintain  an  adequate  educa- 
tional system  must  be  established.  If  disputants  do  not  agree 
on  the  objectives,  there  may  never  be  a  conflict  of  argument 
throughout  the  entire  consideration  of  the  problem,  except  on 
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the  objectives  sought.  An  intelligent  and  worth-while  discus- 
sion could  be  held  on  the  standards  of  judgment,  but  a  worth- 
while debate  would  hardly  be  possible.  Criteria  are  usually 
agreed  upon  in  the  process  of  discussion,  but  they  should  be 
agreed  upon  prior  to  an  actual  debate. 

b.  What  are  the  evils  of  the  present  system?  If  a  change 
from  the  status  quo  is  proposed  or  intimated,  it  is  necessary 
to  prove  that  evils  exist  in  the  present  system.  If  you  wish  to 
prove  that  the  electoral  college  should  be  abolished,  you  must 
show  that  specific  evils  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  the  elec- 
toral college. 

c.  Are  the  evils  serious  enough  to  warrant  a  change?  You 
must  not  only  prove  that  evils  exist  in  the  present  system,  you 
must  prove  that  they  are  serious  enough  to  warrant  a  change 
from  the  status  quo.  This  is  a  very  important  question  in  a 
problem  of  policy.  The  mere  existence  of  evils  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  they  are  serious  enough  to  call  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  a  system.  Many  disputants  prove  that  evils  exist,  but 
they  do  not  prove  that  they  are  vitally  serious. 

d.  Are  the  evils  inherent  in  the  system?  No  matter  how 
serious  the  evils  are,  they  are  not  inherent  if  it  is  possible  to 
remedy  them  without  abolishing  the  system.  Many  intercol- 
legiate debaters  fail  to  consider  this  question  at  all.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  questions  in  a  problem  of  policy. 

e.  What  possible  plans  can  be  offered  to  remedy  the  evils 
in  the  present  system?  Whether  you  are  debating  a  proposi- 
tion or  discussing  a  question,  it  is  important  to  discover  all 
possible  solutions  to  a  problem.  The  affirmative  in  any  debate 
on  a  proposition  of  policy  is  committed  to  a  specific  solution, 
but  the  negative  may  defend  the  status  quo  (the  present  plan) 
or  may  propose  any  solution  other  than  the  one  proposed  by 
the  affirmative.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  negative  to  investi- 
gate not  only  the  solution  proposed  by  the  affirmative  but 
any  other  possible  solution.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  affirma: 
tive  to  discover  all  possible  solutions  as  well.  If  it  does  not,  the 
negative  may  propose  a  solution  which  the  affirmative  is  un- 
able to  discuss  intelligently.  Many  affirmative  teams  lose  de- 
bates because  they  fail  to  consider  such  possible  solutions. 
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The  enumeration  and  investigation  of  all  possible  solutions 
to  a  problem  are  the  heart  of  any  good  discussion  on  a  ques- 
tion of  policy.  It  is  the  function  of  a  discussion  group  to  find 
the  best  solution  to  a  problem.  Discussants  cannot  arrive  at 
a  good  solution  unless  they  first  explore  all  pertinent  ones. 

f.  Will  any  of  the  proposed  plans  remedy  the  evils  in  the 
present  system?  In  debate,  of  course,  the  affirmative  is  com- 
mitted to  a  specific  solution  if  the  proposition  is  properly 
worded.  It  must  defend  that  proposal  at  all  times.  But  the 
affirmative  must  be  able  to  prove  that  no  other  plan  will  rem- 
edy the  evils  of  the  present  system.  It  must  be  aware  of  the 
values  of  other  plans  in  relation  to  its  proposal.  The  negative 
may  choose  to  defend  the  status  quo,  or  it  may  propose  minor 
changes.  If  the  present  system  is  not  defensible,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  negative  to  find  a  plan  which  will  remove  its  evils. 

The  task  of  the  discussants  is  to  weigh  all  plans,  including 
the  present  system,  and  decide  which  one  does  the  best  job 
of  meeting  the  objectives  set  forth.  It  is  possible  that  discuss- 
ants may  decide  that  the  present  system  is  the  best  solution. 
In  that  event,  no  change  of  policy  would  be  recommended. 
Discussants  in  that  event  would  be  essentially  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  negative  debating  team  that  decides  to  defend  the 
status  quo. 

g.  What  are  the  evils  of  the  proposed  plans?  Participants 
in  both  discussion  and  debate  must  evaluate  the  possible  evils 
of  each  proposal.  In  debate,  however,  the  affirmative  is  com- 
mitted to  the  position  that  its  plan  has  fewer  evils  than  any 
of  the  other  proposals.  The  presumption  in  debate  is  that  the 
affirmative  has  selected  what  it  believes  to  be  the  best  solution. 
The  negative,  if  it  chooses  not  to  defend  the  status  quo,  must 
show  that  the  evils  of  the  plan  which  it  defends  are  not  as  bad 
as  the  evils  of  the  affirmative  proposal. 

Discussants,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  the  hazards  of  all 
possible  plans  and  presumably  select  that  plan,  other  things 
being  equal,  which  presents  the  fewer  evils. 

h.  Are  the  evils  inherent  in  the  proposed  plan?  It  was 
pointed  out  earlier  that  the  affirmative  must  prove  that  the 
evils  are  inherent  in  the  present  system.    When  evils  are  al- 
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Icgcd  to  exist  in  a  plan,  it  is  important  to  determine  whether 
or  not  thev  are  inherent  in  the  system.  Discussants  and  de- 
baters must  consider  this  question  very  carefully. 

i.  Which  plan  has  the  fewer  evils?  The  affirmative  in  debate 
is  committed  to  the  position  that  its  proposal  has  the  fewest 
evils.  It  is  the  function  of  discussants  to  determine  which  plan 
has  the  fewest  evils  and  select  it  as  the  best  solution. 

j.  Which  plan  would  be  most  beneficial?  Here,  again,  the 
affirmative  in  debate  contends  that  its  proposal  has  the  great- 
est number  of  benefits.  Discussants,  on  the  other  hand,  weigh 
the  merits  of  all  plans  and  select  the  one  which  has  the  greatest 
benefits. 

k.  Are  the  proposed  plans  practicable?  Regardless  of  the 
benefits  of  a  plan,  it  is  of  little  value  as  an  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem if  its  implementing  is  impossible.  The  final  test  of  any 
solution  is  to  put  it  into  actual  practice.  That,  of  course,  is 
exactly  what  is  done  in  many  situations.  Decisions  of  boards 
of  directors,  Congressmen,  or  executive  groups  of  an  institu- 
tion are  pretested  in  so  far  as  possible,  but  the  real  test  is  the 
implementation  of  the  solution  by  those  charged  with  that 
responsibility. 

Whenever  possible,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  conduct  a  "dry 
run"  on  the  solution.  In  other  words,  put  it  into  operation 
under  simulated  conditions.  Many  solutions  to  military  prob- 
lems are  tested  in  this  manner.  It  is  usually  not  possible,  of 
course,  to  pretest  the  decisions  of  most  debate  and  discussion 
groups  except  by  means  of  analogous  situations. 

2.  Problems  of  Fact.  The  potential  issues  that  may  arise 
in  such  problems  will  depend,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  topic.  A  question  of  fact  asks  one  of  the  follow- 
ing questions:  Did  the  act  occur?  Does  the  thing  exist?  Is  the 
object  correctly  classified?  What  is  the  connection  between 
events?  When  discussing  the  question,  "Is  the  United  States 
drifting  toward  socialism?"  It  would  be  necessary  to  establish 
certain  manifestations  of  socialism  and  then  determine 
whether  or  not  those  signs  exist  in  the  United  States.  The  two 
important   potential   questions  in   this  problem  would  be: 
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"What  are  the  signs  of  socialism?"  and  "Do  these  exist  in  the 
United  States?" 

The  potential  issues  involved  in  the  question,  "Was  our 
foreign  policy  in  the  Far  East  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  Korea?"  would  be  determined  from  the  facts  and  evi- 
dence. One  important  potential  issue  would  be,  "What  was 
our  policy  in  the  Far  East?"  The  second  probable  issue  would 
be,  "Was  there  anv  connection  between  the  various  tenets  of 
our  Far  Eastern  policy  and  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea?" 

3.  Problems  of  Value.  Potential  issues  in  problems  that 
express  a  judgment  or  an  evaluation  depend,  to  a  great  extent, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  proposition.  Probably  the  most  impor- 
tant potential  issue  is,  "What  are  the  criteria  of  judgment?" 
A  second  one  should  be,  "What  does  the  evidence  show  about 
the  problem  under  consideration  in  relation  to  the  criteria?" 
For  example,  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  "Do  our  schools 
educate?"  the  most  important  issue  would  be,  "What  are  the 
criteria  of  education?"  The  second  issue  would  be,  "Are  our 
schools  living  up  to  those  criteria?" 

The  most  difficult  aspect  of  discussing  questions  of  value  is 
the  acceptance  of  criteria  by  everyone  concerned— including 
the  members  of  the  audience.  In  debating  propositions  of 
value,  the  disputants  must  agree  upon  the  criteria  before  the 
contest.  If  agreement  cannot  be  reached,  we  have  a  debate  on 
what  are  the  criteria  rather  than  on  the  basic  proposition.  For 
example,  suppose  you  are  debating  the  proposition,  Resolved, 
That  alliances  are  detrimental.  Unless  you  can  agree  with  your 
opponent  upon  the  definition  of  the  word  "detrimental"  in 
regard  to  alliances,  you  will  not  be  able  to  solve  the  basic 
problem. 

B.  Main  Issues.— Main  issues  may  be  defined  as  those 
essential  points  of  difference  which  must  be  considered  in  any 
given  situation  if  we  are  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the 
problem.  Rarely,  if  ever,  except  in  extended  debates  and  dis- 
cussion, do  the  potential  issues  and  the  main  issues  coincide. 
There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  they  are  usually  not  the 
same.  First,  the  time  limit  imposed  on  discussions  and  debate 
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prevents  the  disputants  from  considering  all  possible  issues. 
Second,  the  immediate  audience  may  not  be  concerned  with 
some  of  the  potential  issues.  In  this  event  it  is  not  desirable 
to  discuss  those  issues  unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  the 
audience  that  it  is  to  their  best  interest  to  know  about  them. 

C.  Ultimate  Issues.— In  any  controversy,  a  specific  number 
of  main  issues  mav  be  set  forth,  but  the  final  argument  may 
center  around  onlv  one  or  two  of  them.  Kleber  Miller,  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  illustrated  the  use  of  the  ultimate  issue 
in  a  debate  with  the  University  of  Oklahoma  on  the  proposi- 
tion. Resolved,  That  war  with  Russia  is  inevitable  within  the 
present  generation. 

Well,  I  think  we  can  all  see  the  prime  issue  that's  come  out 
of  this  debate.  I  think  we  can  all  realize  that  the  major  ques- 
tion we're  going  to  have  to  answer  tonight,  before  we  decide 
just  how  we  can  answer  this  problem  we're  discussing,  is  this: 
Is  the  present  policy  of  Russia  going  to  lead  us  to  war  in  the 
next  thirty*  years?  * 

D.  Subissues.— In  order  to  prove  a  main  issue,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  raise  several  questions  concerning  it.  Those  questions 
are  called  the  subissues.  For  example,  in  a  debate  with  Wil- 
lamette University  on  the  proposition  Resolved,  That  the 
United  States  should  adopt  a  system  of  planned  economy,  the 
negative,  upheld  bv  the  University  of  Redlands,  contended 
that  the  affirmative  plan  was  "merely  an  idea  and  not  a  defi- 
nite, well-organized,  democratic  program."  They  offered  the 
following  subpoints  to  prove  that  main  contention:  "(1)  No 
distinct  and  precise  steps  are  suggested,  (2)  the  plan  would 
not  control  monopoly,  (3)  it  is  incompatible  with  democracy, 
for  it  centralizes  control,  eliminates  freedom  of  action,  and 
encourages  dictatorship  by  unifying  leadership."  2 

IV.  Discovering  the  Issues 

A.  Finding  All  Issues.— It  is  important  in  the  analysis  of 
any  type  of  topic  to  discover  all  issues.    A  problem  that  is 

1  Unixersih  Debaters'  Annual,  J94S-1949  (New  York:  The  H.  \V.  Wilson 
Co..  1949),  pp.  :Z4-::.  2Ibid.,  p.  121. 
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solved  without  considering  all  essential  points  is  of  little  value. 
Suppose  a  board  of  directors  of  a  business  firm  did  not  consider 
all  vital  issues  in  making  a  decision  to  raise  the  price  of  their 
product.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  company  might  either 
be  liquidated  or  suffer  severe  setbacks  as  a  result.  Or  suppose 
that  you  did  not  consider  the  vital  points  in  making  a  decision 
to  go  to  a  certain  college.  It  might  mean  that  your  degree 
would  be  of  little  value  to  you.  A  good  decision  should  be 
based  on  a  thorough  analysis  of  all  pertinent  issues  involved 
in  a  given  problem. 

B.  What  Are  the  Objectives  Sought?— In  our  considera- 
tion of  the  potential  issues  of  problems  of  either  policy,  fact, 
or  value,  we  emphasized  in  each  case  that  it  is  essential  to 
agree  upon  the  goals  or  objectives  when  trying  to  find  a  solu- 
tion. Here  again  we  emphasize  the  point  that  the  objectives 
must  be  kept  in  mind  in  order  to  discover  the  real  issues  of 
the  problem.  For  example,  let  us  assume  that  you  are  dis- 
cussing with  your  parents  the  selection  of  a  college.  Your  own 
aims  will  play  an  important  role  in  the  selection  of  the  school. 
What  kind  of  education  do  you  want?  Are  you  interested  in 
a  professional  career?  How  much  can  your  parents  afford  to 
spend  on  your  education?  Have  your  friends  gone  to  college? 
Those  and  many  other  questions  concerning  your  objectives 
will  serve  as  guides  to  the  basic  issues. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reach  agreement  on  aims  and  objectives. 
Persons  differ  widely  in  their  standards  of  value.  Sometimes 
the  best  that  one  can  do  is  to  find  out  what  the  values  of 
others  are  and  attempt  to  come  to  some  agreement  on  the 
essential  goals.  When  criteria  of  evaluation  cannot  be  agreed 
upon,  there  is  little  possibility  for  debate,  and  discussion  is 
limited  to  a  solution  based  upon  partial  agreement,  which  is 
tantamount  to  no  reasonable  solution  at  all.  In  such  cases, 
disputants  frequently  resort  to  some  form  of  force.  Some  of 
the  problems  placed  before  the  United  Nations  Securitv 
Council  resulted  in  the  use  of  force  because  the  disputants 
could  not  find  common  aims  and  objectives.  The  Korean 
problem  was  a  typical  example  of  what  happens  when  stand- 
ards of  value  cannot  be  agreed  upon. 
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C.  Read  Objectively.— It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  main 
issues  of  any  problem  without  obtaining  a  grasp  of  all  perti- 
nent information  concerning  it.  Investigators  frequently  look 
for  data  which  support  their  own  point  of  view.  That  is  not 
reading  objectively.  All  information  should  be  weighed  in 
the  light  of  common  goals. 

D.  List  the  Arguments.— Another  step  in  discovering  the 
issues  of  a  problem  is  to  make  a  list  of  all  the  arguments,  both 
pro  and  con,  concerning  the  possible  solutions.  Such  a  listing 
provides  an  outline  of  the  arguments  for  the  entire  contro- 
versy. The  initial  listing  may  not  correspond  to  the  main 
issues  involved.  It  may  be  discovered  that  some  of  the  main 
arguments  are  really  subpoints  under  other  arguments.  It 
should  be  intriguing,  however,  to  list  the  arguments  and  then 
fit  them  into  a  unified  whole. 

E.  Contrast  the  Arguments.— The  final  step  in  discovering 
the  main  issues  of  a  problem  is  to  contrast  the  main  arguments 
for  and  against  the  various  proposals.  The  essential  issues  be- 
come apparent  as  the  arguments  are  contrasted.  Let  us  illus- 
trate by  setting  forth  a  partial  analysis  of  the  issues  on  a  spe- 
cific problem.  The  following  condensation  was  taken  from  the 
debate  between  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  and  Purdue 
University  on  the  proposition  Resolved,  That  every  able- 
bodied  citizen  of  the  United  States  should  have  one  year  of 
full-time  military  training  before  attaining  the  age  of  twenty- 
four.  3 

Affirmative  Contentions  Negative  Contentions 

A.  Russians    are    preparing    for     A.  Universal     military     training 
eventual  conflict.  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  pre- 
vent war. 

B.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  meet  B.  Recent  developments  in  scien- 
the  crisis  is  to  adopt  a  system  tific  warfare  have  made  UMT 
of  military  training.                            obsolete. 

C.  The  temporary  draft  will  not  C.  Universal  military  training  is 
solve  the  problem.  costly  and  inefficient. 

3  University  Debaters'  Annual,  1947-1948  (New  York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  1948),  pp.  184-88. 
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Issues 

A.  Is  there  a  need  for  universal  military  training? 

B.  Is  universal  military  training  the  best  method  of  meeting  the  need? 

C.  Is  universal  military  training  practicable? 

V.  Summary 

In  this  chapter  we  were  primarily  concerned  with  finding  the 
fundamental  issues  involved  in  any  given  problem.  An  intelli- 
gent discussion  of  a  problem  must  be  concerned  with  essential 
issues.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  define  and 
explain  what  was  meant  by  an  issue;  to  suggest  the  possible 
issues  involved  in  problems  of  policy,  fact,  and  value;  and  to 
suggest  techniques  and  procedures  for  arriving  at  the  basic 
issues.  The  principles  outlined  in  this  chapter  should  prove 
helpful  in  the  organization  of  your  reflections  on  any  given 
topic. 

As  indicated  throughout  the  chapter,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  arriving  at  the  essential  points  or  issues  of  any  prob- 
lem are  the  same,  whether  it  is  stated  in  the  form  of  a  propo- 
sition for  debate  or  in  the  form  of  a  question  for  discussion. 
In  both  instances  the  aim  of  the  analysis  is  to  arrive  at  the 
vital  and  inherent  issues  concerning  the  problem. 

PROBLEMS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Analyze  a  debate  in  one  of  the  standard  reference  books  to 
determine  the  issues  discussed.  Evaluate  the  selection  of  issues  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth  in  this  chapter. 

2.  Outline  what  you  believe  to  be  the  potential  issues  of  a  cur- 
rent campus  problem. 

3.  Select  two  propositions  of  fact,  two  propositions  of  value, 
and  two  propositions  of  policy.  Outline  the  potential  issues  of 
each  proposition. 

4.  Analyze  a  radio  discussion  to  determine  the  types  of  issue 
involved.  Do  the  issues  discussed  correspond  to  what  you  believe 
the  main  issues  should  be? 

5.  Set  forth  a  detailed  statement  of  the  potential  issues  of  the 
problem  you  are  preparing  for  class  debate  or  discussion. 


Chapter  6 
EVIDENCE 

I.  The  Nature  of  Evidence 

A.  Necessity  for  Evidence.— Proof  consists  of  evidence  and 
inference  or  reasoning.  Evidence  must  serve  as  the  basis  of 
the  inference  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  or  proof.  Suppose 
you  have  decided  to  go  to  college.  The  decision  to  go  to  col- 
lege is  the  conclusion.  How  did  you  arrive  at  that  conclusion? 
Let  us  assume  that  the  decision  was  based  on  the  evidence  that 
persons  who  attend  college  are  more  successful  in  life  than 
those  who  do  not  attend  college.  You  infer  from  the  fact 
(evidence)  that  you  will  be  more  successful  if  you  attend 
college.  Hence,  you  attend  college.  The  point  emphasized 
here  is  that  you  had  evidence  from  which  you  inferred  a  spe- 
cific conclusion.  This  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  evidence  upon  which  conclusions  are  based. 

B.  Definition  of  Evidence.— Evidence  is  any  matter  of  fact 
which  serves  as  a  basis  of  proof.1  A  matter  of  fact  is  concerned 
with  the  "existence  of  things,  the  occurrence  of  acts,  the  classi- 
fication of  objects,  and  the  connection  between  events."  2  The 
components  of  a  fact  were  discussed  in  Chapter  2. 

Opinions  are  frequently  used  as  bases  of  proof,  but  opinions 
that  are  not  based  upon  fact  are  of  little  value  as  bases  of  proof. 
Let  us  illustrate  this  point  with  the  case  of  the  doctor  who  said 
that  a  child  had  measles.  His  opinion  is  worth  little  unless  it 
is  based  on  certain  signs  (facts)  or  the  absence  of  signs  (facts). 
The  layman,  however,  usually  accepts  the  opinion  of  the  doc- 

1  James  M.  O'Neill  and  James  H.  McBurney,  The  Working  Principles  of 
Argument  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1932),  p.  97. 

2  W.  C.  Shaw,  The  Art  of  Debate  (Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1922),  pp. 
49-50. 
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tor  without  pressing  for  the  facts.   Nevertheless  the  opinion 
of  the  doctor  is  based  on  fact. 

C.  Evidence  and  Logical  Proof.— A  conclusion  drawn 
from  data  that  are  directly  related  to  the  problem  under  dis- 
cussion is  logical  proof.  For  example,  the  insurance  salesman 
who  reasons  that  his  client  should  buy  a  ten-thousand-dollar 
policy  because  the  latter  has  three  dependents,  no  insurance 
at  the  present  time,  a  small  savings  account,  and  an  adequate 
income  to  pay  for  the  policy,  is  basing  his  conclusion  on  facts 
which  are  inherent  in  the  problem.  Had  the  salesman  used 
the  evidence  that  the  client's  neighbor  just  purchased  a  ten- 
thousand-dollar  insurance  policy,  he  would  have  been  using 
data  which  were  not  directly  related  to  the  specific  problem. 
When  desires  and  prejudices  of  the  audience,  concerning 
either  evidence  or  the  author,  are  used  as  evidence  from  which 
to  draw  a  conclusion,  we  do  not  have  what  may  be  strictly 
termed  logical  proof. 

D.  Evidence  and  Emotional  Proof.3— Any  conclusion  that 
is  drawn  from  the  attitude  of  the  audience  is  termed  emotional 
proof.  For  example,  the  automobile  salesman  who  knows  his 
client  wishes  to  drive  a  bigger  car  than  his  neighbor  will  use 
this  information  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  would 
rather  buy  a  Lincoln  than  a  Ford.  Such  evidence  is  extrinsic 
to  the  value  of  the  automobile  or  to  the  needs  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  client. 

It  is  necessary  sometimes  to  use  evidence  that  is  extrinsic 
in  order  to  obtain  audience  acceptability  of  logical  proof. 
There  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  emotional  proof  as  long  as 
the  disputants  do  not  use  it  as  though  it  were  logical  proof, 
and  as  long  as  the  conclusion  is  not  based  wholly  on  emo- 
tional proof. 

E.  Evidence  and  Ethical  Proof.4— A  conclusion  drawn 
from  evidence  associated  with  the  personality  or  character  of 
the  individual  presenting  the  problem  is  considered  ethical 

3  James  M.  O'Neill  (ed.),  Foundations  of  Speech  (New  York:  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  1941),  p.  351. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  350. 
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proof.  Again,  the  evidence  in  this  case  is  extrinsic  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  problem.  For  example,  the  individual  who  buys 
a  house  from  an  agent  because  he  likes  the  agent  and  has 
confidence  in  him  is  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  house  is 
good  because  the  man  is  good.  The  qualities  of  the  man  may 
or  mav  not  have  any  relevancy  to  the  qualities  of  the  house. 

While  emotional  and  ethical  proof  are  integral  parts  of  any 
speech  situation,  it  should  be  remembered  that  conclusions 
drawn  from  evidence  inherent  in  the  subject  matter  are  likely 
to  be  more  accurate.  How  many  times  have  you  regretted  that 
you  bought  an  article  or  accepted  an  idea  on  the  basis  of 
emotional  or  ethical  proof?  How  many  persons  have  lost  their 
life  savings  because  "Mr.  X"  said  that  a  particular  investment 
was  sound?  How  many  persons  have  lost  homes,  television 
sets,  and  the  like  because  their  desires  were  used  as  a  basis  for 
decision? 

II.  Kinds  of  Evidence 

The  kinds  of  evidence  have  been  well  established  by  the  law 
courts.  Since  we  are  concerned  with  argument  whether  it  is 
found  in  the  courts  of  law,  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  at  a  board 
of  directors'  meeting,  on  the  radio  forum,  or  from  the  inter- 
collegiate platform,  we  shall  consider  a  fairly  complete  classi- 
fication of  evidence  with  minor  modifications  to  suit  specific 
needs. 

It  should  be  observed  that  any  specific  piece  of  evidence 
may  be  classified  in  several  different  ways.  Consider  the  state- 
ment of  H.  A.  Overstreet  that  "reasoning  is  the  principle  that 
brings  order:  that  turns  confusion  into  clarity,  formlessness 
into  form."  5  This  evidence  may  be  classified  according  to  its 
form,  its  source,  and  the  bearing  it  might  have  on  the  conclu- 
sion which  it  supported.  It  may  be  classified  as  written,  posi- 
tive, expert,  personal,  indirect,  and  original.  Those  possibilities 
should  be  kept  in  mind  as  we  discuss  the  types  and  tests  of 
evidence. 

5  H.  A.  Overstreet,  The  Mature  Mind  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  Co.,  Inc., 

1949),  p.  104. 
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A.  Direct  or  Indirect.— This  classification  is  based  upon 
the  relation  the  evidence  has  to  the  conclusion.  If  a  conclu- 
sion can  be  drawn  from  evidence  without  inference,  we  have 
direct  evidence.  If  it  is  necessary  to  infer  the  conclusion  from 
the  evidence,  it  is  indirect.  To  illustrate:  Suppose  your  neigh- 
bor said  that  she  saw  your  little  brother  pick  the  flowers.  In 
this  case  we  have  direct  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose 
your  neighbor  said  that  she  did  not  see  your  brother  pick  the 
flowers  but  that  he  was  the  only  one  around,  and  the  flowers 
were  freshly  picked.  This  is  indirect  evidence. 

The  records  of  law  cases  are  replete  with  examples  of  direct 
and  circumstantial  (indirect)  evidence.  Consider  the  case  of 
the  conviction  of  Bruno  Hauptmann  for  kidnaping  the  Lind- 
bergh baby.  Hauptmann  was  convicted  primarily  on  the  basis 
of  the  similarity  of  the  wood  found  in  his  garage  and  the  wood 
in  the  ladder  used  to  gain  entrance  to  the  dwelling.  Such  evi- 
dence was  circumstantial.  No  one  saw  Bruno  Hauptmann 
kidnap  the  baby:  for  practical  purposes,  circumstantial  evi- 
dence can  be  just  as  conclusive  as  direct  evidence. 

B.  Original  or  Hearsay.— Original  and  hearsay  evidence 
are  terms  that  are  applied  to  the  sources  of  verbal  evidence. 
Original  evidence  is  any  firsthand  statement  of  fact  by  a  wit- 
ness or  observer.  Hearsay  evidence  means  that  the  witness  is 
only  reporting  what  other  persons  said  or  observed.  If  a  police- 
man testifies  that  he  saw  the  driver  of  the  automobile  go 
through  a  red  light,  we  have  original  evidence.  If  on  the  other 
hand  a  passer-by  testified  that  a  friend  told  him  that  the  driver 
of  the  car  went  through  the  red  light,  such  evidence  would  be 
hearsay. 

C.  Primary  or  Secondary.— The  terms  "primary"  and  "sec- 
ondary" are  used  in  connection  with  evidence  that  is  written. 
Primary  evidence  is  that  which  is  taken  from  the  original 
source.  Secondary  evidence  includes  all  statements  about  facts 
which  are  taken  from  other  than  the  original  source.  The  stu- 
dent who  uses  this  book  to  quote  the  elements  of  a  proposition 
of  fact  is  using  a  secondary  source.  However,  if  he  uses  W.  C. 
Shaw's  Art  of  Debate  to  discover  the  components  of  a  fact, 
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he  is  using  the  primary  source  because  Shaw  was  the  first 
author  to  set  forth  the  basic  elements  of  a  proposition  of  fact. 

D.  Written  or  Unwritten.— Any  matters  of  fact  or  state- 
ments concerning  fact  that  have  been  put  in  writing  or  in  print 
are  considered  written  evidence.  Unwritten  evidence  includes 
all  statements  that  are  made  orally.  Unwritten  evidence  is  just 
as  important  as  written  evidence.  Most  of  the  decisions  that 
we  make  in  life  are  based  on  unwritten  evidence. 

E.  Ordinary  or  Expert.— Ordinary  evidence  refers  to  those 
matters  of  fact  that  are  observed  by  the  layman;  by  the  man 
who  is  neither  a  specialist  as  an  observer  nor  an  expert  in  the 
field  which  he  observes.  Expert  evidence  refers  to  those  mat- 
ters of  fact  or  opinions  that  can  be  obtained  only  by  one  who 
is  qualified  by  training  and  experience.  The  testimony  of  the 
layman  that  he  saw  "A"  strike  "B"  is  accepted  as  sound  evi- 
dence. But  the  testimony  as  to  whether  or  not  the  man  died 
from  the  result  of  the  blow  should  come  from  an  expert— the 
doctor. 

F.  Positive  or  Negative.— The  form  of  evidence,  whether 
it  refers  to  testimony,  documents,  or  objects,  may  be  either 
positive  or  negative.  This  classification  refers  to  the  existence 
or  nonexistence  of  facts.  Both  types  of  evidence  may  be  used 
to  substantiate  the  same  conclusion.  If  your  brother's  name 
does  not  appear  on  the  casualty  list  (negative  evidence),  it  is 
assumed  that  he  is  still  living.  If  you  receive  a  letter  from  your 
brother,  that  is  positive  evidence  that  he  is  still  living  at  the 
time  of  writing.  Both  types  of  evidence  are  used  to  support 
the  conclusion  that  your  brother  is  still  alive. 

G.  Real  or  Personal.— Real  evidence  consists  of  objects 
that  can  be  exhibited  physically  to  the  senses  of  the  audience; 
personal  evidence  consists  of  the  statements  of  persons,  either 
oral  or  written,  about  the  existence  of  objects  or  things.6  If,  for 
example,  the  bodies  of  American  soldiers  are  exhibited  to  show 
the  atrocities  committed  by  the  enemy,  we  have  real  evidence; 

6  James  M.  O'Neill,  A  Manual  of  Debate  and  Discussion  (New  York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1920),  p.  64. 
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if  on  the  other  hand  a  reporter  testified  that  he  saw  the  man- 
gled bodies,  that  is  personal  evidence. 

III.  Tests  of  Evidence 

Assuming  that  the  inference  from  evidence  is  sound,  an 
argument  is  no  better  than  the  evidence  upon  which  it  is 
based.  How  do  we  know  that  we  have  good  evidence?  What 
are  the  criteria  by  which  we  judge  evidence?  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  part  of  the  chapter  to  set  forth  the  minimal  test  that 
should  be  applied  in  questioning  evidence.  These  tests  are  not 
infallible  but  they  are  of  use  in  determining  whether  or  not 
your  evidence  is  reasonably  sound. 

A.  Tests  of  the  Source.— All  evidence  is  derived  either 
from  persons  or  from  objects.  The  ultimate  source  of  most 
evidence  is  an  individual  or  group. 

1.  Evidence  from  Persons,  a.  Is  the  authority  competent? 
The  term  "competent"  is  used  here  to  mean  that  the  individ- 
ual is  physically  and  mentally  capable  of  reporting  the  facts. 
The  statement,  whether  written  or  oral,  of  a  man  who  is  par- 
tially deaf  is  not  likely  to  be  accepted  in  cases  where  the  dis- 
crimination of  sound  is  a  vital  factor.  The  testimony  of  one 
who  is  not  trained  in  observing  the  number  of  red  corpuscles 
on  a  slide  would  not  be  accepted  as  expert  opinion.  The 
average  congressman  is  not  the  best  authority  to  quote  on  the 
importance  of  the  atomic  bomb  in  warfare.  Competency  in 
many  situations  means  that  the  authority  must  possess  special 
knowledge  and  abilities. 

b.  Is  the  authority  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts?  A  nu- 
clear physicist  may  be  a  competent  authority  in  the  field  of 
atomic  research,  but  unless  he  is  a  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  he  is  not  likely  to  know  the  number  of 
atomic  bombs  that  the  United  States  has  on  hand.  Evidence 
from  persons  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts  is 
presumably  hearsay  evidence. 

c.  Is  the  authority  prejudiced?  There  are  few  persons  who 
see  or  hear  objectively.  Nearly  everyone  has  a  tendency  to  ob- 
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serve  what  he  wishes  to  observe.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  an 
authority  who  is  not  prejudiced  in  some  degree.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  obtain  authorities  who  are  as  objective  as 
possible. 

What  tests  can  be  applied  to  an  authority  to  discover  his 
degree  of  objectivity?  The  following  questions  are  not  all- 
inclusive  but  should  help  to  determine  the  degree  of  prejudice. 
Does  the  authority  make  assertions  not  based  on  fact?  Does  he 
write  or  use  emotionally  toned  language?  Does  he  have  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  effects  of  the  evidence? 

2.  Tests  of  Objects  Used  as  Evidence.  The  authenticity 
of  real  objects  is  usually  determined  by  expert  judgment.  In 
the  trial  of  Alger  Hiss,  a  typewriter  was  introduced  as  real 
evidence  that  the  notes  were  typed  by  Mr.  Hiss.  It  had  to  be 
determined  whether  or  not  the  typewriter  was  owned  by 
Mr.  Hiss  and  whether  the  notes  were  typed  on  that  machine. 
The  latter  point  required  expert  testimony. 

Real  evidence  is  used  infrequently  in  the  discussion  of 
social  and  economic  problems.  The  writer  has  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  a  debating  team  exhibiting  canned  goods  bought  at 
the  chain  stores  and  at  the  private  stores  to  demonstrate  that 
discrepancies  existed  in  the  price  and  weight  of  the  objects. 
Unless  one  was  familiar  with  the  respective  brands  of  goods, 
one  had  to  rely  on  the  integrity  of  the  individual  for  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  exhibits. 

B.  Tests  of  the  Substance.— Both  content  and  source  of 
the  evidence  must  be  tested.  The  following  tests  should  be 
helpful  in  determining  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  data. 

1 .  Does  the  Evidence  Agree  with  Other  Evidence?  Not 
infrequently  there  will  be  real  or  apparent  differences  in  facts. 
The  disagreement  usually  arises  because  observers  do  not  agree 
on  what  they  see,  or  do  not  agree  on  the  conclusion  to  be 
inferred  from  the  fact.  This  disagreement  must  be  explained 
in  some  way.  It  may  be  clarified  by  applying  the  tests  of  the 
competency  of  authorities,  thus  demonstrating  that  one  au- 
thority is  more  acceptable  than  the  other.  It  may  be  illustrated 
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by  pointing  out  that  one  authority  used  faulty  reasoning  in 
arriving  at  the  conclusion;  or  that  the  observations  were  made 
at  different  times  or  under  different  circumstances.  In  any 
event,  the  speaker  must  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  audi- 
ence that  the  data  he  has  used  do  not  really  disagree  with 
other  evidence,  if  he  wishes  it  to  be  fully  accepted. 

2.  Is  the  Evidence  Consistent  with  Itself?  It  seems  im- 
probable that  a  speaker  would  present  evidence  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  itself,  but  it  has  been  done.  It  may  be  that  the 
inconsistency  is  only  apparent  and  not  real.  If  so,  the  speaker 
must  prove  that  there  is  no  real  inconsistency. 

3.  Is  the  Evidence  Consistent  with  Logical  Argument? 
Sometimes  evidence  is  presented  that  just  does  not  agree  with 
common  sense  or  with  logical  argument.  Here  we  are  dealing 
with  the  test  of  reasoning  as  it  is  found  in  the  evidence  pre- 
sented. The  man  who  testifies  that  "A"  committed  suicide 
because  he  made  a  tremendous  profit  in  his  business  is  prob- 
ably attributing  an  incorrect  cause  for  the  known  effect.  A 
discriminating  search  of  the  available  evidence  would  prob- 
ably reveal  that  "A"  committed  suicide  for  some  other  reason. 

C.  Tests  of  the  Documentation  of  Evidence.— 1.  Is  the 
Reference  to  the  Source  Complete?  It  was  pointed  out  in 
the  chapter  on  research  that  the  reference  should  include  the 
name  of  the  author,  the  publication,  the  publisher,  the  date 
of  publication,  and  the  page,  or  pages,  from  which  the  evi- 
dence is  taken.  When  evidence  is  presented  either  orally  or 
in  writing  this  information  should  be  given.  Such  statements 
as  "a  leading  economist  says"  or  "a  member  of  Congress  said" 
are  not  substitutes  for  complete  documentation.  Those  tech- 
niques are  usually  used  by  the  propagandist  who  for  personal 
or  other  reasons  does  not  wish  to  reveal  the  true  source  of  the 
information. 

2.  Is  the  Reference  Accurate?  All  data  concerning  the 
reference  should  be  accurate  as  well  as  complete.  The  exact 
reference  can  be  checked  by  referring  to  the  original  source. 
The  value  of  evidence  is  minimized  tremendously  and  some- 
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times  negated  entirely  by  inaccurate  reference.  In  addition, 
the  audience  is  likely  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  other  evidence 
presented  by  the  speaker.  Make  certain  that  dates,  editions, 
authors,  and  the  like  are  correct.  It  is  not  only  embarrassing 
to  the  individual  to  be  corrected  in  public  but,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  audience,  it  also  reflects  on  the  character  and  authority  of 
the  individual  as  a  speaker. 

3.  Is  the  Evidence  Paraphrased?  The  evidence  should  al- 
ways be  quoted  exactly  as  the  author  stated  it.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  paraphrase  the  quotation  in  order  to  make  the  value  of 
the  evidence  clear  to  the  audience,  this  should  be  done  only 
after  it  has  been  quoted  in  its  original  context.  The  audience 
will  then  be  in  a  position  to  judge  whether  you  have  added  to 
or  detracted  from  the  original  meaning. 

D.  Tests  of  Audience  Acceptability.— No  matter  how  ac- 
curate and  specific  your  evidence  is,  it  is  of  little  value  unless 
the  audience  is  willing  to  accept  it.  This  matter  of  obtaining 
audience  approval  is  primarily  a  problem  of  audience  analysis. 
A  detailed  analysis  of  the  audience  will  be  discussed  in  a  later 
chapter.  It  is  in  place  here,  however,  to  raise  certain  questions 
about  the  nature  of  audience  acceptability. 

1.  Is  the  Evidence  Qualified?  It  is  not  enough  to  quote 
facts,  opinions,  statistics,  and  so  on.  If  one  wishes  the  audience 
to  accept  the  evidence,  it  must  be  explained  why  the  authority 
is  the  best  qualified  person  to  quote,  why  the  document  re- 
ferred to  is  the  most  authentic  source  of  information. 

Audience  acceptability  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  you 
should  use  evidence  and  authorities  that  the  audience  wants 
you  to  use.  That  in  itself  is  sophistry.  Disputants  should  select 
the  best  available  authorities  and  explain  to  the  audience  why 
that  source  is  the  best  obtainable.  A  public  speaker  has  the 
grave  responsibility  of  presenting  the  facts  to  the  audience, 
and  persuading  it  to  accept  them.  Mere  catering  to  the  desires 
of  the  audience  is  neither  argument  nor  good  persuasion. 

2.  Has  the  Evidence  Been  Explained?  Evidence  is  not 
always  worded  in  terms  of  the  specific  audience  to  whom  you 
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are  speaking.  If  the  audience  does  not  understand  the  relation 
of  the  evidence  to  the  topic  and  to  itself,  it  is  of  little  value. 
The  speaker  has  usually  spent  days  or  even  years  developing 
certain  chains  of  reasoning  based  on  various  kinds  of  data.  lie 
must  take  the  audience  through  the  same  process  that  he  went 
through,  though  in  an  abbreviated  and  simplified  form.  It  is 
necessary  to  explain  briefly  what  the  evidence  means  in  terms 
of  the  topic  and  the  audience.  That  can  be  done  by  using 
illustrations,  specific  examples,  analogies,  comparisons,  and  the 
like,  taken  from  the  experience  of  the  listener. 

3.  Is  There  an  Abundance  of  Evidence?  The  audience  is 
usually  willing  to  go  along  with  a  conclusion  if  an  abundance 
of  data  and  a  variety  of  authorities  have  been  used.  If  every- 
one agrees  on  a  course  of  action,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
audience  to  follow  the  crowd.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
conclusions  should  be  fortified  with  as  much  evidence  and  as 
many  authorities  as  can  be  found  and  used  judiciously. 

E.  Tests  of  Statistics.— There  is  a  tendency  among  indi- 
viduals to  believe  that  statistics  tell  the  whole  story— that  fig- 
ures do  not  lie.  That  is  hardly  true,  but  regardless  of  the  pop- 
ular conception  of  statistics,  they  are  useful  for  several  reasons. 

(1)  They  are  specific  and  concrete.  (2)  Considerable  infor- 
mation can  be  presented  in  a  short  time  by  the  use  of  statis- 
tics. (3)  They  are  essential  as  a  basis  for  conclusions  in  some 
fields  of  research.  Statistics,  however,  are  not  infallible.  It  is 
advisable  to  apply  the  following  tests:  (1 )  What  is  the  source? 

(2)  What  is  the  meaning?  (3)  What  methods  were  used  to 
compile  the  data? 

1.  Tests  of  the  Source.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  find  a 
clue  to  serious  faults  in  statistics  by  examining  the  source.  This 
test,  however,  should  be  checked  by  an  examination  of  the 
meaning  of  the  statistics  and  the  method  used  in  gathering 
them. 

a.  Is  the  source  prejudiced?  Some  statisticians  are  not  ob- 
jective when  compiling  data.  Let  us  begin  with  the  average 
man.  What  reply  did  you  make  to  the  question  "How  many 
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miles  can  you  drive  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline  with  your  car?" 
Did  vou  not  exaggerate  it  a  mile  or  two?  Or  what  reply  did 
you  make  to  the  question  "What  is  your  average  grade?"  Did 
you  not  make  it  a  little  higher  than  it  actually  was?  Were  you 
not  prejudiced  in  those  instances?  So  it  is  with  those  who  com- 
pile data  on  a  larger  and  more  significant  scale.  Pollsters  in 
everv  election  are  charged  with  being  influenced  by  their  own 
political  belief.  Employees  maintain  that  company  wage  sta- 
tistics are  inaccurate.  Business  concerns  believe  that  employee 
analyses  of  wages  are  biased.  But  mere  suspicion  of  prejudice 
does  not  invalidate  statistics.  Prejudice  must  be  substantiated 
by  errors  in  meaning  or  errors  in  method. 

What  are  the  best  sources  of  statistics?  What  statistics  are 
not  subject  to  bias  and  prejudice?  It  is  admittedly  difficult  to 
answer  these  questions.  Probably  the  best  sources  are  those 
individuals  or  institutions  that  are  not  vitally  concerned  with 
the  outcome  of  the  statistics.  Governmental  agencies,  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  independent  research  organizations  are 
usually  considered  the  most  reliable  sources. 

b.  Is  the  source  recent?  The  most  recent  source  is  usually 
the  best.  Conditions  and  circumstances  change  from  day  to 
day.  Data  that  are  several  months  or  even  weeks  old  may  not 
be  accurate.  Being  up  to  date  is  one  of  the  important  factors 
in  obtaining  accurate  results  from  election  polls.  Similarly, 
data  upon  which  military  decisions  are  based  must  be  the 
most  recent  evidence  available. 

2.  Tests  of  the  Meaning,  a.  Is  the  unit  clearly  defined? 
In  a  debate  in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  Mr. 
Vishinsky,  the  representative  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  contended 
that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  spending  more 
of  their  national  budget  for  military  preparation  than  was 
Russia.  Hector  MacNeill,  the  British  representative,  pointed 
out  that  in  Russia  the  term  "national  budget"  included  the 
budget  for  state  and  local  governments  as  well  as  the  national 
government,  but  that  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
the  term  referred  only  to  the  national  or  federal  government. 
In  that  case  the  term  "national  budget"  was  not  clearly  defined. 
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A  conclusion  based  on  the  comparison  of  units  not  alike  in 
essential  respects  is  obviously  invalid. 

b.  Can  the  statistics  as  a  whole  he  compared?  This  point  is 
well  illustrated  by  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  con- 
cerning the  relief  rolls. 

Are  relief  rolls  rising?  The  latest  figures  are  bound  to  be  con- 
fusing to  the  public.  This  newspaper  recently  published  what 
appeared  on  the  surface  to  be  conflicting  reports.  The  Federal 
Government  declared  that  the  case  load  had  increased.  Hie 
New  York  Social  Welfare  Department  announced  that  in  this 
state  there  was  a  decline  for  the  first  time  in  eighteen  months. 
New  York  City's  monthly  survey  showed  that  the  public  as- 
sistance rolls  were  rising.  Which  was  true?  For  one  thing,  the 
time  element  differed.  The  federal  report  was  based  on  March 
figures.  The  state  was  considering  April  and  May  rolls.  New 
York  City's  report  was  also  for  May,  and,  while  in  contrast  to 
the  up-state  communities  of  the  state  showed  an  increase  in  the 
total  public  assistance  rolls,  reported  that  its  "employables" 
were  fewer  than  the  months  before.7 

Little  meaning  can  be  attached  to  statistics  that  are  prepared 
by  different  organizations  at  different  times  and  circumstances. 
If  statistics  are  to  be  compared  they  must  cover  comparable 
periods. 

c.  To  what  extent  are  the  elements  measured  an  index  of 
the  things  about  which  we  want  knowledge?  It  is  sometimes 
argued  that  Russia  is  more  adequately  prepared  for  war  than 
the  United  States  because  Russia  has  more  men  under  arms. 
Assuming  that  to  be  true,  the  important  question  is,  "To  what 
extent  is  the  number  of  men  under  arms  a  true  index  of  mili- 
tary preparedness?"  Consider  another  example,  the  polls 
taken  before  an  election.  To  what  extent  are  the  results  of  the 
straw  polls  an  index  of  the  actual  outcome?  There  must  be  a 
high  correlation  between  their  results  and  the  election  to  make 
them  valid. 

To  argue  that  heart  disease  is  a  menacing  problem  in  the 
United  States  because  only  one  million  died  from  the  disease 

7  New  York  Times,  July  13,  1950,  p.  24. 
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in  1920  as  compared  to  three  million  in  1950  is  hardly  a  sound 
argument.  To  what  extent  is  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
deaths  from  heart  disease  an  indication  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  disease?  Would  not  statistical  data  based  upon  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  per  thousand  population  in  1920  and  1950 
be  a  more  accurate  measure  of  the  seriousness  of  the  disease? 

3.  Tests  of  the  Method,  a.  Do  the  statistics  cover  a  suffi- 
cient period  of  time?  In  general,  conclusions  based  on  data 
that  do  not  cover  an  extended  period  of  time  are  not  valid. 
It  is  sometimes  argued  that  a  baseball  manager  should  be 
dismissed  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  because  the  team  won 
very  few  games.  Certainly  one  year  is  an  insufficient  period  in 
which  to  judge  the  success  or  failure  of  a  baseball  manager. 

Advertisements  are  replete  with  examples  of  data  that  do 
not  cover  an  extensive  enough  period.  Consider  a  common  ad, 
"More  people  are  using  commodity  'A'  than  any  other  com- 
modity of  its  kind."  Is  this  conclusion  based  upon  a  single 
analysis  or  on  several  investigations  covering  a  period  of  years? 
Think  of  another  advertisement:  "Thousands  of  people 
smoked  'X'  cigarettes  for  thirty  days,  and  not  one  person  had 
a  sore  throat  from  smoking  them."  Can  a  conclusion  be 
inferred  from  a  thirty-day  test? 

b.  Have  the  statistics  been  compiled  during  abnormal  pe- 
riods? It  is  hazardous  to  draw  conclusions  from  statistics  that 
were  compiled  during  abnormal  periods.  It  would  be  inaccu- 
rate to  conclude  that  the  United  States  has  maintained  a  large 
army  for  the  past  twenty  years  by  basing  the  inference  on  data 
from  the  various  war  years. 

c.  Have  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  been  examined?  Sta- 
tistical data  may  cover  a  sufficient  period  of  time  and  may  be 
compiled  during  representative  periods,  but  the  number  of 
instances  examined  must  be  sufficient  to  give  real  meaning  to 
the  data.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  how  many 
examples  must  be  examined  in  any  given  case.  The  number 
needed  to  establish  validity  will  depend,  for  the  most  part,  on 
the  nature  of  the  problem  for  which  statistical  data  are  desired. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  the  quality  of  examples.  It  is  a 
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complex  problem,  and  an  elementary  textbook  on  statistics 
should  be  consulted. 


IV.  Use  of  Evidence  in  Debate  and  Discussion 

Evidence  is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  inference  which  leads  to 
a  conclusion.  Every  conclusion  should  be  substantiated  by  as 
many  and  as  great  variety  of  data  as  possible.  The  assertion 
that  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  has  increased  is 
worth  little  unless  it  is  based  on  facts  (evidence).  The  state- 
ment that  divorce  rates  have  increased  tremendously  in  the 
United  States  is  not  worth  much  unless  it  is  based  on  accurate 
and  complete  data. 

There  is  little  difference  in  the  use  of  evidence  whether  one 
is  engaged  in  debate  or  participating  in  discussion.  It  is  just 
as  important  for  one  form  of  argument  as  it  is  for  the  other. 
Conclusions  from  the  debater  should  not  be  accepted  unless 
they  are  based  on  evidence;  neither  should  the  conclusions  of 
discussants  be  considered  valid  unless  they  are  premised  on 
sound  data.  The  methods  of  introducing  evidence  into  a  dis- 
cussion may  differ  from  those  used  in  debate  simply  because 
the  two  types  of  argument  differ  in  procedures,  but  the  basic 
uses  of  evidence  are  essentially  the  same  for  both. 

V.  Summary 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  explain  the  nature 
of  evidence  in  relation  to  logical,  emotional,  and  ethical  proof; 
to  explain  the  kinds  and  tests  of  evidence;  and  to  clarify  its  use 
in  debate  and  discussion.  The  contents  of  this  chapter  are 
applicable  to  all  types  of  argument.  However,  this  chapter 
should  not  be  considered  as  an  all-inclusive  treatment  of  evi- 
dence. You  should  consider  other  sources  of  information.  You 
will  find  a  valuable  list  of  collateral  readings  in  Appendix  A. 

Since  the  tests  of  evidence  are  of  particular  importance  in 
argument,  a  summary  of  those  tests  should  prove  helpful. 

I.  Tests  of  the  Source. 

A.  Test  of  the  evidence  from  persons. 
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1 .  Is  the  authority  competent? 

2.  Is  the  person  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts? 

3.  Is  the  authority  prejudiced? 
B.  Tests  of  objects  used  as  evidence. 

II.  Tests  of  Substance. 

A.  Does  the  evidence  agree  with  other  evidence? 

B.  Is  the  evidence  consistent  with  itself? 

C.  Is  the  evidence  consistent  with  logical  argument? 

III.  Tests  of  Documentation. 

A.  Is  the  reference  to  the  source  complete? 

B.  Is  the  reference  accurate? 

C.  Is  the  evidence  paraphrased? 

IV.  Tests  of  Audience  Acceptability. 

A.  Is  the  evidence  qualified? 

B.  Has  the  evidence  been  explained? 

C.  Is  there  an  abundance  of  evidence? 
V.  Tests  of  Statistics. 

A.  Test  of  the  source. 

1.  Is  the  source  prejudiced? 

2.  Is  the  source  recent? 

B.  Tests  of  the  meaning. 

1 .  Is  the  unit  clearly  defined? 

2.  Can  the  statistics  be  compared? 

3.  To  what  extent  are  the  elements  measured  by  the 
statistics  an  index  of  the  thing  about  which  we  want 
knowledge? 

C.  Tests  of  the  method. 

1 .  Do  the  statistics  cover  a  sufficient  period  of  time? 

2.  Have  the  statistics  been  compiled  during  abnormal 
periods? 

3.  Have  a  sufficient  number  of  instances  been  examined? 

PROBLEMS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Analyze  the  following  examples  of  evidence  to  determine 
their  usefulness  in  support  of  logical,  emotional,  and  ethical 
proofs. 

a)  "I  should  consider  any  year  a  successful  year  that  saw 
published  the  following  five  titles:  Stalin,  by  Isaac  Deutscher, 
This  I  Remember,  by  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Shakespeare,  by  Ivor 
Brown,  The  Life  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  by  Ralph  Rusk, 
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and  Inishfallen,  Fare  Thee  Well,  by  Scan  O'Cascy." — Karl 
Schriftgicsscr,  "1949 — From  the  Ivory  Tower  and  Publishers' 
Row,"  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  December  31,  1949,  p.  5. 

b)  After  nine  weeks  of  futile  negotiations  to  end  the  strike 
of  New  York's  World  Telegram  and  Sun,  Federal  Mediator 
Walter  Maggiolo  decided  the  time  had  come  to  talk  turkey. 
Said  Maggiolo:  "The  strike  has  gone  too  far  for  cither  side  to 
win  a  clear-cut  victory.  There  will  have  to  be  a  compromise." 
—Time,  August  28,  1950,  p.  45. 

c)  "In  the  decade  just  passed  six  million  human  beings  lost 
their  lives  because  it  was  alleged  they  belonged  to  an  inferior 
race.  The  horrible  corollary  to  this  barbarism  is  that  it  rested 
on  a  scientifically  untenable  premise.  On  this  the  scientists  of 
the  world  are  agreed.  And  through  an  agency  of  the  United 
Nations  they  have  dramatically  gone  on  record  to  clarify  the 
whole  concept  of  race." — Ashley  Montagu,  "Antidote  to  Bar- 
barism," Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  August  19,  1950,  p.  8. 

d)  September  issue  in  more  than  2,850,000  homes  August 
21. — Advertisement  for  the  Farm  Journal  in  Time,  August  28, 
1950. 

e)  As  before,  the  Soviet  Union  is  true  to  the  principles  of 
such  international  cooperation  and  is  prepared  to  spare  no 
effort  for  the  achievement  of  success  along  those  lines.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  U.S.S.R.  stands  unshakably  for  the  respect  of 
the  United  Nations  organization  and  deems  essential  that  its 
Charter  be  honestly  and  consistently  observed." — From  a 
speech  by  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  before  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations,  New  York  Times,  October  30, 
1946,  p.  12. 

/)  "I  repeat,  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  So  stay  out 
in  the  open  and  sniff  the  breeze.  Do  not  retire  into  a  tent  and 
cultivate  the  barren  art  of  amassing  facts  for  a  memory  test. 
Above  all,  avoid  all  contact  with  the  two  unmentionable  letters 
I  Q,  those  twin  monstrosities  and  deadly  enemies  of  self-re- 
spect."— Sir  Alfred  Zimmern  in  an  address  at  the  Fourth 
Honors  Day  Exercises,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
October  15,  1947. 

g)  "Authenticated  data  and  facts  have  shown,  however,  that 
the  events  occurring  in  Korea  began  on  25  June  as  a  result  of  a 
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provocational  incursion  of  the  armies  of  the  Southern  Korean 
authorities  into  the  frontier  regions  of  the  Korean  People's 
Democratic  Republic.  The  declaration  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Gov- 
ernment, made  bv  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Andrei 
Gromvko,  cites  official  statements  and  authentic  facts  that  show 
for  the  whole  world  to  see  that  this  attack  was  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  that  was  prepared  in  advance  under  the 
leadership  and  with  the  direct  participation  of  American  mili- 
tary advisers  and  with  the  knowledge — and  no  doubt  with  the 
consent — of  highly  placed  officials  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  that  is,  Defense  Secretary  Johnson,  the  head  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Dulles, 
adviser  for  the  State  Department." — From  a  speech  by  Jacob 
Malik  before  the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  New  York 
Times,  August  4,  1950,  p.  8. 

h)  "During  the  recent  world  war,  the  leading  Allies,  includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union,  pledged  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  Korea.  By  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  time  of  Japan's  surrender,  the  Thirty-eighth 
Parallel  was  selected  as  an  administrative  boundary  line  for 
convenience  in  accepting  the  surrender  of  Japanese  troops. 
This  was  a  temporary  military  division.  It  was  not  a  perma- 
nent political  division." — From  a  speech  by  Warren  Austin 
before  the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  New  York  Times, 
August  11,  1950,  p.  10. 

2.  Using  the  examples  of  evidence  in  Exercise  1,  classify  each 
citation  with  regard  to  the  kinds  of  evidence. 

3.  Analyze  the  evidence  used  in  Appendix  D  from  the  follow- 
ing points  of  view:  (1)  Quantity  of  evidence,  (2)  variety  of 
authorities,  (3)  variety  of  kinds  of  data. 

4.  Apply  the  tests  of  the  substance  of  evidence  to  the  examples 
listed  in  Exercise  1. 

5.  Select  five  advertisements  from  newspapers  or  magazines  in 
which  statistics  are  used.  Apply  the  tests  of  statistics  as  set  forth 
in  this  chapter. 


Chapter  7 

FORMS  OF  REASONING- 
INDUCTION  AND  DEDUCTION 

I.  Nature  of  Reasoning 

Two  of  the  essential  elements  in  argumentative  speaking 
are  evidence  and  reasoning.  The  debater  or  discussant  arrives 
at  conclusions  by  making  inferences  based  on  specific  data. 
The  essential  principles  of  evidence  were  set  forth  in  a  previous 
chapter.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  explain  the  basic 
forms  of  reasoning. 

A.  Definition  of  Reasoning.— We  have  indicated  that  rea- 
soning is  the  process  of  inferring  a  conclusion  from  evidence. 
Reasoning  is  not  the  conclusion;  it  is  the  process  used  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion.  H.  A.  Overstreet  gave  a  good  explanation 
of  reasoning  when  he  said: 

Reasoning  is  the  principle  that  brings  order:  that  turns  con- 
fusion into  clarity,  formlessness  into  form.  It  selects,  relates, 
organizes;  out  of  chaos  it  creates  a  universe  .  .  .  The  power  of 
reason  is  the  power  to  see  logical  implications:  of  similarity 
and  difference,  of  cause  and  effect,  of  relationships  in  time  and 
space,  of  quantity  and  quality,  of  subjective  and  objective,  of 
importance  and  unimportance.1 

B.  Forms  of  Reasoning.— Induction  and  Deduction. 
The  forms  of  reasoning  have  been  known  for  a  long  time.  The 
two  common  forms  of  reasoning  are  induction  and  deduction. 
When  we  draw  a  conclusion  from  specific  instances,  we  are 
using  the  induction  form  of  reasoning.  For  example: 

1  H.  A.  Overstreet,  The  Mature  Mind  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co., 
Inc.,  1949),  pp.  204-6. 
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"A"  student  at  Brown  College  is  a  good  student. 
"B"  student  at  Brown  College  is  a  good  student. 
"C"  student  at  Brown  College  is  a  good  student. 
Therefore,  all  students  at  Brown  College  are  good  students. 

If  on  the  other  hand  we  start  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
induction,  a  general  statement,  and  infer  that  "A"  is  a  good 
student,  we  are  using  the  deductive  form  of  reasoning.  The 
syllogism  is  the  form  used  in  formal  logic  to  express  the  de- 
ductive process.  To  illustrate: 

All  students  at  Brown  College  are  good  students. 
"A"  is  a  student  at  Brown  College. 
Therefore,  "A"  is  a  good  student. 

It  may  appear  that  the  two  forms  of  reasoning  are  antago- 
nistic but  they  are  actually  complementary.  Any  deductive 
form  of  reasoning  depends  upon  induction  and  any  inductive 
form  depends  upon  deduction.  In  the  example  cited  above, 
the  induction  that  all  students  at  Brown  College  are  good 
students  is  dependent  upon  the  deduction  that  if  the  records 
of  a  given  number  of  students  are  examined  and  found  to  be 
good,  we  may  conclude  that  every  student's  record  is  good. 
And  in  the  case  of  the  deductive  conclusion  that  "A"  student 
is  a  good  student,  the  basic  or  major  premise  of  the  syllogism 
was  established  by  the  inductive  method.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  one  form  or  the  other  in  actual  argument,  but  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  Rarely  can  a  single  form  be  relied  upon  to  estab- 
lish the  truth  of  a  proposition. 

C.  Types  of  Reasoning.— The  types  of  reasoning  which 
will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  next  chapter  are:  (1)  gen- 
eralization, (2)  analogy,  and  (3)  argument  from  causal  rela- 
tion, which  is  divided  into  argument  from  cause  to  effect, 
argument  from  effect  to  cause,  and  argument  from  effect  to 
effect.  What  relation  do  these  types  of  reasoning  have  to  the 
forms  of  reasoning?  Any  specific  type  may  be  expressed  in  the 
form  of  deduction  or  induction.2    For  example,  suppose  we 

2  Daniel  S.  Robinson,  The  Principles  of  Reasoning  (New  York:  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1930),  p.  205. 
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observe  Mr.  Jones  traveling  in  his  automobile  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed.  Someone  said:  "Mr.  Jones  will  probably  have  an  acci- 
dent." The  type  of  reasoning  is  cause  to  effect:  we  see  the 
probable  cause,  fast  driving;  and  we  prognosticate  the  effect, 
an  accident.  Which  form  of  reasoning  is  involved?  Probably 
both  inductive  and  deductive.  From  our  observation  of  many 
speeding  automobiles  we  infer  that  speeding  automobiles 
cause  accidents.  We  use  that  conclusion  to  infer  that  because 
Mr.  Jones  is  speeding  down  the  highway  he  may  have  an  acci- 
dent. Thus,  the  causal  argument  is  both  inductive  and  deduc- 
tive  in  form. 

II.  Deductive  Reasoning — the  Syllogism 

A.  Nature  of  the  Syllogism.— Deductive  reasoning  was  de- 
fined as  the  process  of  inferring  a  specific  conclusion  from  a 
general  proposition.  The  traditional  form  of  expressing  this 
type  of  reasoning  in  formal  logic  is  the  syllogism.  A  syllogism 
is  composed  of  two  premises  and  a  conclusion.  The  first  prem- 
ise is  called  the  major  premise;  the  second  premise  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  minor  premise.  To  illustrate: 

major  premise  All  students  are  eager  to  learn. 

minor  premise  Mary  is  a  student. 

conclusion  Therefore,  Mary  is  eager  to  learn. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  do  not  express  our  arguments  in  the 
syllogistic  form,  but  as  a  truncated  syllogism  called 
the  enthymeme,  which  will  be  discussed  later  in  this 
chapter. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  syllogism  is  the 
form  for  deductive  reasoning  in  formal  logic,  and  as  a  form  it 
establishes  theoretical  validity  but  not  necessarily  practical 
truth.  For  example,  the  following  syllogism  is  correct  accord- 
ing to  syllogistic  form,  but  incorrect  in  regard  to  subject 
matter. 

All  men  are  fools. 
John  is  a  man. 
Therefore,  John  is  a  fool. 
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It  meets  all  requirements  of  a  valid  syllogism  but  we  know 
that  the  conclusion  is  not  true. 

The  syllogism  is  based  on  three  laws  first  expressed  by  Aris- 
totle: (1)  the  law  of  identity,  (2)  the  law  of  contradiction, 
(3)  the  law  of  the  excluded  middle.  The  law  of  identity 
means  that  every  object  or  thought  is  identical  with  itself. 
For  example,  "Man  is  man."  "Horse  is  horse."  "Education 
is  education."  Man  cannot  be  horse;  horse  cannot  be  man; 
and  education  cannot  be  politics.  The  law  of  contradiction 
states  that  a  thing  cannot  be  what  it  is  and  what  it  is  not. 
For  example,  "A"  cannot  be  "B"  and  "non-B"  at  the  same 
time;  right  cannot  be  right  and  nonright  (wrong);  man  cannot 
be  a  moron  and  a  nonmoron  (genius)  at  the  same  time.  The 
law  of  the  excluded  middle  is  really  a  corollary  of  the  law  of 
contradiction  for  it  states  that  there  can  be  no  middle  ground. 
For  example,  A  is  either  B  or  non-B;  A  cannot  be  C.  Again, 
cow  is  either  animal  or  nonanimal;  cow  cannot  be  part  animal 
and  part  nonanimal.  It  should  be  clear  from  these  three  laws 
that  the  syllogism  classifies  and  categorizes  certainties. 

Serious  objections  have  been  raised  against  the  value  of  the 
syllogism  for  argumentation  as  well  as  for  logic.  Some  writers 
on  logic  3  and  some  writers  on  argumentation  4  barely  mention 
its  use.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  enter  into  the 
controversy  concerning  the  value  of  the  syllogism.  However, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  some,  who  think  that  syllogistic 
logic  is  of  little  value,  use  the  very  form  of  reasoning  which 
they  decry  to  establish  what  they  believe  to  be  a  new  form  of 
logic.5  Whenever  deductions  are  made,  syllogistic  reasoning  is 
involved.  It  is  not  the  only  form  of  reasoning,  neither  is 
it  the  most  important  form  of  reasoning,  but  it  is  implicit 
in  nearly  every  type  of  argument  that  a  writer  or  speaker 
presents. 

3  Boris  B.  Bogoslovsky,  The  Technique  of  Controversy  (New  York:  Har- 
court,  Brace  &  Co.,  1928),  pp.  143-52.  Also,  Columbia  Associates  in  Philos- 
ophy, An  Introduction  to  Reflective  Thinking  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Co.,  1923),  pp.  16,  333. 

4  A.  Craig  Baird,  Argumentation,  Debate  and  Discussion  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1950),  p.  157. 

5  Bogoslovsky,  Ibid.,  pp.  143-52. 
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B.  Kinds  of  Syllogisms.— 1.  The  Categorical  Syllogism. 
The  categorical  syllogism  classifies  without  qualification.  The 
major  premise  expresses  an  unqualified  statement.  To  illus- 
trate: 

All  human  beings  have  two  hands. 
John  is  a  human  being. 
Therefore,  John  has  two  hands. 

a.  Rules  governing  the  categorical  syllogism:  (1)  It  must 
contain  three  terms  and  only  three  terms.  Structurally,  no  syl- 
logism exists  if  it  contains  two,  four,  or  any  other  number  of 
terms  except  three.  Do  not  confuse  terms  with  premises. 
There  is  considerable  difference  between  a  premise  and  a  term. 
The  three  terms  are  called  the  major,  middle,  and  minor.  The 
major  term  is  the  predicate  of  the  major  premise,  the  middle 
term  is  the  subject  of  the  major  premise.  The  subject  of  the 
minor  premise  is  the  minor  term  and  the  predicate  of  the 
minor  premise  is  the  middle  term.  The  subject  of  the  conclu- 
sion is  the  minor  term  and  the  predicate  is  the  major  term. 
The  following  example  illustrates  the  correct  positions  of  the 
terms  in  a  categorical  proposition: 

MIDDLE  TERM  MAJOR  TERM 

All    fraternities    that   encourage   discrimination    should   be 
abolished. 

MINOR  TERM   MIDDLE  TERM 

"X"  fraternity  encourages  discrimination. 

MINOR  TERM       MAJOR  TERM 

"X"  fraternity  should  be  abolished. 

(2)  The  middle  term  must  be  distributed  in  at  least  one  of 
the  premises.  The  word  "distributed"  has  a  special  meaning 
when  used  in  connection  with  a  syllogism.  It  means  that  the 
term  must  include  the  category  or  class.  "Air'  or  "every"  is 
used  to  indicate  universality.  In  the  following  syllogism  it  is 
obvious  that  the  middle  term  is  not  distributed. 


Some  students  at  White  College  cheat  on  examinations. 
Smith  is  a  student  at  White  College. 
Smith  cheats  on  examinations. 
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(3)  If  a  term  is  distributed  in  the  conclusion,  it  must  be 
distributed  in  one  of  the  premises.  This  rule  can  apply  only 
to  the  minor  and  major  term  because  the  middle  term  does 
not  appear  in  the  conclusion.  An  undistributed  minor  term 
is  called  an  illicit  minor.  In  the  following  syllogism,  the  minor 
term  is  distributed  in  the  conclusion  but  undistributed  in  the 
minor  premise. 

All  Republicans  believe  in  protective  tariff. 

All  Republicans  are  Americans. 

All  Americans  believe  in  the  protective  tariff. 

The  minor  term  "Americans"  as  it  is  used  in  the  minor 
premise  is  not  all-inclusive.  A  precise  wording  of  the  premise 
would  read  "All  Republicans  are  some  Americans."  The  minor 
term  in  the  conclusion  is  made  all-inclusive  by  the  word  "all." 

In  the  following  syllogism,  the  major  term  is  distributed  in 
the  conclusion  but  undistributed  in  the  major  premise. 

All  employees  of  the  City  of  New  York  must  contribute  to  a 
pension  fund. 

John  Doe  is  not  an  employee  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
John  Doe  does  not  contribute  to  a  pension  fund. 

(4)  If  either  the  major  premise  or  the  minor  premise  is 
negative,  the  conclusion  must  be  negative. 

Inhabitants  of  White  Island  do  not  eat  meat. 
John  Doe  is  an  inhabitant  of  White  Island. 
John  Doe  does  not  eat  meat. 

(5)  A  valid  conclusion  cannot  be  inferred  from  two  nega- 
tive premises.  One  of  the  premises  must  be  affirmative.  Es- 
sentially there  is  no  middle  term  in  a  syllogism  with  two 
negative  premises.  Two  negative  premises  exclude  any  possible 
connection  between  the  major  and  minor  term.  Consider  the 
following  example. 

No  student  is  an  instructor. 
John  Doe  is  not  a  student. 
John  Doe  is  an  instructor. 
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Just  because  John  Doe  is  not  a  student  does  not  prove  that 
he  is  an  instructor.  He  may  be  an  instructor,  but  he  may  be 
anything  else  other  than  an  instructor. 

2.  The  Hypothetical  Syllogism.  As  the  name  of  this 
syllogism  implies,  it  is  based  upon  a  condition.  The  major 
premise  is  a  complex  sentence  with  the  dependent  clause  ex- 
pressing a  condition.  The  dependent  clause  is  referred  to  as 
the  antecedent  and  the  independent  clause  as  the  consequent. 
The  hypothetical  syllogism  is  a  very  common  form  of  reason- 
ing. We  probably  use  it  many  times  during  the  day.  Consider 
the  following  illustration:  If  it  is  raining  in  the  morning,  I 
shall  wear  my  raincoat.  It  is  raining  this  morning,  so  I  will 
wear  my  raincoat.  Or  this  example:  If  I  am  not  scheduled  to 
speak  in  class  on  Tuesday,  I  will  not  go  to  class.  I  am  not 
scheduled  to  speak  on  Tuesday,  so  I  will  not  attend  class.  In 
each  case  the  dependent  clause  is  the  antecedent  and  the  inde- 
pendent clause  is  the  consequent. 

a.  Rules  of  the  hypothetical  syllogism:  (1)  If  the  minor 
premise  affirms  the  antecedent,  the  conclusion  must  affirm  the 
consequent.  Thus,  the  syllogisms  cited  above  are  valid  syllo- 
gisms since  they  conform  to  this  requirement.  (2)  If  the 
minor  premise  denies  the  consequent,  the  conclusion  must 
deny  the  antecedent.  The  following  example  illustrates  this 
rule. 

major  premise       If  the  United  States  ceases  to  give  aid  to 

the  European  countries,  communism  will 
spread. 

minor  premise        Communism  will  not  spread. 

conclusion  Therefore,  the  United  States  will  not  cease 

to  give  aid  to  European  countries. 

If  we  accept  the  major  premise  of  this  hypothetical  syllogism, 
the  conclusion  must  follow.  The  assumption  in  the  major 
premise  is  that  the  only  cause  operating  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  communism  in  Europe  is  aid  from  the  United  States.  Many 
would  challenge  this  major  premise. 

(3)  A  conclusion  drawn  from  a  minor  premise  which  af- 
firms the  consequent  is  not  necessarily  true.    The  following 
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syllogism  is  an  example  of  an  invalid  hypothetical  syllogism 
because  the  minor  premise  affirms  the  consequent. 

major  premise       If  college  enrollments  continue  to  increase, 

more  colleges  will  be  needed. 

minor  premise       More  colleges  will  be  needed. 

conclusion  Therefore,  college  enrollments  continue  to 

increase. 

This  hypothetical  syllogism  is  a  cause-to-effect  argument  in 
which  it  is  alleged  that  college  enrollment  is  the  only  cause 
for  constructing  new  colleges.  It  is  obvious  that  many  other 
causes  or  antecedents  might  operate  to  produce  the  same  effect 
or  consequence.  For  example,  many  colleges  may  be  destroyed 
by  fire  or  by  bombing,  or  they  may  be  condemned  as  unfit  for 
use. 

(4)  A  valid  conclusion  cannot  be  inferred  when  the  minor 
premise  denies  the  antecedent.  Consider  the  following  ex- 
ample. 

major  premise  If  the  faculty  becomes  more  stringent  in  ex- 
aminations, more  students  will  fail  their 
courses. 

minor  premise       The  faculty  will  not  become  more  stringent 

in  examinations. 

conclusion  More  students  will  not  fail  their  courses. 

This  argument  assumes  that  the  only  cause  for  students  fail- 
ing courses  is  the  degree  of  strictness  used  in  correcting  exam- 
ination papers.  It  is  known  that  many  other  causes  are  opera- 
tive in  this  case.  In  order  for  a  hypothetical  syllogism  to  be 
valid,  the  minor  premise  must  deny  not  one  but  every  cause  or 
antecedent. 

3.  The  Disjunctive  Syllogism.  The  major  premise  of  a 
disjunctive  syllogism  presents  alternative  possibilities.  The 
minor  premise  either  affirms  or  denies  one  of  the  alternatives. 
The  conclusion  affirms  the  alternative  not  denied,  or  denies 
the  alternative  not  affirmed  in  the  minor  premise.  To  illus- 
trate: 
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major  premise       John  Doc  is  cither  a  fascist  or  a  communist. 
minor  premise        John  Doc  is  not  a  communist. 
conclusion  Therefore,  John  Doe  is  a  fascist. 

a.  Rules  of  the  disjunctive  syllogism.  (1)  The  alternatives 
set  forth  in  the  major  premise  must  be  all-inclusive.  The  dis- 
junctive syllogism  presents  but  two  alternatives.  It  is  very  rare 
that  there  are  but  two  possible  solutions  to  a  problem.  If  the 
possibilities  set  forth  in  the  major  premise  are  not  exhaustive, 
the  syllogism  is  not  valid.  The  following  example  illustrates 
the  violation  of  this  rule. 

major  premise       John  must  either  study  hard  or  fail  the  1 

course. 
minor  premise        John  did  not  fail  the  course. 
conclusion  Therefore,  John  studied  hard. 

John  may  have  employed  a  tutor  to  help  him  pass  the  course 
or  he  may  have  found  a  "pony"  which  would  probably  mini- 
mize the  amount  of  study  necessary.   Consider  this  example: 

major  premise       Mary  must  either  join  a  sorority  or  be  a 

social  outcast. 
minor  premise       Mary  did  not  become  a  social  outcast. 
conclusion  Therefore,  Mary  joined  a  sorority. 

It  is  possible  for  Mary  to  become  socially  acceptable  by  many 
other  means,  such  as  joining  several  clubs,  participating  in 
social  activities,  etc. 

(2)  The  alternatives  in  the  major  premise  must  be  mutually 
exclusive.  If  the  possibilities  offered  in  the  major  premise 
overlap  or  have  many  common  factors,  they  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  The  significance  of  this  rule  is  that  if  one  alternative 
is  destroyed,  the  other  alternative  is  partially  or  wholly  de- 
stroyed. The  validity  of  the  disjunctive  syllogism  rests  on  the 
establishment  of  one  of  the  possibilities.  The  alternatives  in 
the  following  syllogism  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

major  premise       Either  the  United  States  must  cease  to  re- 
arm or  there  will  be  another  war. 
minor  premise        The  United  States  will  cease  to  rearm. 
conclusion  Therefore,  there  will  not  be  another  war. 
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This  disjunctive  syllogism  is  heard  frequently.  The  over- 
lapping of  the  alternatives  set  forth  in  the  major  premise  is  the 
major  fallacy.  Here  is  another  example  of  the  same  fallacy: 


MAJOR  PREMISE 

MINOR  PREMISE 
CONCLUSION 


We  must  reduce  the  expenditures  for  the 
Marshall  Plan  or  abolish  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 

We  must  reduce  the  expenditures  for  the 
Marshall  Plan. 

Therefore  we  must  not  abolish  the  office  of 
the  Director  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 


.  The  alternatives  in  the  major  premise  overlap  because  a 
part  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Marshall  Plan  sustains  the  cost 
of  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  the  Plan. 

(3)  If  the  minor  premise  affirms  one  of  the  possibilities  in 
the  major  premise,  the  conclusion  must  deny  the  other.  This 
rule  is  a  very  obvious  one.  The  following  syllogism  illustrates 
the  violation  of  it. 


MAJOR  PREMISE 


MINOR  PREMISE 
CONCLUSION 


Colleges  and  universities  must  pay  higher 
wages  to  professors  or  face  a  shortage  of 
teachers. 

There  will  be  a  shortage  of  teachers. 

Therefore,  colleges  and  universities  paid 
higher  wages. 


(4)  If  the  minor  premise  denies  one  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  major  premise,  the  conclusion  must  affirm  the  other  possi- 
bilities. The  following  syllogism  violates  this  rule: 


MAJOR  PREMISE 


MINOR  PREMISE 
CONCLUSION 


Colleges  and  universities  must  pay  higher 
wages  to  professors  or  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  teachers. 

There  will  not  be  a  shortage  of  teachers. 

Therefore,  colleges  and  universities  did  not 
pay  higher  wages. 


III.  Deductive  Reasoning — the  Enthymeme 

A.  The  Nature  of  the  Enthymeme.— As  was  indicated 
earlier,  we  do  not  express  our  arguments  in  syllogistic  form  but 
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in  enthymematic  form.  An  enthymeme,  for  our  purpose  here, 
is  a  syllogism  with  one  of  the  premises  or  the  conclusion 
missing.  To  illustrate:  Suppose  you  argue  that  you  should 
receive  a  high  grade  in  a  course  because  you  have  worked 
hard.  You  expressed  your  argument  in  the  form  of  an  en- 
thymeme;  the  major  premise  is  missing.  This  argument  ex- 
pressed in  a  complete  syllogism  would  be: 

All  who  study  hard  should  receive  a  high  grade. 

I  have  studied  hard. 

Therefore,  I  should  receive  a  high  grade. 

A  little  reflection  concerning  the  many  arguments  that  you 
use  during  the  course  of  a  day  will  reveal  that  most  of  your 
reasoning  is  done  in  enthymematic  form.  Since  the  en- 
thymeme  is  a  truncated  syllogism  and  since  much  of  our  every- 
day argument  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  the  enthymeme,  it  is 
important  that  we  should  be  familiar  with  the  basic  principles 
and  rules  of  the  syllogism.  The  only  way  to  test  enthymematic 
reasoning  is  to  reduce  the  enthymeme  to  a  syllogism. 

B.  Kinds  of  Enthymemes.— 1.  Enthymemes  of  the  First 
Order.  The  enthymeme  of  the  first  order  is  so  called  because 
the  major  premise  is  suppressed.  Suppose  for  example,  John 
argues  that  he  should  go  to  college  because  he  can  earn  a  better 
living  with  a  college  education.  He  has  expressed  his  argument 
in  an  enthymeme  of  the  first  order.  The  major  premise,  all 
students  who  go  to  college  will  make  a  better  living,  is  sup- 
pressed. The  enthymeme  of  the  first  order  is  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  enthymeme. 

2.  Enthymeme  of  the  Second  Order.  The  enthymeme  of 
the  second  order  is  thus  named  because  the  minor  premise  is 
missing.  The  following  is  an  example:  All  prelegal  students 
study  argumentation;  look  at  Robert  Roe.  The  suppressed 
premise  is  that  Robert  Roe  is  a  prelegal  student.  This  argu- 
ment expressed  in  syllogistic  form  would  be: 

All  prelegal  students  study  argument. 
Robert  Roe  is  a  prelegal  student. 
Therefore,  Robert  Roe  studies  argument. 
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3.  Enthymeme  of  the  Third  Order.  The  conclusion  is 
suppressed  in  the  enthymeme  of  the  third  order.  No  one  but 
a  policeman  would  enter  the  burning  building,  and  Smith  is 
not  a  policeman.  The  conclusion  is  obvious:  therefore,  Smith 
will  not  enter  the  burning  building. 

C.  Types  of  Enthymemes.— Since  the  enthymeme  is  an 
elided  syllogism  it  follows  that  there  are  three  types:  the  cate- 
gorical, the  disjunctive,  and  the  hypothetical.  The  enthy- 
memes used  thus  far  were  categorical.  Let  us  illustrate  the 
disjunctive  enthymeme:  He  passed  the  course.  He  did  not 
fail.  Here  we  have  a  disjunctive  enthymeme  of  the  first  order. 
Construct  enthymemes  of  the  second  and  third  order  from 
this  example. 

The  hypothetical  enthymeme  expresses  a  condition.  Con- 
sider the  following  example:  If  I  study  hard,  I  shall  pass  the 
course.  I  studied  hard.  This,  of  course,  is  a  hypothetical 
enthymeme  of  the  third  order.  The  obvious  conclusion  is  that 
I  shall  pass  the  course. 

IV.  Inductive  Reasoning 

It  was  explained  earlier  in  the  chapter  that  inductive  reason- 
ing is  the  thought  process  whereby  we  draw  a  conclusion  from 
specific  instances.  The  particular  examples  from  which  we 
infer  a  conclusion  may  be  objects,  things,  opinions,  statements 
of  classifications,  statements  of  causal  relations,  or  statistical 
data.  If  we  infer  that  there  is  a  connection  between  hot  and 
humid  weather  and  the  number  of  suicides  by  observing  the 
number  of  suicides  during  such  periods  for  several  years,  we 
are  reasoning  inductively  concerning  causal  relations.  If  we 
infer  from  the  testimony  of  many  authorities  or  persons  that 
it  costs  little  to  operate  an  "X"  automobile,  we  are  using  opin- 
ions upon  which  to  base  our  inductive  conclusion. 

A.  Kinds  of  Induction.— 1.  Perfect  Induction.  Since  in- 
ductive reasoning  is  based  on  an  examination  of  specific  in- 
stances or  data,  it  is  obvious  that  to  have  a  perfect  induction 
we  must  examine  all  possible  examples  to  which  the  conclu- 
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sion  refers.  That  should  be  done  whenever  possible,  but  in 
many  situations  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  examine  the  spe- 
cific cases  of  a  given  phenomenon.  For  example,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  draw  the  conclusion  that  all  men  are  mortal  because 
millions  of  persons  are  still  living.  Or  consider  the  pollsters 
who  predict  the  outcome  of  elections.  It  is  obviously  imprac- 
tical for  the  pollsters  to  query  every  possible  qualified  voter. 
Most  of  our  conclusions  in  inductive  reasoning  are  based  upon 
imperfect  induction. 

2.  Imperfect  Induction.  The  conclusion  of  an  imperfect 
induction  is  based  upon  relatively  few  instances.  Does  this 
mean  that  the  imperfect  induction  is  a  weak  form  of  reason- 
ing? Not  at  all.  The  imperfect  induction  is  based  primarily 
upon  the  quality  and  not  the  quantity  of  the  examples.  If  the 
quality  of  the  cases  is  of  a  high  order,  we  may  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  that  established  certainty  or  a  high  degree  of  prob- 
ability. For  example,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  make  obser- 
vations concerning  the  general  law  of  gravitation.  A  sufficient 
number  and  variety  of  them  have  been  made  to  establish  the 
law  as  a  certainty.  Do  we  have  to  wait  to  observe  all  the 
aggressive  acts  of  a  nation  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
nation  in  question  has  aggressive  intentions?  If  the  observa- 
tions that  have  been  made  are  typical  of  the  nation's  acts,  the 
conclusion  may  be  accurately  inferred  that  the  nation  has  ag- 
gressive intentions. 

B.  Bases  for  Inductive  Reasoning.— It  is  clear  that  there 
are  at  least  two  essential  bases  for  inductive  reasoning:  the 
number  and  the  quality  of  instances  examined. 

1.  The  Number  of  Specific  Instances.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  how  many  cases  must  be  examined  concerning  any  given 
phenomenon  to  establish  a  valid  inductive  conclusion.  The 
number  of  cases  selected  will  depend,  for  the  most  part,  upon 
the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  under  investigation,  and  the 
quality  of  the  instances  selected.6  The  larger  the  number  of 

6  Albert  B.  Blankenship,  Consumer  and  Opinion  Research  (New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros.,  1943),  pp.  98-120. 
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specific  instances,  the  more  accurate  the  conclusion  will  be, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  it  would  be  more  accurate  than  a 
conclusion  based  upon  properly  selected  examples. 

2.  The  Quality  of  Specific  Instances.  The  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  determining  the  quality  of  the  cases  examined 
is  whether  they  possess  the  essential  attributes  of  the  phenom- 
enon in  question.  For  example,  if  we  want  to  know  how  the 
electorate  are  going  to  vote  in  a  given  election,  we  must  select 
typical  members  of  the  electorate  for  questioning.  What 
constitutes  a  typical  member  of  the  electorate?  Obviously  no 
single  person  possesses  all  attributes  of  the  electorate  as  a 
whole.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  select  a  group  who  possess 
all  or  nearly  all  the  attributes  of  the  electorate  in  the  degree 
and  in  the  proportion  that  they  are  found  in  the  electorate. 
If  that  is  done,  a  fairly  accurate  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from 
the  induction.7  It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  in  further  detail 
the  bases  for  inductive  reasoning.  Students  interested  in  addi- 
tional information  should  consult  the  elementary  textbooks 
in  logic  suggested  in  Appendix  A. 

V.  Relation  of  Induction  and  Deduction 
to  Debate  and  Discussion 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  formal  debate  is  based  upon 
deductive  reasoning  because  we  start  with  a  generalization 
and  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  specific  conclusion.  To  illustrate: 
Suppose  you  are  defending  the  affirmative  of  the  proposition 
Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  establish  a  system  of 
free  trade.  The  basic  premise  from  which  all  of  your  argu- 
ments stem  is  that  we  should  adopt  that  policy  of  trade  which 
is  the  best  for  the  country.  You  then  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  system  of  free  trade  is  best  for  the  country.  The  inevitable 
conclusion,  from  the  affirmative  point  of  view,  is  that  free 
trade  should  be  adopted.  It  is  wrong  to  assume,  however, 
during  the  course  of  debate  that  inductive  reasoning  will  not 

7  George  Gallup,  A  Guide  to  Public  Opinion  Polls  (Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1944),  pp.  13-31. 
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be  used.  The  opposition  will  certainly  challenge  some  of  your 
basic  premises  which  you  will  probably,  though  not  necessarily, 
substantiate  by  induction. 

Discussion,  too,  is  based  primarily  on  deductive  reasoning 
but  may  embody  more  inductive  reasoning  than  debate.  Let 
us  assume  that  we  are  discussing  the  question  "What  should 
be  done  about  monopolies  in  the  United  States?"  The  basic 
premise  here  is  that  we  should  adopt  that  policy  which  is  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  We  consider  sev- 
eral policies  and  decide  that  to  control  monopolies  is  the  best 
policy  to  adopt.  That  is  basically  deductive  reasoning;  we  have 
arrived  at  a  specific  conclusion.  Again,  it  cannot  be  assumed 
that  the  inductive  process  is  not  operative  in  discussion.  For 
example,  someone  may  argue  that  monopolies  make  excessive 
profits.  About  the  only  way  to  determine  the  truthfulness  of 
that  premise  is  to  examine  the  records  of  the  monopolies. 
That  is  inductive  reasoning. 

There  has  been  considerable  objection  to  the  study  of  the 
syllogism  in  discussion  and  debate.  The  objection  seems  to  be 
based  on  the  premise  that  in  argument  we  do  not  reason  syl- 
logistically.  It  is  admitted  that  for  the  most  part  we  do  not 
present  oral  or  written  argument  in  syllogistic  form.  We  do, 
however,  present  argument  in  enthymematic  form  which  is 
an  elided  syllogism.  Since,  in  both  debate  and  discussion,  we 
reason  deductively  in  enthymematic  form,  it  is  important  to 
know  some  of  the  basic  principles  of  syllogistic  reasoning. 

A  more  significant  objection  to  the  study  of  the  syllogism  is 
that  we  should  not  use  syllogistic  reasoning  in  debate  and 
discussion  because  it  concerns  itself  only  with  certainties.  It 
is  argued  that  most  controversy  on  social  problems  is  con- 
cerned with  probabilities;  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  cer- 
tainties in  the  field  of  social  science.  That  may  or  may  not  be 
so.  The  fact  remains  that  decisions  must  be  made  regardless 
of  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter  with  which  we  are  dealing. 
We  make  those  decisions  as  though  we  had  established  a  cer- 
tainty. For  practical  purposes,  decisions  are  based  on  what 
we  believe  from  the  available  evidence  to  be  a  certainty.  Syl- 
logistic reasoning  recognizes  that  certainties  may  be  transitory; 
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the  major  premise  of  a  syllogism  does  not  remain  static  if  new 
facts  are  discovered  which  change  the  basic  premise.  Those 
who  interpret  the  use  of  the  syllogism  as  a  static  process  are 
not  being  realistic.  Syllogistic  reasoning  deals  with  certainties, 
but  certainties  today  may  not  be  certainties  tomorrow. 

It  appears  to  the  author,  then,  that  neither  type  of  argu- 
ment has  a  monopoly  on  a  particular  form  of  reasoning.  Both 
debate  and  discussion  depend  upon  inductive  and  deductive 
reasoning. 

VI.  Summary 

The  forms  of  reasoning  discussed  in  this  chapter  are  not 
new;  they  are  as  old  as  argument  itself.  We  have  tried  to  in- 
terpret them  and  give  them  new  meaning  in  relation  to  debate 
and  discussion.  It  has  been  impossible  to  give  detailed  consid- 
eration to  all  principles  underlying  deduction  and  induction. 
Students  should  consult  elementary  textbooks  in  logic  and 
statistics  for  a  more  detailed  analysis  than  appears  here. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  considered  only  the 
forms  of  reasoning  in  this  chapter.  The  next  chapter  will  deal 
with  the  types  of  reasoning. 

PROBLEMS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Select  a  short  argument  from  any  accepted  source,  such  as 
the  University  Debaters7  Annual,  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  pam- 
phlets, or  the  Northwestern  Reviewing  Stand  pamphlet.  Is  the 
argument  primarily  deductive  or  inductive  or  both?  Make  an  out- 
line of  the  argument  to  substantiate  your  decision. 

2.  Using  the  material  in  Problem  1,  point  out  possible  fallacies 
in  the  argument. 

3.  Make  a  brief  outline  of  an  argument  in  support  of  a  specific 
solution  to  a  problem.  Is  your  outline  deductive  or  inductive  in 
form?   Explain. 

4.  What  kind  and  types  of  enthymemes  are  used  in  the  follow- 
ing arguments: 

a)  If  the  United  Nations  permits  the  Security  Council  to  retain 
the  veto  power,  the  Security  Council  will  become  an  ineffective 
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organization.  The  United  Nations  will  not  rescind  the  veto  power 
of  the  Security  Council. 

b)  We  have  no  free  press  today.  Look  at  the  Scotland  News. 

c)  We  must  either  cease  to  protect  investments  in  foreign  lands 
or  suffer  military  defeats.  For  my  part,  I  am  willing  to  accept 
military  defeats. 

d)  If  we  adopt  a  compulsory  health  insurance  plan,  we  will  re- 
ceive inferior  medical  care.  We  will  not  receive  inferior  medical 
care. 

e)  We  should  vote  for  officials  who  are  democratic.  Therefore, 
we  should  vote  for  Mr.  Smith,  a  Democrat. 

/)  The  North  Atlantic  Pact  should  be  rescinded  because  it  has 
certain  evils. 
g)  A  good  drink  will  refresh  you.  Bubble-Burp  is  a  good  drink. 
h)  A  good  laxative  has  no  nasty  taste.  Prelax  has  no  nasty  taste. 


Chapter  8 
TYPES  OF  REASONING 


I.  Relation  of  the  Forms  of  Reasoning 
to  the  Types  of  Reasoning 

It  was  explained  in  the  previous  chapter  that  the  forms  of 
reasoning  are  inductive  and  deductive  and  that  the  types  of 
reasoning  are  generalization,  analogy,  and  causal  relation.  It 
was  also  explained  that  any  type  of  reasoning  may  be  expressed 
in  either  or  both  forms  of  reasoning.  When  we  speak  of  the 
forms  of  reasoning,  we  refer,  strictly  speaking,  to  the  structure 
of  the  reasoning  process  and  not  the  inference  involved  in  the 
process.  When  we  speak  of  the  types  of  reasoning,  we  refer 
to  the  inference  made  within  a  specific  form.  It  is  hazardous 
to  use  a  figurative  analogy  here,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the 
inductive  and  deductive  form  of  reasoning  could  be  compared 
to  the  mould  into  which  a  molten  metal  is  poured  to  form  a 
casting.  The  casting  may  be  compared  to  the  types  of  rea- 
soning. 

II.  Argument  from  Generalization 

A.  Nature  of  Generalization.— 1.  Generalization  De- 
fined. When  we  arrive  at  a  conclusion  by  examining  specific 
examples  of  a  given  phenomenon,  we  are  using  argument  from 
generalization.  The  relationship  involved  between  the  exam- 
ples selected  and  the  conclusion  may  be  one  of  classification 
or  of  causal  relationship.  To  illustrate,  the  following  example 
is  a  generalization  by  classification.  If  you  examine  a  repre- 
sentative cross  section  of  students  at  "X"  college  and  find  that 
they  have  conservative  political  beliefs,  you  may  conclude  that 
the  student  body  at  "X"  college  is  politically  conservative.  The 
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following  illustration  is  an  example  of  a  generalization  involv- 
ing causal  relation.  If  you  investigate  the  homes  from  which 
the  students  at  "X"  college  come  and  find  that  the  parents 
are  politically  conservative,  you  may  conclude  that  the  home 
environment  causes  the  political  conservatism  among  the 
students  at  "X"  college.  In  cither  case  the  argument  is  one 
from  generalization.  The  former  example  illustrates  the  argu- 
ment from  generalization  by  classification;  the  latter  argument 
from  generalization  by  causal  relation. 

2.  Relation  of  Generalization  to  Induction  and  De- 
duction. Basically,  the  argument  from  generalization  is  an 
inductive  process  because  a  general  conclusion  is  reached  by 
examining  specific  instances.  It  is  fallacious  to  assume,  how- 
ever, that  the  deductive  process  is  not  involved  also.  Let  us 
examine  the  example  cited  above  concerning  the  political 
attributes  of  students  at  "X"  college.  The  nature  of  the  de- 
ductive process  in  this  generalization  may  be  expressed  in  the 
form  of  a  conditional  syllogism. 

major  premise       If  representative  students  at  "X"  college  are 

politically  conservative,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  whole  student  body  is  conserva- 
tive. 

minor  premise       Representative  students  at  "X"  college  are 

politically  conservative. 

conclusion  Therefore,  the  student  body  at  "X"  college 

is  politically  conservative. 

B.  Requisites  of  a  Sound  Generalization.  —  Argument 
from  generalization  is  a  hazardous,  but  not  necessarily  a  fal- 
lacious type  of  reasoning.  There  are  several  principles  that 
should  be  observed  in  order  to  establish  a  high  degree  of 
probability. 

1.  A  Sufficient  Number  of  Examples  Must  Be  Exam- 
ined. It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  large  number  of  examples  to 
form  a  sound  generalization,  but  in  most  instances,  more  must 
be  selected  than  one  or  two.  The  political  speaker  who  draws 
the  conclusion  that  a  whole  political  party  is  dishonest  because 
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he  found  one  or  two  members  who  were  dishonest  is  clearly 
not  basing  the  generalization  upon  sufficient  evidence.  A  con- 
clusion drawn  from  the  activities  of  two  or  three  men  of  a 
part}'  composed  of  millions  is  clearly  inadequate. 

2.  The  Examples  Must  Be  Typical.  The  number  of  exam- 
ples chosen  is  not  significant  if  they  are  typical  of  the  whole. 
What  is  meant  by  something  being  typical?  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary defines  typical  as  anything  that  "exhibits  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  whole."  It  is  rarely  possible  to  find  single 
examples  that  typify  these  essential  characteristics.  We  must 
rely  upon  finding  a  number  which,  when  examined  as  a  group, 
exhibit  the  basic  characteristics  of  the  entire  unit.  Suppose 
that  you  are  trying  to  prove  that  newspapers  tend  to  incite 
people  to  war.  Suppose  that  you  selected  eight  or  ten  news- 
papers from  widely  scattered  areas  in  the  United  States  and 
found  that  they  did  incite  people  to  war.  How  do  you  know 
that  the  newspapers  selected  were  typical  of  newspapers  as 
a  whole?  If  you  wish  to  be  reasonably  certain  that  your  exam- 
ples are  typical,  you  must  consider  the  following  factors:  Are 
the  newspapers  from  cities  of  varying  sizes?  Do  they  represent 
a  cross  section  of  political  beliefs?  Are  they  selected  from  daily 
as  well  as  weekly  publications?  If  these  and  many  other  ques- 
tions can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  examples  tend  to  be  typical. 

Those  engaged  in  the  business  of  finding  out  the  public 
attitude  on  a  given  question  have  a  tremendous  and  compli- 
cated task.  The  accuracy  of  their  investigations  depends  to 
a  considerable  extent  upon  the  typicalness  of  the  examples 
which  they  investigate.  In  order  to  be  reasonably  certain  that 
their  samplings  are  typical,  they  must  be  sure  that  the  repre- 
sentative examples  contain  proportionately  the  essential  at- 
tributes of  the  whole. 

3.  Examples  Must  Be  Recent.  The  time  factor  is  very 
important  when  selecting  examples  upon  which  to  base  a  gen- 
eralization. The  world  is  dynamic— it  is  changing  all  the  time. 
Persons  change  their  minds  from  day  to  day.  Election  polls 
conducted  in  any  election  year  reflect  the  attitude  of  the  people 
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at  the  time  the  poll  is  taken.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
most  important  factor  in  explaining  the  difference  between 
the  1948  presidential  polls  and  the  actual  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion was  the  time  factor.  Most  of  the  polls  were  taken  several 
days  before  the  election.  Between  then  and  the  actual  voting 
public  opinion  changed.  Examples  upon  which  generaliza- 
tions are  based  must  be  as  recent  as  conditions  permit. 

4.  The  Connection  Between  the  Examples  Used  and 
the  Generalization  Must  Be  Complete.  In  an  argument 
from  generalization  the  classification  or  causal  relationship 
must  be  apparent  and  reasonably  complete.  To  illustrate,  if 
you  tried  to  prove  that  freedom  of  speech  was  lost  in  those 
countries  which  are  controlled  by  Russia,  you  would  probably 
cite  several  countries  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  seized  and 
give  evidence  to  show  that  there  was  a  loss  of  freedom  in  those 
countries.  The  mere  enumeration  of  countries  and  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  loss  of  freedom  under  Russian  control  does  not 
prove  that  Russian  seizure  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  free- 
dom. Other  causes  may  have  operated  to  produce  the  same 
effect.  The  loss  of  freedom  actually  may  have  occurred  prior 
to  Russian  intervention. 

Again,  in  the  argument  from  generalization  in  which  you 
try  to  classify  by  specific  instances,  you  must  be  reasonably 
certain  that  the  particular  elements  have  the  characteristics  of 
the  general  category  into  which  you  are  trying  to  put  them.  To 
illustrate,  if  you  say  that  students  at  "X"  college  are  poor  stu- 
dents on  the  basis  of  an  examination  of  several  students, 
you  must  first  be  certain  of  the  attributes  of  "poor  students"; 
and  you  must  be  certain  that  the  students  possess  those 
attributes  before  you  can  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion. 

5.  Negative  Examples  Must  Be  Explained.  Debaters 
and  discussants  are  prone  to  cite  favorable  examples  that  tend 
to  strengthen  their  own  conclusions.  If  an  argument  from 
generalization  is  to  be  reasonably  sound,  negative  instances 
must  be  accounted  for.  It  is  argued  by  some  who  have  had 
experience  with  German  soldiers  that  the  German  people  are 
ruthless  and  barbaric,  but  can  we  conclude  that  the  German 
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people  possess  those  attributes?  Is  it  not  possible  to  find  nega- 
tive examples  among  German  scholars  and  artists?  Analysis 
of  negative  instances  will  usually  force  the  arguer  to  temper 
his  generalization. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  arguer  can  show  that  the  negative 
examples  are  exceptions,  that  they  are  not  typical,  or  are  not 
essential  or  significant  examples,  the  generalization  is  strength- 
ened. In  any  event,  the  arguer  who  does  not  consider  the 
contrary  side  of  a  generalization  may  find  his  argument  weak- 
ened considerably  if  his  adversary  points  out  some  apparent  or 
real  negative  aspects. 

III.  Argument  from  Analogy 

A.  Nature  of  Argument  from  Analogy.— 1.  Analogy  De- 
fined. In  analogy  we  infer  that  because  two  things  are  alike 
in  several  known  respects,  they  will  be  alike  in  a  respect  known 
to  be  true  of  the  one  but  not  the  other.  It  is  not  as  compli- 
cated as  the  definition  might  lead  the  reader  to  believe.  In 
everyday  argument,  we  usually  do  not  bother  to  enumerate 
the  likenesses  of  the  two  phenomena.  To  illustrate,  the  per- 
son who  wishes  to  establish  that  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation will  fail  simply  says  that  it  will  fail  because  the  League 
of  Nations  failed.  It  is  implicit  in  this  argument  that  the 
United  Nations  and  the  League  of  Nations  are  alike  in  essen- 
tial respects;  and,  since  the  League  of  Nations  failed,  the 
United  Nations  will  fail. 

2.  Relation  of  Analogy  to  Induction  and  Deduction. 
Argument  by  analogy  is  usually  thought  of  as  inductive  in 
form  because  the  initial  step  in  the  reasoning  process  is  in- 
ductive. An  exact  examination  of  an  analogy  will  reveal  that 
it  is  both  inductive  and  deductive.  Let  us  explain  this  point  by 
the  example  cited  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  inductive 
process  is  used  to  establish  that  the  United  Nations  and  the 
League  of  Nations  are  alike  in  essential  respects.  That  is,  it 
must  be  shown  that  the  two  organizations  are  alike  in  several 
respects  by  establishing  essential  points  of  similarity.    The 
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deductive  process  in  this  analogy  may  be  expressed  by  the  fol- 
lowing syllogism: 

major  premise       Any  world  organization  that  is  similar  to 

the  League  of  Nations  will  fail. 

minor  premise        The  United  Nations  is  similar  to  the  League 

of  Nations. 

conclusion  The  United  Nations  will  fail. 

B.  Types  of  Analogy.— 1.  Literal  Analogy.  The  literal 
analogy  is  a  comparison  of  things,  objects,  or  relationships  that 
are  in  similar  or  like  categories.  For  example,  the  argument 
that  municipal  ownership  of  the  transportation  system  should 
work  well  in  Chicago  because  it  has  worked  well  in  New  York 
City  is  a  comparison  of  cases  in  similar  categories.  From  a 
logical  point  of  view,  the  literal  analogy  is  the  only  type  that 
has  probative  (evidential)  value. 

2.  Figurative  Analogy.  When  a  comparison  is  made  be- 
tween things  or  objects  not  in  similar  categories,  the  analogy 
is  referred  to  as  a  figurative  analogy.  A  very  common  argu- 
ment by  analogy,  that  is  used  by  office  seekers  during  political 
campaigns  held  during  periods  of  emergency,  is  "don't  swap 
horses  in  the  middle  of  a  stream."  There  is  little,  if  any,  mate- 
rial relationship  between  the  things  compared,  but  there  is  a 
relationship  of  situations.  Hence,  the  figurative  analogy  has 
little  probative  value  but  a  great  deal  of  persuasive  importance. 

C.  Requisites  of  a  Sound  Literal  Analogy.— Since  the  lit- 
eral analogy  is  the  only  type  which  has  probative  value,  the 
requisites  applicable  to  it  are  the  only  ones  considered  here. 

1.  The  Examples,  Objects,  or  Relationships  Should  Be 
Alike  in  All  Essential  Respects.  What  is  meant  by  essen- 
tial respects?  It  is  difficult  to  explain  that  term  except  with 
reference  to  specific  comparisons.  Generally  speaking,  essen- 
tial respects  means  those  vital  factors  necessary  to  prove  the 
argument.  It  is  unnecessary  for  the  phenomena  to  be  alike 
in  all  respects;  they  may  be  unlike  in  many  aspects,  but  if  they 
are  alike  in  essential  attributes  the  comparison  has  probative 
value. 
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In  some  instances,  the  essential  factors  in  the  comparisons 
will  be  causal  relations.  But  it  must  be  demonstrated  that  the 
same  causes  and  effects  operated  in  both  cases.  Some  people 
argue  that  because  the  United  States  was  victorious  in  World 
Wars  I  and  II  even  though  we  were  not  prepared  to  fight  at 
the  outset,  we  should  not  prepare  for  a  possible  World 
War  III.  This  argument  is  essentially  an  argument  from 
analogy  involving  cause  and  effect.  In  order  to  have  an  accu- 
rate conclusion  the  essential  conditions,  circumstances,  and 
causes  must  be  the  same  in  each  case.  It  is  probably  true  that 
the  causes  for  victory  in  World  Wars  I  and  II  will  not  operate 
in  the  event  of  World  War  III.  In  other  words,  the  examples 
are  not  alike  in  all  essential  respects. 

2.  A  Sufficient  Number  of  Similarities  Must  Be  Estab- 
lished. How  many  points  of  similarity  must  be  established? 
It  is  difficult  to  say  with  any  certainty.  The  number  of  points 
of  comparison  will  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  phe- 
nomena compared.  It  may  be  possible,  in  some  instances,  to 
infer  an  accurate  conclusion  from  a  comparison  in  which  there 
are  but  two  essential  points  of  likeness;  otherwise  it  may  be 
necessary  to  establish  eight  or  ten  points  of  similarity  to  estab- 
lish an  accurate  conclusion. 

3.  The  Assumption  Upon  Which  the  Analogy  Is  Based 
Must  Be  Valid.  In  the  illustration  cited  in  the  first  requisite, 
the  basic  assumption  was  that  lack  of  preparation  for  war  was 
a  factor  in  victory.  Most  persons  would  probably  not  admit 
that  basic  premise.  An  analysis  of  the  facts  would  probably 
show  that  the  lack  of  preparation  was  a  deterrent  to  victory 
rather  than  a  cause  for  victory. 

4.  The  Differences  Between  Examples  Must  Be  Non- 
essential. It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  that  the  phenomena 
compared  are  alike  in  every  respect,  but  if  there  are  differences 
in  essential  characteristics,  the  analogy  tends  to  lose  much  of 
its  probative  value.  It  must  be  proved  that  any  alleged  varia- 
tions are  not  real,  or  that  the  point  in  question  is  not  really  a 
vital  point  of  comparison. 
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5.  Argument  from  Analogy  Should  Be  Cumulative. 
One  good  analogy  may  be  sufficient  to  establish  an  accurate 
conclusion.  It  is  good  practice,  however,  to  use  several  com- 
parisons to  establish  a  conclusion.  In  attempting  to  prove  that 
the  state  of  Iowa  should  adopt  the  New  York  State  system  of 
liquor  control  which  has  been  successful,  it  would  be  well  to 
find  several  other  states  in  which  the  New  York  system  of 
liquor  control  was  working  successfully.  The  mere  increase  in 
the  number  of  comparisons,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
make  the  conclusion  accurate.  The  additional  phenomena 
must  be  similar  in  essential  characteristics  to  the  phenomenon 
in  question. 

IV.  Argument  from  Causal  Relation 

A.  Nature  of  Argument  from  Causal  Relation.  —  1 . 
Causes  and  Effects.  The  arguments  from  generalization  and 
analogy  are  concerned  with  generalizations  from  particular  in- 
stances with  little  reference  to  the  causal  relation  involved. 
Argument  from  causal  relation  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  causes  and  effects  of  phenomena.  The  traffic  officer  is 
interested  in  the  cause  of  the  accident  (the  effect) ,  or  with  the 
results  of  excessive  speed  by  the  motorist  (the  cause).  The 
student  is  concerned  with  the  cause  of  low  grades  (the  effect), 
or  the  effect  of  excessive  absences  from  class  (the  cause). 
The  congressman  is  worried  about  the  effects  of  increased 
taxation  (the  cause).  The  mother  wants  to  know  the  cause 
of  the  child's  tantrums  (the  effect). 

It  is  rarely  possible  to  establish  a  single  cause  as  the  one 
origin  of  a  known  effect  or  that  a  single  cause  will  produce  an 
alleged  effect.  Any  known  effect  is  usually  attributable  to 
several  causes  and  any  known  cause  may  produce  several 
effects.  Causal  relationships  usually  operate  in  complex 
wholes,  not  as  separate  and  distinct  interactions.  Sound  argu- 
ment from  causal  relation  must  consider  the  complete  config- 
uration of  the  problem,  not  merely  an  isolated  aspect.  To  say 
that  Hitler's  rise  to  power  in  Germany  was  the  sole  cause  of 
World  War  II  is  not  being  realistic.   Such  a  statement  does 
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not  consider  all  the  political,  economic,  and  social  interactions 
taking  place  inside  as  well  as  outside  Germany  prior  to  his 
ascent  to  power.  Cause  and  effect  relationships  are  usually 
complex  and  intricate. 

2.  Relation  to  Induction  and  Deduction.  Argument 
from  causal  relation  is  primarily  a  deductive  form  of  reason- 
ing. In  any  argument  of  this  type  a  generalization  or  major 
premise  is  expressed  or  implied.  The  minor  premise  and  the 
conclusion  are  usually  expressed.  For  example,  the  argument 
that  George  should  receive  good  grades  because  he  studied 
hard  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  syllogism: 

major  premise       All  who  study  hard  should  receive  good 

grades. 
minor  premise       George  studied  hard. 
conclusion  Therefore,    George    should    receive    good 

grades. 

Consider  the  argument  that  Smith  is  likely  to  have  an  acci- 
dent because  he  is  traveling  eighty  miles  an  hour  in  his  auto- 
mobile. This  argument  may  be  expressed  in  the  following 
syllogism: 

major  premise       All  those  who  travel  eighty  miles  an  hour  in 

an  automobile  will  have  an  accident. 
minor  premise  Smith  is  traveling  eighty  miles  an  hour. 
conclusion  Therefore,  Smith  will  have  an  accident. 

Consider  another  argument  which  states  that  Mary  will  have 
the  measles  because  she  was  exposed  to  this  disease  yesterday. 
This  argument  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  syllogism: 

major  premise       All  who  are  exposed  to  measles  will  contract 

the  disease. 
minor  premise       Mary  was  exposed  to  measles. 
conclusion  Therefore,  Mary  will  have  the  measles. 

In  the  examples  cited  above,  the  argument  was  expressed 
in  deductive  form,  but  the  inductive  process  is  implicit  in 
them,  too.  The  major  premise  of  each  argument  must  be 
accepted  as  being  true  or  must  be  proved  to  be  true.  In  either 
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event,  the  inductive  process  is  used.  How  do  we  arrive  at  the 
major  premise  that  all  who  study  hard  receive  good  grades, 
or  that  all  who  drive  eighty  miles  an  hour  in  an  automobile 
will  have  an  accident,  or  that  all  who  are  exposed  to  measles 
will  contract  measles?  In  each  case  the  major  premise  must 
be  established  by  observing  sufficient  instances  to  establish 
the  accuracy  of  the  premise— the  inductive  process.  It  should 
be  clear  that  argument  from  causal  relation  is  both  inductive 
and  deductive  in  form. 

B.  Types  of  Argument  from  Causal  Relation.— 1.  Argu- 
ment from  Cause  to  Effect.  Reasoning  from  cause  to  effect, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  antecedent  probability  or  a  priori 
reasoning,  begins  with  a  known  cause  and  predicts  a  certain 
conclusion.  The  mother  who  reasoned  that  her  daughter 
would  get  the  measles  because  she  was  exposed  to  this  disease 
is  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect.  Consider  the  argument  that 
financial  aid  to  European  countries  will  make  those  countries 
dependent  upon  the  United  States.  Here  the  known  cause 
is  the  financial  aid  to  the  European  countries.  The  probable 
result  is  a  dependency  upon  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  reasoning  from  cause  to 
effect  is  concerned  with  a  chronological  concept  as  well  as 
with  a  causal  one.  The  cause  must  exist  prior  to  the  effect  in 
order  to  produce  the  effect.  It  is  obviously  illogical  to  argue 
that  military  preparations  are  leading  us  to  another  war  if 
there  are  no  signs  of  military  preparedness. 

2.  Argument  from  Effect  to  Cause.  Reasoning  from 
effect  to  cause,  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  posteriori  or  argu- 
ment from  sign,1  reverses  the  procedure  used  in  reasoning 
from  cause  to  effect.  Here  we  begin  with  a  known  effect  and 
attempt  to  discover  the  unknown  cause.  The  gardener  who 
attempts  to  discover  why  his  dahlias  do  not  bloom  is  reason- 
ing from  effect  to  cause.  The  insurance  adjuster  who  tries  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  automobile  accident  is  reasoning 

1  There  is  no  causal  relation  involved  in  a  simple  argument  from  sign  such 
as:  it  will  be  clear  tomorrow  because  there  was  a  red  sunset  tonight.  This  state- 
ment is  basically  an  argument  from  generalization  or  example. 
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from  effect  to  cause.  The  debater  who  argues  that  the  state 
of  health  of  the  American  people  is  due  to  the  private  practice 
of  medicine  is  reasoning  from  effect  to  cause. 

The  time  element  in  reasoning  from  effect  to  cause  is  just 
the  reverse  of  that  in  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect.  Here  the 
reasoning  is  usually  from  the  present  to  the  past.  The  result 
must  be  produced  by  a  cause  that  existed  prior  to  the  effect.. 
Obviously,  any  causes  that  operated  after  the  effect  could 
have  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  it. 

3.  Argument  from  Effect  to  Effect.  When  we  argue 
from  one  effect  to  another  effect  when  both  have  a  common 
cause,  we  are  reasoning  from  effect  to  effect.  The  process  is 
essentially  a  combination  of  reasoning  from  effect  to  cause 
and  from  cause  to  effect.  If  you  reason  that  you  will  have  to 
plant  new  dahlia  bulbs  because  the  thermometer  reading  was 
fifteen  degrees  above  zero  this  morning,  you  are  actually  rea- 
soning from  effect  to  effect.  The  temperature  that  caused  the 
thermometer  to  register  fifteen  above  zero  also  caused  the 
dahlia  bulb  to  freeze.  The  temperature  reading  is  the  sign 
from  which  we  conclude  that  the  dahlia  bulbs  will  be  frozen. 

C.  Requisites  of  Argument  from  Causal  Relation.— There 
are  at  least  three  requisites  of  argument  from  causal  relation. 

1.  A  Causal  Relation  Must  Exist.  Many  times  there  is 
little  connection  between  the  cause-and-effect  relationship. 
Frequently  it  is  one  of  chance.  Is  there  any  causal  relation 
between  finding  a  four-leaf  clover  and  good  luck?  Any  logi- 
cal connection  that  may  exist  is  probably  coincidental. 

In  the  field  of  social  sciences  it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine 
whether  relationships  between  phenomena  are  chance  or 
causal  relationships.  Many  politicians  will  argue  that  periods 
of  prosperity  and  depression  are  caused  by  the  political  party 
in  power.  Is  there  a  causal  connection  here?  Again,  is  there 
any  connection  between  the  consumption  of  highly  advertised 
vitamin  pills  and  good  health?  Might  the  relationship  be  only 
coincidental? 
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The  factor  of  time  is  an  important  element  in  maintaining 
a  real  relationship  between  causc-and-cffcct  argument.  If  an 
alleged  cause  operated  after  the  known  effect,  it  could  hardly 
be  argued  that  the  cause  produced  the  effect.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  argue  that  a  war  was  started  by  "X"  people  cross- 
ing into  "Y"  territory  when  the  facts  show  that  soldiers  from 
"X"  country  did  not  cross  into  "Y"  territory  until  after  war 
started.  The  time  factor  is  just  as  important  when  arguing 
from  cause  to  effect.  Suppose  a  person  maintains  that  taking 
vitamin  pills  for  a  week  improved  his  general  health  when 
evidence  from  many  doctors  indicates  that  taking  vitamin  pills 
for  one  week  would  make  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
general  health  of  an  individual.  In  other  words,  the  known 
cause  (the  vitamin  pills)  did  not  have  time  to  produce  the 
alleged  effect. 

2.  The  Cause  Must  Be  Sufficient  to  Produce  the  Ef- 
fect. Whether  we  are  arguing  from  effect  to  cause  or  from 
cause  to  effect,  the  cause  must  be  sufficient  to  produce  the 
effect.  The  driver  of  a  motor  vehicle  who  had  an  accident  had 
been  drinking  an  alcoholic  beverage.  May  we  conclude  that 
the  accident  was  due  to  the  "drunken  driver"?  It  must  be 
established  that  there  was  sufficient  alcohol  in  the  blood 
stream  of  the  driver  to  cause  intoxication  before  we  can  come 
to  such  a  conclusion. 

Let  us  illustrate  the  importance  of  this  point  when  arguing 
from  cause  to  effect.  It  is  argued  by  some  that  bitter  argu- 
ments between  representatives  from  "X"  and  "Y"  countries 
will  lead  to  war.  Here  we  are  dealing  with  the  cause— bitter 
arguments  of  the  respective  representatives,  and  the  effect- 
war.  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  cause  is  sufficient  to  produce  the 
effect? 

3.  Other  Causes  Must  Not  Operate  to  Prevent  the 
Alleged  Causal  Relationship.  Again,  whether  the  argu- 
ment is  from  cause  to  effect  or  from  effect  to  cause,  we  must 
be  certain  that  another  cause  did  not  operate  to  prevent  the 
effect.  Suppose  a  gardener  gave  his  rose  bushes  plenty  of  food 
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to  insure  a  bountiful  crop  of  roses.  Suppose  too  that  there 
was  insufficient  rainfall  to  dissolve  the  food  adequately.  The 
result  would  be,  of  course,  an  inferior  crop  of  roses.  Here 
another  cause  operated  to  prevent  the  alleged  effect. 

The  following  example  illustrates  the  application  of  this 
point  in  an  argument  from  effect  to  cause.  It  was  alleged  that 
the  automobile  accident  was  caused  by  the  driver  who  had 
been  drinking.  Testimony  was  introduced  to  prove  that  a 
wheel  from  an  approaching  car  came  off  and  smashed  into  the 
car  driven  by  the  man  who  had  been  drinking,  causing  him  to 
swerve  into  the  electric  pole.  Here  the  alleged  cause  was  pre- 
vented from  being  the  real  one  by  an  intervening  cause. 

V.  Summary 

This  chapter  was  concerned  with  the  types  of  reasoning: 
generalization,  analogy,  and  causal  relation.  It  should  be  clear 
from  the  explanation  that  the  types  of  reasoning  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  induction  or  deduction;  in  many  cases 
both  forms  of  reasoning  are  used.  The  reasoning  process  is 
not  often  categorized  into  one  form  and  one  type;  reasoning  is 
a  complex  and  interrelated  process. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  the  types  of  reasoning  in  order 
that  the  proper  provisions  may  be  applied  to  the  thought  proc- 
ess. The  following  requisites  are  necessary  to  establish  a  sound 
generalization:  (1)  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  must  be 
examined,  (2)  the  examples  must  be  typical,  (3)  the  examples 
must  be  recent,  (4)  the  connection  between  the  examples  and 
the  generalization  must  be  complete,  and  (5)  negative  exam- 
ples must  be  explained.  The  following  conditions  are  essen- 
tial for  a  sound  argument  from  analogy:  (1)  the  examples, 
objectives,  or  relationships  should  be  alike  in  all  essential 
respects,  (2)  a  sufficient  number  of  similarities  must  be  es- 
tablished, (3)  the  basic  assumption  upon  which  the  analogy 
is  based  must  be  valid,  (4)  the  differences  between  examples 
must  be  nonessential,  and  (5)  analogies  should  be  cumulative. 
In  arguments  from  causal  relation  we  must  be  certain  that, 
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(1)  a  causal  relation  exists,  (2)  the  cause  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  effect,  and  (3)  other  causes  have  not  operated  to 
prevent  the  effect. 

PROBLEMS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Bring  to  class  five  examples  of  generalizations  selected  from 
current  speeches  made  by  outstanding  citizens.  Be  prepared  to 
give  a  five-minute  analysis  of  the  examples  based  upon  the 
requisites  for  argument  from  generalization. 

2.  Review  the  speeches  of  three  outstanding  political  thinkers 
of  the  day.  Write  a  five-hundred-word  analysis  of  the  speaker's 
use  of  argument  from  analogy.  Be  prepared  to  give  a  five-minute 
exposition  of  your  reaction  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  arguments 
from  analogy  in  each  of  the  three  speeches. 

3.  Make  a  close  observation  of  important  arguments  you  hear 
for  a  period  of  three  days.  Record  examples  of  argument  from 
generalization,  argument  from  analogy,  and  argument  from  causal 
relation.  Apply  the  requisites  of  the  several  types  of  argument  as 
set  forth  in  this  chapter. 

4.  Review  the  speeches  of  an  outstanding  labor  leader  or  busi- 
ness leader  in  the  country.  Write  a  five-hundred-word  analysis  of 
some  of  the  more  important  arguments  from  causal  relation.  Be 
prepared  to  give  a  five-minute  exposition  in  class  in  which  you 
categorize  the  type  or  types  of  causal  argument. 

5.  Select  one  argument  from  generalization,  one  from  analogy, 
and  one  from  causal  relation  which  you  used  in  the  problems 
above.  Write  a  five-hundred-word  exposition  of  the  relation  of 
induction  and  deduction  to  each  of  the  examples  selected. 

6.  What  syllogisms  are  involved  in  the  examples  you  selected  in 
Problem  5?  Express  the  arguments  in  syllogistic  form. 
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PREPARING  THE  ARGUMENT- 
THE  BRIEF 

I.  Purpose  of  the  Chapter 

The  preliminary  investigations  necessary  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  argument  were  outlined  in  Chapter  4.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter  to  set  forth  the  principles  and  steps 
which  lead  to  its  immediate  preparation.  The  suggestions 
here  aim  toward  the  ideal  preparation.  It  will  not  always  be 
possible  and  in  some  cases  undesirable  to  follow  these  proce- 
dures. In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  follow  them 
rather  closely  if  the  final  oral  or  written  argument  is  to  have 
real  merit. 

This  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
brief,  its  divisions,  and  the  rules  for  constructing  it. 

II.  Nature  of  the  Brief 
« 

A.  Definition.— A  brief  is  a  complete  written  survey  of  all 
available  material  that  is  pertinent  to  a  given  problem.  It  is 
usually  a  complex  organization  of  material,  and  must  be  re- 
duced to  writing  in  order  to  preserve  its  organization  and  con- 
tent. It  is  obviously  a  waste  of  time  and  effort  to  collect  all 
available  information;  only  that  information  which  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  problem  should  be  systematized  into  a 
brief. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  definition  does  not  distinguish 
between  affirmative  and  negative  material;  neither  does  it 
limit  the  brief  to  an  analysis  of  one  solution  alone.  A  brief  is 
a  storehouse  for  the  information  essential  to  the  solution  of  a 
problem.   This  concept  of  a  brief  differs  from  the  traditional 
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definitions  which  limit  the  content  to  an  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive defense  of  a  specific  solution.1  The  advantages  of  a  brief 
as  set  forth  here  will  be  made  clear  in  subsequent  parts  of  this 
chapter. 

B.  Purpose  of  the  Brief.— The  purpose  of  the  brief  is  to 
provide  the  individual  with  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
whole  problem.  It  is  presumptuous  for  an  individual  to  speak 
on  any  topic  unless  he  sees  the  topic  in  relation  to  the  larger 
problem  of  which  it  is  a  segment.  A  brief  provides  the  indi- 
vidual with  this  working  perspective. 

C.  Relation  of  the  Brief  to  the  Kinds  of  Outlining.— 
There  are  at  least  two  significant  kinds  of  outlines  in  the 
preparation  of  a  brief:  the  topical  outline  and  the  logical  out- 
line. The  topical  method  consists  of  arranging  ideas  in  a 
part-to-the-whole  relationship.2  For  example,  the  introduction 
of  the  brief  should  be  primarily  a  topical  outline  in  which  the 
various  subpoints  of  each  main  point  should  present  a  com- 
plete explanation  of  the  main  point.  The  topical  outline  is 
essential  in  other  parts  of  the  brief,  where  you  outline  the 
essential  components  of  a  plan.  Here  you  are  not  concerned 
with  arguing  for  or  against  the  plan,  but  simply  making  clear 
the  essential  parts  of  it.  This  type  of  outlining  is  concerned 
with  recording  the  important  elements  in  the  proper  sequence. 

The  logical  method  of  outlining  consists  of  arranging  ideas 
in  such  a  way  that  each  subpoint  is  a  reason  for  believing  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  main  point  to  which  it  is  subordinated. 
Each  point  and  subpoint  form  an  enthymeme.  It  should  be 
possible  to  construct  a  syllogism  from  each  subpoint  and  the 
main  point  to  which  it  is  subordinated. 

The  following  illustrations  should  serve  to  make  clear 
the  distinction  between  the  topical  outline  and  the  logical 
outline. 

1  A.  Craig  Baird,  Argumentation,  Debate  and  Discussion  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1950),  p.  79.  James  M.  O'Neill  and  James  H. 
McBumey,  The  Working  Principles  of  Argument  (New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan  Co.,  1951),  p.  221. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  219. 
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PROPOSITION:  Resolved,  That  the  United  Nations  should 

be  changed  into  a  Federal  World  Organi- 
zation.3 

Topical  Outline 

1.  The  terms  of  the  proposition  which  need  to  be  defined  are  as 
follows : 

A.  "United  Nations  organization"  is  the  present  organization 
of  fifty-five  nations  of  the  world  joined  together  to  promote 
common  protection  and  common  interests. 

B.  "Should  be  changed"  implies  that  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganization is  not  a  success  and  should  be  constituted  into  a 
Federal  World  Government. 

C.  "Federal  World  Government"  is  an  international  govern- 
ment deriving  powers  now  held  either  by  states  or  peoples, 
implying  sovereignty  of  the  world  Government  over  indi- 
vidual nations;  member  states  could  not  maintain  armies, 
make  treaties,  or  withdraw  from  the  federation. 

Logical  Outline 

1.  The  basic  structure  of  the  United  Nations  dooms  it  to  con- 
tinued failure,  if  it  is  not  transformed  into  a  true  federal  or- 
ganization, for 

A.  The  existence  of  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council  makes 
United  Nations  restraint  of  any  of  the  Big  Five  powers 
impossible. 

B.  Another  basic  weakness  in  structure  of  the  United  Nations 
organization  is  the  one-nation-one-vote  rule  in  the  General 
Assembly  for 

1)  Of  the  twenty-two  seats  that  the  western  hemisphere 
holds  in  the  General  Assembly,  twenty  are  filled  with 
Latin  Americans,  only  one  by  the  United  States. 

2)  The  Arab  League,  composed  of  weak  and  backward  na- 
tions with  small  populations,  has  more  votes  in  the 
Assembly  than  the  Big  Five. 

3  The  illustrations  are  taken  from  a  debate  between  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity and  Ohio  University,  University  Debaters'  Annual,  1946-1947  (New 
York:  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1947),  pp.  9-54. 
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The  introduction  of  the  brief  should  consist  mainly  of  a 
topical  outline.  The  main  body  of  the  brief  should  be  pri- 
marily a  logical  structure,  but  parts  of  it  may  be  topical. 

D.  Relation  of  the  Brief  to  Other  Types  of  Outlines.— 
For  the  purposes  of  argument  there  are  essentially  two  types 
of  outlines:  the  brief  and  the  speaker's  outline.  The  brief,  as 
we  have  explained,  is  a  preparatory  outline;  it  is  a  storehouse 
of  materials  from  which  the  speaker  may  select  those  argu- 
ments necessary  for  any  given  speech  situation. 

The  speaker's  outline  is  that  arrangement  of  materials 
which  the  speaker  finds  necessary  for  a  specified  audience. 
The  brief  answers  the  possible  needs  of  the  speaker;  the  speak- 
er's outline  satisfies  his  immediate  needs.  It  may  consist  of 
a  few  scattered  notes  on  a  card  or  a  well-developed  organiza- 
tion of  the  topical  materials  for  the  speech.  Suggestions  con- 
cerning the  speaker's  outline  will  be  considered  in  detail  in  a 
subsequent  chapter. 

III.  Value  of  the  Brief 

A.  Insures  Adequate  Preparation.— A  brief  which  is  a 
complete  survey  of  all  the  pertinent  material  on  a  given  prob- 
lem provides  the  speaker  with  an  abundance  from  which  to 
choose  his  major  arguments.  If  all  arguments  and  evidence 
having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  problem  are  marshaled  together 
in  an  orderly  and  compact  form,  an  individual  can  enter  a 
controversy  with  confidence  and  assurance. 

B.  Minimizes  the  Burden  of  Recall.— Very  few  individuals 
can  hold  the  complete  analysis  of  a  problem  in  mind.  Admin- 
istrators, members  of  boards  of  directors,  and  lawyers  do  not 
rely  on  memory  and  recall;  they  prepare  a  detailed  brief  of  the 
problem.  To  attempt  to  rely  on  memory  and  recall  for  all 
information  would  place  such  a  burden  upon  the  mind  that 
the  individual  would  be  unable  to  exercise  good  judgment  in 
the  use  of  it. 
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C.  Provides  Material  for  a  Variety  of  Speech  Situations. 
—  1.  For  the  Intercollegiate  Debater.  Most  directors  of 
debate  insist  that  their  students  be  prepared  to  debate  either 
the  affirmative  or  the  negative  side  of  a  proposition.  For  those 
students,  the  brief,  as  explained  here,  provides  the  arguments 
and  evidence  for  both  sides  of  the  proposition.  A  debater  can 
save  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  in  preparing  for  argu- 
ment if  the  initial  survey  includes  the  arguments  for  and 
against  all  possible  solutions  to  a  problem.  Specifically,  he  can 
save  time  in  constructing  a  bibliography,  and  in  finding  the 
arguments,  both  pro  and  con,  since  many  sources  contain  in- 
formation for  and  against  several  solutions. 

In  addition,  the  brief  of  the  type  outlined  here  provides 
material  for  debate  on  more  than  one  proposition.  A  complete 
brief  should  include  the  arguments  for  and  against  various 
solutions  to  a  problem.  Any  one  of  them  may  serve  as  a 
proposition  for  debate.  For  example,  a  brief  on  the  proposi- 
tion Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  outlaw  the  Com- 
munist party  should  contain  information  about  other  possible 
solutions  besides  outlawing  the  party.  Perhaps  one  of  them 
would  make  an  interesting  debate. 

2.  For  the  Lecturer.  Suppose  an  individual  has  devel- 
oped a  brief  on  the  question  "What  should  be  done  about  the 
United  Nations  as  an  organization  for  world  peace?"  Such 
a  brief  would  provide  the  individual  with  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  give  several  talks  on  the  organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  on  the  possible  changes  that  should  be  made  to 
improve  the  United  Nations,  or  on  the  effectiveness  of  other 
types  of  organizations  to  insure  world  peace.  An  individual 
would  have  sufficient  information  to  give  an  address  at  the 
Parent  Teachers  Association,  the  Lions  Club,  or  the  Women's 
Exchange  Club.  He  would  be  prepared  to  give  an  expository 
talk,  an  argumentative  talk,  or  a  persuasive  talk. 

3.  For  Discussion  Groups.  Members  of  small  group  dis- 
cussions, panel  discussions,  symposiums,  or  radio  discussions 
would  find  this  type  of  brief  admirably  suited  to  their  needs. 
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It  provides  adequate  material  for  the  group  gathered  to  discuss 
the  problem  in  general  and  it  provides  plenty  of  information 
for  a  group,  such  as  a  radio  discussion  group,  to  discuss  a  spe- 
cific aspect  of  the  problem. 


IV.  Divisions  of  the  Brief 

A.  For  Problems  of  Policy.— The  differences  in  the  nature 
of  problems  of  fact,  value,  and  policy  make  it  necessary  to 
suggest  different  major  and  minor  divisions  of  a  brief  for  the 
respective  type  of  problems.  The  following  form  is  suggested 
for  the  divisions  of  a  brief  on  a  problem  of  policy. 

PROBLEM  OF  POLICY 
Statement  of  Proposition  or  Question 

introduction 

A.  Factors  that  bring  the  problem  into  sharp  focus  at  the  present 
time. 

B.  History  and  background  of  the  problem  (see  Chapter  4). 

C.  Definition  of  terms  (see  Chapter  4). 

D.  Delimiting  the  problem  (see  Chapter  4) . 

E.  Criteria  of  evaluation  (see  Chapter  4). 

BODY 

A.  Suggested  solutions  to  the  problem. 

B.  Arguments  for  and  against  each  proposal. 

C.  Selection  for  specific  course  of  action. 

D.  Defense  of  specific  course  of  action. 

E.  Methods  of  implementing  the  desired  action. 

CONCLUSION 

A.  Recapitulation  of  main  points  in  the  body  of  the  brief. 

The  divisions  of  the  introduction  were  discussed  in  Chap- 
ter 4.  That  chapter  should  be  reviewed  thoroughly  before 
actual  work  is  started  on  the  brief.  Since  the  steps  outlined 
in  the  body  and  in  the  conclusion  have  not  been  discussed 
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elsewhere,  it  is  appropriate  to  consider  what  should  be  in- 
cluded in  each  of  these  divisions. 

1.  Suggested  Solutions.  Whether  one  is  preparing  for 
discussion  or  debate  it  is  important  to  outline  the  essential 
principles  of  the  several  solutions  to  a  problem.  In  formal 
debate,  one  specific  proposal  is  made  in  the  statement  of  the 
proposition.  The  affirmative  must  defend  that  proposal  and 
the  negative  must  deny  it.  The  affirmative  must  be  prepared 
to  discuss  all  possible  solutions  because  the  negative  may  de- 
fend the  status  quo  (a  specific  proposal),  or  it  may  offer  a 
solution  other  than  the  one  proposed  by  the  affirmative.  It 
is  clear  that  for  debate  the  suggested  solutions  will  include 
the  present  system,  the  plan  proposed  by  the  affirmative,  or 
an  alternate  one  proposed  by  the  negative.  This  simply  means 
that  even  in  debate  all  possible  solutions  to  a  problem  must  be 
discovered.  The  essential  principles  of  those  plans  should  be 
set  forth  in  the  brief. 

In  discussion,  the  problem  is  usually  stated  in  the  form  of  a 
question  which  does  not  state  a  specific  solution  but  simply 
opens  up  the  entire  problem  for  the  best  possible  solution.  If 
discussants  wish  to  find  the  best  answer  it  is  incumbent  upon 
them  to  first  find  all  possible  solutions.  It  is  clear  that 
the  brief  can  be  used  at  this  point  for  both  debate  and  dis- 
cussion. 

2.  Arguments  and  Evidence  For  and  Against  Proposals. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  make  an  intelligent  selection  of  a  solu- 
tion without  considering  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
several  proposals.  In  this  part  of  the  brief,  we  simply  set  forth 
the  specific  proposals  and  array  the  arguments  and  evidence 
for  and  against  each  proposal.  The  specimen  brief  outlined 
later  in  the  chapter  should  help  to  make  this  organization 
clear. 

3.  Selection  of  the  Specific  Course  of  Action.  In  for- 
mal debate,  the  affirmative  is  committed  to  a  stated  proposal 
and  must  defend  it  against  all  others.  The  negative  may  select 
any  solution  to  the  problem  except  that  proposed  by  the 
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affirmative.  It  will  weigh  the  various  possibilities  open  to  it 
and  choose  the  one  which  it  believes  represents  the  best  an- 
swer. The  negative  may  select  various  parts  of  several  pro- 
posals and  in  essence  create  a  new  one. 

Discussants,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  committed  to  any 
specific  solution.  Members  of  a  discussion  group  should  weigh 
the  merits  of  each  proposal  in  accordance  with  the  criteria 
agreed  upon,  and  decide  which  one  most  successfully  meets 
those  criteria. 

4.  Defense  of  the  Specific  Course  of  Action.  This  is 
the  important  part  of  the  brief  for  both  discussants  and  de- 
baters. It  is  at  this  point  that  reasons  and  evidence  must  be 
set  forth  defending  the  solution  selected.  This  is  done  by 
evaluating  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  several  proposals. 

5.  Methods  of  Implementing  the  Course  of  Action. 
There  are  at  least  two  methods  of  implementing  a  course  of 
action.  The  first  is  to  test  the  solution  under  simulated  cir- 
cumstances. The  second  is,  of  course,  to  put  it  into  actual 
practice.  In  many  cases  it  is  not  possible  to  use  the  first 
method,  but  such  a  method  has  the  advantage  of  observing 
the  solution  in  action  in  order  that  corrections  may  be  made. 
In  most  cases,  the  solution  must  be  tried  in  reality  and  any 
mistakes  rectified  as  they  occur. 

The  responsibility  for  implementing  a  course  of  action  does 
not  usually  fall  to  the  group  that  has  evolved  it.  It  is  impor- 
tant, therefore,  that  the  course  of  action  be  clearly  defined  and 
outlined.  For  example,  military  decisions  are  usually  made 
by  staff  officers,  but  the  execution  of  the  plan  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  division  commanders.  Plans  and  policies  of  institu- 
tions and  business  firms  are  formulated  by  small  groups  of 
administrators,  but  the  execution  of  the  plans  and  policies  is 
the  task  of  executives  and  their  assistants. 

6.  The  Summary  of  the  Brief  Should  Be  a  Recapitula- 
tion. The  steps  used  in  arriving  at  the  solution  should  be 
brought  together  concisely  in  the  summary  of  the  brief.  Where 
possible,  this  step  should  include  a  survey  of  the  results  of 
experimentation  and  tests  of  the  final  action. 
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Specimen  Brief  * 
Problem  of  Policy 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  ABOUT  THE  PRESENT 

SYSTEM  OF  MEDICAL  CARE  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES? 

Introduction 

I.  Factors  which  bring  the  problem  into  sharp  focus. 

A.  The  health  of  the  people  of  any  nation  is  always 
important. 

B.  Many  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  during  recent  years  which  were 
designed  to  improve  the  health  of  the  nation. 

C.  In  September,  1948,  upon  the  request  of  the  President, 
Federal  Security  Administrator  Oscar  Ewing  compiled  the 
Ewing  Report,  "The  Nation's  Health." 

II.  Background  of  the  problem. 

A.  European  countries  were  the  first  to  establish  systems  of 
state  medical  care  to  meet  objections  to  the  private  sys- 
tem of  medical  care. 

1.  The  oldest  system  of  state  medical  care  is  probably 
found  in  Norway. 

a)  This  system  is  not  a  compulsory  system. 

2.  In  1883,  Bismarck  introduced  a  system  of  state  medi- 
cine in  Germany. 

3.  Other  countries  including  Great  Britain,  France, 
Sweden,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  New  Zealand  have 
adopted  some  form  of  state  medical  care. 

B.  In  recent  years,  the  history  of  medical  care  in  the  United 
States  reveals  that  many  types  of  medical  care  other  than 
individual  private  practice  have  been  adopted. 

1.  In  1916  the  state  of  Washington  passed  a  Medical  Aid 
Act  requiring  employer  and  employee  to  contribute 
equal  amounts  of  money  for  medical  service  to  em- 
ployees. 

*  For  illustrative  purposes  only.    This  brief  is  not  intended  to  be  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  problem. 
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2.  Beginning  in  about  1935,  several  voluntary  insurance 
plans  including  the  Blue  Cross,  White  Cross,  and  Blue 
Shield  were  organized. 

3.  Many  states  and  municipalities  have  provided  various 
types  of  medical  service. 

a)  Alabama  provides  compulsory  tests  for  heart  disease, 
syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  diabetes. 

b)  No  person  in  the  State  of  New  York  need  go  with- 
out medical  care  because  he  can  not  afford  it. 

c)  Most  states  have  sickness  and  disability  compensa- 
tion laws. 

4.  The  federal  government,  in  accordance  with  the  Fed- 
eral Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act,  will  provide 
one-third  of  the  construction  costs  of  public  and  other 
non-profit  hospitals. 

C.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  since  1943  to  provide  a 
federal  health  insurance  program. 

1.  In  1946  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  Bill,  an  addition 
to  the  social  security  laws  providing  for  medical  service, 
was  proposed  but  never  adopted. 

a)  It  provided  for  compulsory  health  insurance. 

b)  It  was  controlled  by  the  federal  government. 

2.  As  a  result  of  the  Ewing  report,  a  new  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  and  one  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1949. 

a)  This  was  a  payroll  tax  plan  in  which  the  employee 
and  the  employer  made  contributions  of  3  per  cent 
each. 

b)  The  plan  was  a  continuation  of  social  security. 

III.  Definition  of  terms. 

A.  The  "present  system  of  medical  care"  is  a  complicated  sys- 
tem but  some  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  system  in- 
clude the  following: 

1.  In  private  practice  the  patient  may  go  to  any  doctor 
and  to  any  hospital  he  may  choose  to  go  to. 

2.  Some  insurance  plans  provide  for  medical  care  as  well 
as  hospitalization.  Employer  as  well  as  employee 
usually  contribute  equally  to  the  payment  of  this  plan. 

3.  Some  insurance  plans  provide  for  hospitalization 
but  not  for  medical  care. 
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4.    Federal,  state,  and  local  governments  help  to  provide 
medical  care  in  one  form  or  another.  In  some  instances 
the  governmental  agency  provides  the  funds  and  in 
other  cases  it  provides  the  services. 
B.  The  term  "what  should  be  done  about  the  system''  simply 
raises  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  service  today  is 
adequate.    If  the  system  is  adequate,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  is  little  to  be  done  about  the  system.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  system  is  inadequate,  it  is  clear  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  improve  it. 

IV.  Delimitation  of  the  problem. 

A.  This  is  an  all-inclusive  problem  in  that  it  is  intended  to  be 
a  complete  survey  of  the  status  of  health  and  medical  care 
in  the  United  States. 

B.  Consideration  of  foreign  plans  of  providing  medical  care 
will  be  deemed  irrelevant  except  as  all  or  parts  of  those 
plans  are  suitable  for  adoption  in  the  United  States. 

V.  Criteria  of  evaluation. 

A.  Any  system  of  medical  care  must  provide  sufficient  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  to  keep  the  health  of  the  nation  at 
the  highest  possible  level. 

B.  Medical  care  must  be  available  to  all  on  a  basis  as  equal  as 
possible. 

C.  Cost  of  medical  care  should  not  be  a  deterrent  in  obtaining 
adequate  service. 

Body 

I.  Suggested  solutions  to  the  problem. 

A.  The  present  system  is  a  combination  of  private  practice, 
with  federal,  state,  and  local  assistance. 

B.  A  system  of  compulsory  health  insurance  provided  by  the 
federal  government. 

1.  "Compulsory"  means  that  the  system  would  be  obliga- 
tory for  all  persons  in  so  far  as  the  cost  is  concerned  but 
not  necessarily  obligatory  from  the  point  of  view  of 
services  rendered. 

2.  The  cost  of  such  a  system  would  be  provided  by  a  tax 
levied  on  an  equitable  basis. 
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3.  Health  insurance  is  interpreted  to  mean  all  kinds  of 
medical  and  hospital  service  necessary  to  preserve  and 
improve  the  health  of  the  people. 

II.  Discussion  of  Proposal  "A"-— the  status  quo  or  the  present 
system. 

A.  Arguments  presented  for  the  continuation  of  the  present 
system. 

1.  Health  standards  in  the  United  States  are  relatively 
high. 

a)  The  death  rate  in  the  United  States  is  lower  than 
that  of  any  other  country  except  New  Zealand. 

b)  "Probably  no  great  nation  in  the  world  has  among 
its  white  population  better  health  than  prevails  in 
the  United  States."  (G.  W.  Bachman  and  Louis 
Meriam,  The  Issue  of  Compulsory  Health  Insur- 
ance. Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C, 
1948,  p.  67.) 

c)  Current  death  rates  in  the  United  States  are  the 
lowest  in  American  history.  (1952  World  Almanac, 
p.  440.) 

d)  "Advances  in  health  among  both  whites  and  non- 
whites  that  have  been  made  in  the  United  States 
in  the  past  four  decades  do  not  suggest  basic  defects 
in  the  American  system  of  medical  care.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  these  trends  will  continue 
unabated  under  our  present  system  of  medical 
care."  (Brookings  Institution  Report,  op.  cit.y  pp. 
67-68.) 

2.  Voluntary  health  plans  meet  the  need  of  the  people,  if 
service  other  than  that  of  the  local  physician  is  needed. 

a)  Over  sixty  million  persons  are  enrolled  in  voluntary 
hospital  plans. 

b)  Many  persons  do  not  feel  the  need  of  compulsory 
health  plans. 

c)  The  cost  of  voluntary  health  plans  is  no  more  than 
the  cost  of  compulsory  federal  plans. 

3.  Medical  research  is  more  effective  when  carried  on  by 
individual  foundations  which  may  be  supplemented  by 
state,  local,  or  federal  grants. 

4.  State  and  local  public  health  services  meet  the  needs 
more  efficiently. 
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a)  Only  those  services  for  a  specific  state  or  com- 
munity are  offered. 

b)  There  is  a  minimum  of  duplication  of  services. 

5.    Private  medical  care  is  more  satisfactory  for  the  patient. 

a)  If  the  patient  is  not  satisfied  with  one  doctor,  he 
may  consult  as  many  other  doctors  as  he  desires. 

b)  Patients  have  more  confidence  in  a  family  physician. 
B.  Arguments  presented  for  the  elimination  of  the  present 

system. 

1.  There  is  considerable  discrepancy  between  sections  of 
the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  health  of  the 
people. 

a)  Death  rates  for  most  diseases  are  much  higher  in 
South  Central  states  than  in  any  other  section  of  the 
country. 

2.  Health  services  are  poorly  distributed. 

a)  There  is  one  dentist  per  one  thousand  population  in 
California,  while  in  South  Carolina  there  is  only 
one  dentist  for  approximately  five  thousand  popu- 
lation. 

b)  In  South  Carolina  there  is  one  hospital  bed  for  750 
persons  as  contrasted  to  one  hospital  bed  for  154 
persons  in  Wisconsin. 

3.  Voluntary  plans  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 

a)  Low  income  groups  cannot  afford  voluntary  in- 
surance. 

b )  Voluntary  plans  are  primarily  hospitalization  plans; 
they  do  not  include  cost  of  the  physician. 

c)  It  is  impossible  to  organize  voluntary  plans  because 
many  localities  do  not  have  hospital  facilities. 

III.  Discussion  of  Proposal  "B"— (compulsory  health  insurance) 
A.  Arguments  presented  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  federal 
health  insurance  plan. 

1.  The  quality  of  care  would  improve  under  the  federal 
plan. 

a)  Hospitals  would  be  made  available  for  all  people. 

b)  All  communities  would  be  provided  with  medical 
care. 

c)  More  doctors  would  be  trained  to  care  for  those  who 
do  not  receive  proper  medical  care  at  the  present 
time. 
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d)  Individual  care  would  no  longer  depend  upon  the 
amount  an  individual  could  pay. 

e)  Medical  research  would  be  coordinated  under  a 
central  agency. 

2.  The  cost  of  such  a  plan  would  be  distributed  over  all 
the  people  in  the  United  States. 

a)  The  cost  would  be  borne  by  a  tax  from  Vl  to  4  per 
cent  on  taxable  income,  depending  upon  ability  to 
pay. 

b)  People  would  not  be  heavily  burdened  with  medi- 
cal costs  during  long  illness. 

3.  The  administration  of  the  system  would  be  under  the 
Federal  Security  Agency. 

a)  The  regional  and  local  offices  would  administer  the 
details  of  the  system  at  the  regional  and  local  level. 

B.  Arguments  presented  against  a  compulsory  federal  health 
insurance  plan. 

1.  There  is  no  need  for  a  federal  health  plan. 

a)  The  present  system  is  satisfactory  (see  section  II-A) . 

2.  A  federal  health  plan  would  cost  more  than  the  present 
system. 

a)  There  would  be  a  duplication  of  services. 

( 1 )  Many  persons  prefer  a  private  doctor. 

b)  The  paper  administration  of  such  a  plan  would  cost 
more  than  the  medical  care  itself. 

(1)  Great  Britain  discovered  the  costs  to  be  twice 
as  much  as  was  anticipated. 

(2)  The  task  of  levying,  collecting,  and  allocating 
taxes  would  be  a  costly  procedure. 

c)  The  establishment  of  regional  and  local  administra- 
tive offices  would  add  to  the  cost. 

3.  It  is  doubtful  that  medical  care  under  such  a  system 
would  be  satisfactory. 

a)  The  personal  doctor-patient  relationship  would  dis- 
appear. 

b)  Doctors  would  be  paid  regular  stipends  regardless 
of  the  type  of  service  rendered. 

c)  There  would  be  little  incentive  for  a  physician  to 
improve  his  quality  of  service. 

d)  Many  persons  would  use  the  service  when  it  was 
not  really  needed. 
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IV.  Selection  of  a  specific  course  of  action. 

A.  From  the  study  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  problem  it 
would  appear  that  the  best  solution  would  be  a  combina- 
tion of  elements  from  both  proposals. 

1.  The  desirable  elements  of  the  present  system  should  be 
maintained. 

a)  It  permits  private  practice  to  continue. 

b)  It  permits  voluntary  health  plans  to  expand. 

2.  Compulsory  health  insurance  should  be  inaugurated 
only  in  those  places  where  the  present  system  does  not 
meet  the  need  of  the  people. 

V.  Defense  of  the  specific  course  of  action. 

A.  It  is  the  only  system  of  medical  care  which  will  keep  the 
health  of  the  nation  at  the  highest  possible  level. 

1 .  It  provides  care  for  those  who  get  sufficient  care  today. 

2.  It  provides  care  for  those  who  do  not  get  sufficient 
medical  care  at  the  present  time. 

B.  It  makes  medical  care  available  to  all  on  a  basis  as  equal  as 
possible. 

1.  Some  will  have  to  pay  for  their  medical  care  because 
they  can  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

2.  Others  will  get  medical  care  for  relatively  little  cost  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

C.  Under  the  proposed  system,  the  cost  of  medical  care  will 
be  deterrent  to  no  one. 

1.  Those  who  can  afford  their  own  medical  care  will  re- 
ceive it. 

2.  Those  who  need  medical  care  but  cannot  afford  it  per- 
sonally will  get  it  at  government  expense. 

VI.  Methods  of  implementing  the  desired  course  of  action. 

A.  Everyone  should  write  to  appropriate  government  officials. 

B.  The  plan  should  be  discussed  at  every  possible  opportunity. 

Conclusion 

Since  the  present  system  of  medical  care  in  the  United  States  is 
not  as  good  as  it  should  be,  be  it  resolved,  therefore,  that  the 
desirable  elements  of  the  present  system  be  maintained  and  that 
wherever  necessary  the  federal,  state,  or  local  governments  should 
take  definite  steps  to  improve  the  undesirable  elements  of  the 
present  system. 
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B.  Brief  for  Problems  of  Fact.— The  introduction  of  the 
brief  for  a  problem  of  fact  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
problem  of  policy.  The  body  of  the  brief,  however,  is  substan- 
tially different.  A  problem  of  fact  is  concerned  with  the  exist- 
ence of  a  thing,  the  occurrence  of  an  act,  the  classification  of 
things,  or  the  relation  between  events.  The  minimum  essen- 
tials for  the  body  of  the  brief  concerning  a  problem  of  fact 
are:  (1)  an  explanation  of  the  attributes  or  principles  neces- 
sary to  establish  existence,  classification,  occurrence,  or  classifi- 
cation in  any  given  problem,  (2)  arguments  and  evidence 
concerning  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  the  attributes,  and 
(3)  a  defense  of  the  final  solution  concerning  the  problem. 
The  conclusion  of  the  brief  should  include  a  recapitulation 
of  the  criteria  of  judgment  and  a  summary  of  the  arguments 
in  defense  of  the  final  solution. 

C.  For  Problems  of  Value.— The  brief  for  the  problem  of 
value  differs  little  from  that  of  the  problem  of  fact.  Problems 
of  value,  as  suggested  in  Chapter  2,  express  a  judgment  con- 
cerning the  worth  of  persons  or  things.  The  important  divi- 
sions of  the  body  of  the  brief  for  this  type  of  problem  are: 
( 1 )  A  statement  of  the  criteria  used  to  measure  the  worth  of 
persons  or  things,  (2)  arguments  and  evidence  in  support  of 
the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  the  criteria  in  a  given  prob- 
lem, and  (3)  a  defense  of  the  final  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  conclusion  is  simply  a  recapitulation  of  the  steps  used  to 
arrive  at  the  final  decision. 

V.  Rules  for  Constructing  the  Brief 

No  one  set  of  rules  is  mandatory  in  the  construction  of  a 
brief.  The  following  rules  are  suggested  because  the  imple- 
mentation of  them  will  usually  insure  a  brief  that  is  orderly 
and  easily  understood.  Refer  to  the  specimen  briefs  outlined 
earlier  in  the  chapter  for  illustration  of  these  rules. 

A.  General  Rules. 

1.    A  brief  should  be  divided  into  three  parts  marked  "Intro- 
duction," "Body,"  and  "Conclusion."  The  three  main  divi- 
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sions  of  the  brief  should  be  centered  on  the  page  without 
symbolization. 

2.  Complete  sentences  should  be  used  generally  in  all  parts  of 
the  brief.  A  brief  should  be  readily  understood  by  the 
reader  as  well  as  by  the  composer.  Words  and  phrases  may 
be  clear  to  the  composer  but  they  may  mean  little  or 
nothing  to  the  reader.  Using  complete  sentences  helps  to 
avoid  confusion  in  meaning. 

3.  Use  a  consistent  set  of  symbols  to  indicate  the  relationship 
between  main  points  and  subpoints. 

4.  Use  proper  indentations  to  aid  in  keeping  relationship  be- 
tween arguments  clear.  Points  of  equal  value  and  impor- 
tance should  be  given  the  same  indentation.  Subordinated 
points  should  be  indented  a  greater  distance  than  the  points 
to  which  they  are  subordinated. 

5.  Each  heading  and  subheading  should  express  a  single  idea. 
In  order  to  maintain  proper  relationships  between  main 
points  and  subpoints,  it  is  essential  to  express  but  one  idea 
in  each  heading  and  subheading. 

6.  All  statements  in  the  brief  should  be  expressed  in  clear,  con- 
cise language.  The  real  function  of  the  brief  is  to  provide 
an  objective  analysis  of  the  problem.  It  is  important  that 
the  brief  be  free  from  ambiguous  and  question-begging 
terms;  that  emotionally  toned  words  be  avoided;  that  state- 
ments be  specific  rather  than  general;  that  the  choice  of 
words  be  concrete  rather  than  abstract;  that  points  not  be 
qualified  to  the  point  where  they  have  little  or  no  meaning; 
and  that  issues  and  subissues  be  stated  as  clearly  and  briefly 
as  possible. 

B.  Rules  for  the  Introduction. 

1.  The  introduction  should  contain  as  many  steps  in  the  pre- 
liminary analysis  of  the  problem  as  are  necessary  for  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  topic.  A  complete  analysis  should 
include  the  following  steps:  (1)  Origin  and  history  of  the 
question,  (2)  the  immediate  cause  for  discussion,  (3)  the 
delimitation  of  the  problem,  (4)  an  explanation  of  the 
terms,  (5)  criteria  of  evaluation,  and  (6)  a  statement  of  the 
issues. 

2.  All  points  in  the  introduction  should  be  impartial  exposi- 
tion. Do  not  argue  in  the  introduction.  The  purpose  of  the 
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introduction  is  to  give  an  objective  analysis  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  issues  involved  in  the  problem. 
Since  the  introduction  is  expository,  the  primary  relation- 
ship between  main  points  and  subpoints  should  be  the  part- 
to-the-whole  relationship.  That  is,  each  main  step  in  the 
introduction  is  one  part  of  the  complete  explanation  of  the 
proposition,  and  each  subpoint  of  each  main  heading  is  one 
part  of  the  complete  explanation  of  the  main  point.  For 
example,  the  six  main  steps  in  the  preliminary  analysis  of  a 
problem  are  believed  to  present  a  complete  explanation  of 
the  whole  proposition.  Again,  if  you  have  three  terms  in 
the  proposition  that  need  to  be  defined,  the  definitions  of 
those  three  terms  are  assumed  to  give  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  the  problem. 

C.  Rules  for  the  Body. 

1.    For  argumentative  parts  of  the  brief. 

a)  The  main  points  in  the  body  of  the  brief  should  cor- 
respond to  the  statement  of  issues  set  forth  in  the  last 
step  in  the  introduction  of  the  brief. 

b)  Each  main  point  should  be  supported  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  subpoints  or  reasons  to  establish  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  it.  In  some  instances  three  or  four  reasons 
are  sufficient;  in  other  cases  six  or  seven  reasons  are 
necessary.  The  nature  of  the  specific  problem  will  deter- 
mine the  number  of  reasons  needed  in  support  of  any 
given  point. 

c)  Each  subpoint  for  each  main  heading  should  be  sup- 
ported by  sufficient  evidence  to  give  validity  to  the  rea- 
son. This  is  a  very  important  rule  because  in  most 
instances  reasons  for  believing  a  point  to  be  true  or  false 
will  depend  upon  the  evidence. 

d)  All  coordinate  points  in  the  brief,  whether  subpoints  or 
main  points,  should  be  mutually  exclusive;  there  should 
be  no  overlapping  among  coordinate  points. 

e)  Points  in  refutation  should  be  clearly  indicated.  Refuta- 
tion may  be  given  a  main  division  in  the  body  of  the 
brief  and  all  points  to  be  refuted  included  as  subpoints. 
The  more  desirable  method,  however,  is  to  include 
refutation  at  the  points  in  the  outline  where  the  argu- 
ment being  refuted  is  set  forth.  Refer  to  the  specimen 
outlines  for  illustrations  of  this  rule. 
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2.    For  expository  parts  of  the  outline. 

a)  Part-to-whole  relationship.  Any  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
outline  which  are  expository  should  be  expressed  in  part- 
to-whole  relationships.  All  subpoints  under  any  given 
main  point  should  constitute  a  complete  explanation  of 
it.  Each  subpoint  is  an  essential  step  in  making  clear 
the  content  of  the  main  point.  Review  the  steps  in  the 
introductions  of  the  specimen  briefs  to  clarify  this  rule. 

D.  Rules  for  the  Conclusion. 

The  conclusion  of  the  brief  should  contain  a  summary  of  the 
reasons  why  the  solution  adopted  is  the  best. 

VI.  Summary 

It  is  usually  unwise  to  enter  argument  without  adequate 
preparation.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  set 
forth  the  essential  steps  in  marshaling  information  into  an 
orderly  and  compact  whole.  Perhaps  you  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  amount  of  preparation  suggested.  Recall  that  you  are 
trying  to  convince  someone  that  your  point  of  view  is  nearest 
the  truth  when  you  enter  an  argument.  You  cannot  do  that 
unless  you  know  all  or  nearly  all  the  facts.  The  preparation 
of  the  brief  as  outlined  in  this  chapter  should  insure  a  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  problem.  Do  not  mini- 
mize the  importance  of  the  brief  in  your  preparation  for  an 
argument. 

PROBLEMS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Prepare  a  brief  on  the  problem  that  you  have  chosen  for  your 
major  project  during  the  semester.  Make  certain  that  it  is  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  problem. 

2.  Prepare  a  partial  brief  on  a  campus  problem.  Can  you  reduce 
the  logical  parts  of  the  brief  to  a  series  of  syllogisms?  If  not,  revise 
your  brief  until  it  can  be  stated  in  a  series  of  syllogisms. 

3.  Set  forth  an  exposition  of  a  solution  to  a  campus  problem. 
Are  the  relationships  clear  of  the  part  to  the  whole?  If  not,  revise 
the  plan  so  that  they  are  clear. 


Chapter   1 0 
OBSTACLES  TO  CLEAR  THINKING 

I.  Significance  of  Clear  Thinking 

The  ability  to  think  clearly  is  both  an  offensive  and  a  de- 
fensive instrument  in  discussion  and  debate.  It  is  an  offensive 
instrument  because  anyone  who  presents  an  argument  should 
be  as  certain  as  possible  that  it  is  logically  sound  and  expressed 
in  appropriate  language.  If  you  formulate  arguments  that  are 
free  from  errors  in  logic  and  language,  you  can  be  reasonably 
certain  that  they  will  be  effective.  One  who  presumes  to  pre- 
sent argument,  orally  or  in  writing,  in  a  democratic  society  has 
the  duty  and  responsibility  to  present  it  as  cogently  and  exactly 
as  possible. 

Clear  thinking  is  a  defensive  instrument  because  the  lis- 
tener should  be  prepared  to  expose  fallacies  in  the  thought 
and  language  of  others.  Unfortunately,  there  are  many  argu- 
mentative speakers  who  give  little  consideration  to  clear  think- 
ing. If  democracy  is  to  survive  in  the  United  States,  we  must 
be  able  to  detect  and  reject  shabby  thinking  and  improper 
language  whenever  and  wherever  they  are  encountered. 

II.  Obstacles  to  Clear  Thinking 

It  is  impossible,  and  of  little  value  to  the  student  of  argu- 
ment, to  categorize  all  obstacles  to  clear  thinking.  It  is  the 
purpose  here  to  classify  and  explain  some  of  the  common 
types  you  are  likely  to  encounter.  They  are  classified  under 
the  following  general  divisions:  (1)  inaccurate  use  of  lan- 
guage, (2)  inaccurate  use  of  definition,  (3)  inaccurate  analy- 
sis, (4)  misuse  of  evidence,  (5)  fallacies  in  logic,  (6)  special 
fallacies,  and  (7)  substitution  of  speaking  techniques  for  argu- 
ment. 

135 
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A.  Inaccurate  Use  of  Language.— Language  is  the  tool  by 
which  we  express  our  oral  and  written  thoughts.  In  some 
cases,  there  is  a  difference  between  clear  thinking  from  the 
logical  and  the  semantic  point  of  view.  It  is  possible  for  an 
argument  to  be  valid  and  essentially  logical,  yet  the  language 
in  which  the  argument  is  couched  may  arouse  hatred,  preju- 
dice, bias,  partiality,  or  conflict.  Such  use  of  language  is  a 
hindrance  to  clarity  of  thought.  Let  us  consider  some  of  these 
pitfalls. 

1.  Question-Begging  Terms.  One  of  the  more  common 
errors  in  everyday  argument  is  the  use  of  unsubstantiated 
terms  to  characterize  institutions  and  persons.  The  politician 
who  argues  that  the  incompetent  governor  of  the  state  of 
New  York  should  be  removed  from  office  is  using  a  question- 
begging  term.  The  politician  must  prove  that  the  governor  is 
incompetent.  It  is  one  thing  to  attach  such  a  label  to  him;  it 
is  quite  another  to  prove  that  the  individual  is  really  incom- 
petent. Let  us  consider  another  question-begging  term.  The 
person  who  argues  that  the  inefficient  system  of  railroads  in 
the  United  States  should  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  fed- 
eral government  is  using  a  question-begging  term.  He  must 
prove  that  the  railroads  are  really  inefficient. 

If  you  use  question-begging  terms  in  argument,  you  are  not 
thinking  accurately,  and  you  expose  yourself  to  attack  by  your 
adversary.  If  such  words  are  used  against  you  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  expose  them  by  asking  for  evidence  and  sound 
reasons.  If  facts  and  evidence  are  given,  you  must  deal  with 
them  directly. 

2.  Ambiguous  Terms.  It  is  a  favorite  device  of  some  de- 
baters and  discussants  to  use  terms  which  may  be  interpreted 
in  several  different  ways.  Persons  who  use  ambiguous  terms 
usually  do  so  with  premeditated  design:  they  wish  to  secure 
the  approval  of  all  by  having  each  member  of  the  audience 
interpret  the  term  to  mean  what  he  wants  it  to  mean.  The  use 
of  such  a  device  represents  a  conclusion  based  on  an  ambig- 
uous term  which  is  tantamount  to  no  specific  conclusion  at 
all.   The  politician  who  argues  that  old  age  pensions  should 
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be  substantially  increased  is  probably  trying  to  get  the  votes 
of  those  who  favor  a  five  per  cent  increase  as  well  as  those  who 
favor  a  forty  per  cent  increase.  The  word  substantially,  as  it 
is  used  here,  is  an  ambiguous  term.  When  you  hear  such  terms 
used  by  any  speaker,  you  should  reject  the  ideas  and  thoughts 
because  they  are  based  on  terms  which  do  not  have  a  common 
meaning. 

3.  Emotionally  Toned  Words.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
words  that  are  used  to  stir  up  strong  feelings  for  or  against 
institutions  or  persons.  We  hear,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
United  States  is  an  imperialistic  nation  controlled  by  Wall 
Street;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  federal  government  is 
infested  with  reds  or  fellow  travelers.  Again,  we  hear  that  one 
individual  is  a  true  patriot  while  another  individual  is  a  slacker. 
The  use  of  such  words  serves  only  to  confuse  and  to  excite: 
they  are  an  obstacle  to  clear  thinking.  Debaters  and  dis- 
cussants should  avoid  using  them. 

If  such  devices  are  used  in  argument,  it  is  easy  to  expose  the 
weakness  of  the  words  as  well  as  the  shabby  thinking  of  the 
user.  Ask  your  opponent  for  a  clear  definition  of  the  terms, 
ask  him  for  the  evidence  underlying  the  implications  of  the 
terms.  If  he  presents  arguments  and  evidence  to  substantiate 
the  emotionally  toned  words,  you  have  a  sound  basis  upon 
which  to  make  a  reply.  If  he  does  not,  you  can  continue  to 
point  out  to  the  audience  that  there  is  nothing  to  argue  about. 
Sound  reasoning  and  evidence  will  triumph  in  the  long  run. 

B.  Inaccurate  Use  of  Definitions.— There  are  at  least  two 
improper  uses  of  definitions:  inaccurate  and  ambiguous  defi- 
nitions. 

1.  Inaccurate  Definitions.  Inaccuracies  in  definitions 
may  be  classified  as  unintentional  or  intentional.  Sometimes 
the  debater  or  the  discussant  selects,  through  lack  of  proper 
insight  into  the  problem,  a  definition  that  does  not  adequately 
explain  the  term.  Sometimes  debaters  will  use  a  dictionary 
definition  for  the  term  should  in  a  proposition  of  policy,  when 
they  should  refer  to  some  good  textbook  on  debate.  The  die- 
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tionary  definition  of  the  term  should  is  a  perfectly  good  one 
under  some  circumstances,  but  for  an  explanation  of  the  term 
as  it  is  used  in  a  proposition  of  policy,  the  debater  should 
select  a  specialized  definition.  Inaccurate  explanations  do  not 
represent  good  thinking,  even  though  the  inaccuracy  is  not 
intentional. 

2.  Ambiguous  Definitions.  A  definition  that  may  be  inter- 
preted in  more  than  one  way  has  its  advantages  for  the  dema- 
gog who  is  trying  to  win  a  positive  response  from  everyone. 
Such  a  speaker  may  be  successful  with  an  audience  that  is 
not  skilled  in  precise  definitions.  In  general,  however,  ambig- 
uous definitions  serve  only  to  confuse  and  confound  the 
hearers.  Most  audiences  will  respond  unfavorably  to  the 
speaker  who  does  not  define  his  terms  precisely  and  specifi- 
cally. 

C.  Inaccurate  Analysis.— We  learned  in  Chapter  5  that 
analysis  of  a  problem  is  primarily  concerned  with  finding  its 
real  issues.  There  are  at  least  three  common  errors  of  analysis 
that  indicate  inaccurate  thinking:  (1)  the  issues  are  not  all- 
inclusive,  (2)  the  issues  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  and  (3) 
the  issues  are  not  essential  points  of  controversy. 

1.  Issues  Not  All-Inclusive.  A  very  common  error  among 
debaters  and  discussants  is  to  ignore  one  or  more  of  the  vital 
issues  involved  in  a  problem.  That  error  arises,  no  doubt,  from 
an  inadequate  investigation  of  available  pertinent  material 
concerning  a  given  problem  or  it  may  arise  from  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  circumvent  the  consideration  of  an  issue  that  is 
difficult  to  prove.  In  either  event,  it  represents  an  error  in 
analysis  and  should  be  avoided.  A  problem  should  be  dis- 
cussed for  what  it  is  worth,  not  for  what  it  can  be  made  to 
appear  to  be  worth. 

It  is  dangerous  to  lead  an  audience  to  a  conclusion  by  dis- 
cussing half  the  real  issues  of  the  problem.  Such  an  analysis 
does  not  represent  good  thinking.  Let  us  illustrate  this  point 
in  the  case  of  the  insurance  salesman  who  sold  his  client  a 
fifty-thousand-dollar  life  insurance  policy  without  reference 
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to  the  client's  ability  to  pay.  The  client  dropped  the  policy 
after  the  first  payment.  The  salesman  did  irreparable  harm  to 
his  client  as  well  as  to  himself  and  to  the  company  he  repre- 
sented because  he  failed  to  consider  the  issues  involved. 

2.  Issues  Not  Mutually  Exclusive.  Issues  that  overlap 
in  content  or  thought  indicate  inaccurate  thinking  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker  or  the  writer.  This  error  arises,  for  the  most 
part,  from  the  inability  to  distinguish  between  major  issues 
and  subissues.  Any  solution  to  a  problem  that  is  based  upon 
a  discussion  of  issues  not  mutually  exclusive  is  likely  to  be 
inaccurate.  In  any  event,  confusion  is  certain  to  arise  where 
each  issue  is  not  a  separate  and  distinct  part  of  the  whole 
problem. 

3.  Issues  Not  the  Essential  Points.  It  was  pointed  out 
in  Chapter  5  that  issues  are  the  essential  points  of  controversy 
on  any  given  problem.  If  the  issues  set  forth  in  any  argumen- 
tative situation  are  not  the  essential  points  of  controversy,  we 
have  an  example  of  inaccurate  thinking.  Some  contend,  for 
example,  that  the  language  the  candidate  uses  is  an  important 
issue  in  making  a  decision  as  to  which  political  candidate  one 
should  vote  for.  Others  maintain  that  such  a  controversy  is 
a  very  minor  point  and  is  certainly  not  a  fundamental  issue 
in  any  political  campaign.  The  language  a  candidate  uses  may 
be  a  sign  of  a  certain  type  of  leadership,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
a  major  issue  in  any  political  controversy. 

The  discussion  of  nonessential  points  is  a  common  error  in 
argumentative  situations.  There  are  probably  three  reasons 
for  discussing  points  that  are  not  germane  and  vital  to  a  given 
problem:  (1)  persons  do  not  have  the  ability  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  vital  and  what  is  not  vital,  (2)  persons  are  so 
blinded  by  their  desires  that  they  refuse  to  recognize  the  real 
issues,  and  (3)  some  persons  believe  that  they  can  achieve 
their  purpose  more  easily  by  discussing  the  nonessential 
issues.  A  good  course  in  argumentation  will  probably  help 
those  in  categories  (1)  and  (2),  but  those  in  category  (3)  are 
probably  beyond  redemption.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  in 
category  (3)  usually  know  how  to  discover  the  real  issues,  but 
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do  not  choose  to  discuss  them  because  such  discussion  would 
probably  defeat  their  real  purpose. 

D.  Misuses  of  Evidence.— Three  of  the  most  common 
errors  in  the  use  of  evidence  are  (1)  inadequate  sources,  (2) 
improper  substance,  and  (3)  improper  citation  of  sources. 

1.  Inadequate  Sources.  Two  of  the  common  sources  of 
evidence  to  avoid  are  incompetent  and  prejudiced  references. 
Any  person  who  is  not  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts  is  an 
incompetent  source.  The  average  college  president  in  the 
United  States  would  hardly  be  a  competent  source  to  quote 
concerning  the  atomic  bomb  reserve  in  the  United  States. 
Neither  would  he  be  a  competent  source  to  quote  on  the 
military  value  of  the  atomic  bomb.  College  presidents,  in 
general,  are  not  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts  concerning  the 
production  of  atom  bombs;  neither  are  they  qualified  by  train- 
ing and  experience  to  evaluate  the  military  effectiveness  of  the 
weapon. 

2.  Inaccurate  Substance.  There  are  at  least  two  common 
errors  made  by  debaters  and  discussants  when  quoting  the 
substance  of  evidence:  failure  to  quote  in  context,  and  failure 
to  make  certain  that  the  evidence  supports  the  conclusion.  It 
is  comparatively  easy  to  give  a  part  of  a  statement  to  support 
a  point  of  view  opposed  to  the  basic  intention  of  the  authority 
quoted.  In  a  debate  between  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
Northwestern  University  on  the  proposition  Resolved,  That 
all  colleges  and  universities  should  abolish  the  distinction  be- 
tween amateurism  and  professionalism  in  sports  for  which  ad- 
mission fees  are  charged,  it  was  pointed  out  that  if  the  affirma- 
tive had  read  the  entire  Carnegie  Foundation  report,  it  could 
have  discovered  that  the  report  stated  that  "commercialism  in 
college  athletics  must  be  destroyed."  The  affirmative  had 
quoted  the  Carnegie  report  to  support  the  conclusion  that  the 
amateur-professional  distinction  should  be  abolished.1  The 
substance  of  the  evidence  must  be  consistent  with  the  con- 

1  Quoted  from  James  M.  O'Neill  and  James  H.  McBurney,  The  Working 
Principles  of  Argument  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1932),  p.  395. 
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text.  Unless  debaters  and  discussants  are  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  pertinent  information  concerning  a  given 
problem,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  determine  whether  a 
specific  piece  of  evidence  is  quoted  out  of  context.  The  prepa- 
ration of  a  brief  as  explained  in  Chapter  9  should  provide  an 
excellent  defense  against  those  who  quote  out  of  context. 

Another  common  error  among  debaters  and  discussants 
with  regard  to  the  substance  of  the  evidence  quoted  is  that 
the  evidence  does  not  actually  support  the  conclusion.  On 
one  occasion  a  debater  concluded  that  a  world  federal  gov- 
ernment should  be  formed  because  there  was  a  lack  of  faith 
among  the  members  of  the  United  Nations.  Assuming  that 
the  evidence  is  accurate— that  there  was  a  lack  of  faith  among 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations— the  more  accurate  con- 
clusion is  that  a  world  federal  government  should  not  be 
formed. 

3.  Improper  Citation  of  Sources.  Probably  the  most 
common  error  in  citing  the  sources  of  evidence  is  the  failure 
to  give  the  complete  and  accurate  source. 

a.  Incomplete  source.  There  are  several  elements  which  are 
essential  when  citing  a  source.  Those  elements  are  outlined 
in  Chapter  6.  The  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
the  evidence  was  found  should  be  included  in  the  statement 
of  the  source.  The  testimony  of  the  American  soldier  that 
the  army  of  the  United  States  was  "rotten  to  the  core"  be- 
cause it  was  based  upon  class  distinction  has  little  value  when 
it  is  discovered  that  the  soldier  was  a  prisoner  of  war  at  the 
time  he  made  the  statement.  It  is  highly  probable  that  he 
was  forced  to  say  this.  The  time  and  the  place  that  statements 
are  made  are  of  vital  importance. 

When  quoting  from  books,  magazines,  or  documents,  the 
title,  date,  publisher,  and  page  are  significant.  Some  debaters 
and  discussants  have  a  tendency  to  quote  evidence  without 
regard  for  the  date  of  publication.  Opinions  and  situations 
change  from  day  to  day  on  important  problems.  The  most 
recent  evidence  is  frequently  the  most  valuable  evidence. 
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b.  Inaccurate  Source.  One  of  the  frequent  mistakes  made 
by  the  man  on  the  street  as  well  as  the  man  on  the  platform 
is  to  quote  hearsay  evidence  as  though  it  were  original  or  to 
quote  a  secondary  source  as  though  it  were  primary.  The  per- 
son who  quotes  a  prominent  politician  from  a  newspaper  as 
saying  that  taxes  doubled  during  the  present  administration 
is  in  grave  danger  of  misquoting  him.  One  should  make  cer- 
tain that  the  speaker  who  quotes  from  a  newspaper  is  quoting 
from  the  original  source.  Press  releases  from  which  the  re- 
porters usually  quote  may  not  agree  with  what  the  speaker 
actually  said. 

Even  when  quoting  from  books  or  magazines,  it  is  easy  to 
quote  a  secondary  source  as  a  primary  source.  For  example, 
the  speaker  who  quotes  from  Alfred  Korzybski's  Manhood  of 
Humanity  as  he  was  quoted  by  Irving  J.  Lee  in  Language 
Habits  in  Human  Affairs  should  indicate  that  the  quotation 
was  taken  from  Language  Habits  in  Human  Affairs  and  not 
directly  from  Manhood  of  Humanity. 

We  should  make  certain  that  the  evidence  we  use  as  well 
as  the  evidence  used  by  others  is,  for  the  most  part,  original 
and  primary  evidence.  Too  frequently,  we  assume  the  evi- 
dence that  "Mr.  Jones  said  he  heard  that  Mr.  Smith  said  that 
Senator  X  accepted  a  bribe  in  the  recent  political  campaign" 
is  original  evidence.  Good  thinking  is  based  primarily  on 
original  and  primary  evidence. 

E.  Fallacies  in  Logic— For  a  long  time  writers  on  argu- 
mentation emphasized  fallacies  in  logic  as  the  main  obstacle 
to  clear  thinking.  It  should  be  obvious  from  the  explanation 
of  the  inaccurate  use  of  language,  the  inaccurate  use  of  defi- 
nitions, improper  analysis,  and  the  misuse  of  evidence  that 
fallacies  of  logic  do  not  constitute  the  only  source  of  errors  in 
accurate  thinking.  They  are,  however,  an  important  source  of 
shabby  thinking. 

Since  the  requisites  for  the  forms  and  types  of  reasoning 
were  explained  in  Chapters  7  and  8,  it  should  be  sufficient 
here  to  outline  the  fallacies  of  logical  reasoning  without  dis- 
cussing each  one. 
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LOGICAL  FALLACIES 

A.  Fallacies  of  Deductive  Form. 

1.  Fallacies  of  the  categorical  syllogisms. 

a)  Fallacy  of  the  fourth  term. 

b)  Fallacy  of  the  undistributed  middle. 

c)  Illicit  minor  term. 

d)  Illicit  major  term 

e)  Drawing     positive     conclusions     from     one     negative 
premise. 

/)    Drawing     a     valid     conclusion     from     two     negative 
premises. 

2.  Fallacies  of  the  hypothetical  syllogism. 

a)  The  minor  premise  denying  the  antecedent. 

b)  The  minor  premise  affirming  the  consequent. 

3.  Fallacies  of  the  disjunctive  syllogism. 

a)  Alternatives  in  the  major  premise  not  all-inclusive. 

b)  Alternatives    in    the    major    premise    not    mutually 
exclusive. 

c)  Minor  premise  affirming  one  of  the  possibilities  and 
affirming  the  other  possibility  in  the  conclusion. 

d)  Minor  premise  denying  one  of  the  possibilities  and 
denying  the  other  possibility  in  the  conclusion. 

4.  Fallacies  of  the  enthymeme.  Since  an  enthymeme,  for  our 
purposes,  is  a  syllogism  with  one  of  the  premises  or  the  con- 
clusion suppressed,  the  fallacies  of  the  enthymeme  cor- 
respond to  the  fallacies  of  each  type  of  syllogism. 

B.  Fallacies  of  Inductive  Form. 

1.  Insufficient  number  of  specific  instances. 

2.  Improper  quality  of  specific  instances. 

C.  Fallacies  of  Types  of  Reasoning. 

1.  Fallacies  of  the  generalization. 

a)  Insufficient  number  of  examples. 

b)  Examples  not  typical. 

c)  Examples  not  recent. 

d)  Incomplete  connection  between  examples  and  the  gen- 
eralization. 

e)  Negative  examples  not  accounted  for. 

2.  Fallacies  of  the  analogy. 

a)  Examples  not  alike  in  all  essential  respects. 
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b)  Insufficient  number  of  similarities. 

c)  Basic  assumption  invalid. 

d)  Existence  of  essential  differences. 

e)  Analogies  not  cumulative. 
3.    Fallacies  of  causal  relation. 

a)  Causal  relation  does  not  exist. 

b)  Cause  insufficient  to  produce  the  effect. 

c)  Other  causes  have  operated  to  prevent  the  effect. 

F.  Special  Fallacies.— 1.  Appeals  to  Tradition.  It  is  a 
fairly  common  practice  among  debaters  and  discussants  to 
defer  to  tradition  and  to  custom  when  sound  evidence  and 
reasons  cannot  be  found.  The  person  who  contends  that  we 
should  oppose  rent  controls  because  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try shows  we  have  been  a  people  who  desire  freedom  from 
governmental  restraint  is  appealing  to  tradition.  The  person 
who  contends  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  his  political  party 
to  oppose  federal  aid  to  education  and  hence  he  will  not  lift 
a  finger  to  change  that  policy  is  appealing  to  tradition. 

Appeals  to  tradition  may  not  lead  to  the  wrong  conclusion, 
but  any  argument  based  upon  tradition  alone  does  not  rep- 
resent good  thinking.  If  it  can  be  proved  by  sound  evidence 
and  reasoning  that  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  is  the  best 
solution  to  the  problem  at  present,  we  have  an  example  of 
reasonably  accurate  thinking.  However,  it  is  usually  difficult 
to  substantiate  appeals  to  tradition.  The  defense  against  them 
is  to  show  by  sound  evidence  and  reasons  that  what  was 
done  in  the  past  is  not  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem 
today. 

2.  Prejudice  as  an  Obstacle  to  Effective  Thinking.  An- 
other very  common  deterrent  to  effective  thinking  is  the  appeal 
to  prejudice.  Prejudice  may  be  defined  as  a  "judgment  formed 
in  advance  of  the  act  of  judging."  2  Prejudices  are  usually 
based  upon  desire,  hope,  and  fear.  Jastrow  explains  prejudice 
thus:  "We  draw  or  accept  a  conclusion  under  the  influence 
of  a  wish,  a  hope,  or  a  fear;  our  thinking  is  in  so  far  warped. 

2  Columbia  Associates  in  Philosophy,  An  Introduction  to  Reflective  Think- 
ing (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1923),  p.  302. 
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That  is  prejudice— a  psychological  trait  with  a  logical  for 
rather  illogical)  issue."  [i  There  is  a  tendency  for  employers 
to  be  oblivious  to  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  employee;  for 
the  employee  to  fail  to  recognize  the  duties,  needs,  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  employer;  for  the  members  of  one  political 
party  to  see  no  good  in  another  political  party.  Where  there 
are  no  valid  reasons  for  such  beliefs,  it  is  probably  based  upon 
prejudice.  There  are  many  other  examples  of  prejudice  based 
upon  race,  religion,  occupation,  or  cultural  levels.  Conclusions 
arrived  at  through  such  appeals  may  be  sound,  but  only  by 
coincidence;  they  are  not  the  result  of  accurate  thinking. 

It  is  of  great  importance  in  a  democracy  that  we  should  not 
use  appeals  to  prejudice,  and  that  we  should  reject  them  when 
they  are  used  by  others,  unless  those  appeals  are  substantiated 
by  sound  evidence  and  reasons.  Each  institution,  each  person 
should  be  judged  upon  individual  merit,  not  upon  predeter- 
mined desires  and  fears.  To  vote  for  a  man  for  public  office 
just  because  he  represents  your  religious  faith,  your  race,  or 
your  cultural  level  is  dangerous  thinking.  Speakers  or  writers 
who  make  appeals  on  such  a  basis  should  be  rejected  because 
they  hinder  accurate  thinking. 

3.  Appeals  to  Emotion.  Appeals  to  the  emotions  are 
closely  associated  with  the  appeals  to  tradition  and  prejudice. 
Some  of  the  common  appeals  to  emotions  are  the  skilful  use 
of  pride,  self-esteem,  love,  power,  and  the  like.  While  it  is 
necessary  and  sometimes  desirable  to  use  these  appeals  in 
argumentative  situations  they  should  not  be  substituted  for 
sound  reasoning.  Conclusions  reached  by  appealing  to  the 
emotions  alone  are  not  likely  to  be  as  accurate  as  conclusions 
reached  by  evidence  and  reason.  Where  appeals  to  emotions 
are  used  to  the  exclusion  of  facts  and  inferences,  they  are  an 
actual  barrier  to  accurate  thinking.  How  many  persons  have 
dropped  insurance  policies,  lost  television  sets,  or  lost  other 
kinds  of  property  because  they  were  unduly  influenced  by 
appeals  to  pride,  ego,  or  a  sense  of  power?   Those  incidents 

3  Joseph  Jastrow,  Effective  Thinking  (New  York:  Simon  &  Shuster,  Inc., 
1931),  p.  104. 
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are  the  result  of  inaccurate  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  speaker 
(the  salesman)  and  the  client  (the  listener). 

The  listener  should  reject  speaking  or  writing  that  is  based 
upon  emotional  appeal  as  so  much  trivia  unless  it  is  accom- 
panied by  sufficient  evidence  and  sound  reasoning.  The  good 
argumentative  speaker  should  seek  to  lead  his  listener  to  a 
conclusion  by  facts  and  inference  that  are  inherent  in  the 
substance  of  the  phenomena  under  consideration.  To  do 
otherwise  is  to  run  the  risk  of  offering  the  audience  a  con- 
clusion which  may  be  injurious  to  individual  members  as  well 
as  to  society  in  general. 

4.  Use  of  Humor  and  Invective.  Humor  and  invective 
have  their  place  in  communication  but  when  used  extensively 
for  their  own  sake  in  argumentative  speaking  and  writing  they 
are  definitely  out  of  place.  We  can  enjoy  the  argumentative 
speaker  or  writer  who  uses  humor  and  invective,  but  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  accept  a  conclusion  which  is  based  exclusively  upon 
those  devices.  Such  a  process  can  hardly  be  called  accurate 
thinking.  Bertrand  Russell  expressed  the  relation  of  humor 
to  serious  thought  when  he  said,  ''But  I  think  we  all  need  a 
holiday  occasionally,  otherwise  we  become  like  Lamb's  Scots- 
man who  always  spoke  as  if  he  were  on  oath.  The  plain  fact 
is  that  nothing  is  the  whole  truth.  There  are  always  corners 
that  escape  like  bits  out  of  a  bag  that  is  too  full.  Genuine 
humor,  so  it  seems  to  me,  seizes  hold  of  these  bits;  it  enjoys 
the  escape  from  the  confining  walls  of  system  and  from  the 
solemnity  of  always  remembering  this  and  that."  4 

5.  Appeals  to  Ignorance.  When  a  speaker  or  writer  ar- 
gues that  what  he  says  is  true  because  the  audience  cannot  dis- 
prove it,  he  is  appealing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  audience.  It 
is  assumed  that  any  arguer  is  qualified  to  defend  his  point  of 
view;  the  audience  is  not  expected  to  be  prepared  to  defend  it. 
Appeals  to  ignorance  can  only  delay  accurate  thinking.  An 
audience  should  reject  the  conclusions  of  a  speaker  that  are 
based  upon  appeals  to  ignorance. 

4  Bertrand  Russell,  "Soviet  Humor  Offers  a  'Moral'  for  Us/'  New  York 
Times  Magazine  (April  1,  1951),  p.  9. 
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6.  Shifting  Ground.  The  arguer  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  attempts  to  answer  one  main  point  of  controversy  by 
shifting  to  another  is  committing  the  fallacy  commonly  called 
"shifting  ground."  The  speaker  simply  refuses  to  make  a  direct 
clash  on  a  specific  issue. 

Did  Mr.  Fanjoy  shift  to  another  argument  in  the  following 
excerpt  from  a  debate  between  the  University  of  Maine  and 
the  University  of  New  Brunswick  on  the  proposition  Re- 
solved, That  the  federal  world  government  should  be  estab- 
lished? 

The  last  speaker  pointed  out  also  the  surging  opinion  in  the 
United  States,  springing  up  in  favor  of  world  government.  .  .  . 
Well,  we  don't  suggest  that  this  feeling  does  not  exist  in  North 
America.  But  what  about  the  other  countries  of  the  world?  If 
we  could  get  these  magazines  into  the  hands  of  the  people  of 
China  and  India  and  Siberia — a  majority  of  whose  people,  by 
the  way,  don't  read — that  would  in  part  help  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem and  then  a  world  government  might  become  possible.5 

Evasion  of  essential  points  of  controversy  may  be  persuasive 
with  a  partisan  audience,  but  it  does  not  represent  good  think- 
ing. A  sound  solution  to  a  problem  is  not  likely  to  be  reached 
if  all  the  main  points  of  controversy  are  not  discussed  to  a  final 
conclusion. 

7.  Using  Authority  for  Argument.  Some  speakers  and 
writers  contend  that  an  argument  is  sound  because  several 
authorities  agree  that  it  is.  Such  reasoning  may  give  some 
credence  to  an  argument,  but  it  is  questionable  from  a  logical 
point  of  view.  Conclusions  concerning  a  specific  argument 
should  be  based  upon  evidence  that  is  intrinsic  to  the  subject 
under  discussion.  Opinions  of  authorities  per  se  can  hardly  be 
considered  intrinsic  to  the  subject  matter.  Numerous  authori- 
ties might  agree  that  inflation  is  either  a  good  thing  or  a  bad 
thing  for  the  country,  but  unless  those  opinions  were  based 
upon  investigations,  evidence,  and  sound  reason,  the  conclu- 
sion would  probably  be  inaccurate.   Deference  to  authorities 

5  University  Debaters'  Annual,  1948-1949  (New  York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  1949),  p.  326. 
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without  reference  to  facts,  causes,  and  effects  is  a  hindrance 
to  good  thinking. 

G.  Substitution  of  Speaking  Techniques  for  Argument. 

—The  principles  of  effective  argumentative  delivery  are  dis- 
cussed in  detail  in  Chapter  14.  Here,  some  of  the  more  com- 
mon faults  of  effective  delivery  will  be  considered.  Some 
speakers  substitute  various  manners  of  delivery  for  sound  evi- 
dence and  argument.  It  should  not  be  assumed,  however,  that 
a  speaker  is  substituting  speaking  techniques  for  sound  argu- 
ment just  because  he  uses  some  of  these  techniques.  These 
faults  are  not  desirable  in  any  type  of  speaking,  but  they  are 
really  detrimental  when  they  are  substituted  for  sound  argu- 
ment. 

1.  Loud  and  Boisterous  Voice.  The  speaker  who  lacks 
sufficient  evidence  to  substantiate  his  case  will  sometimes  be- 
come loud  and  boisterous  in  an  attempt  to  overpower  the  evi- 
dence—to badger  the  listener  into  accepting  an  argument.  Do 
not  let  yourself  be  overwhelmed  by  such  technique.  Analyze 
as  objectively  as  possible  what  the  speaker  said,  not  how  he 
said  it.  Judge  his  argument  on  the  basis  of  content  and  not 
on  the  manner  of  voice  used  to  express  it. 

2.  Excessive  Physical  Activity.  The  speaker  who  uses  a 
loud  and  boisterous  voice  will  usually  use  excessive  physical 
activity.  It  is  another  technique  to  compel  acceptance  of  an 
argument  by  display  of  physical  prowess.  The  speaker  is 
usually  substituting  physical  activity  for  good  argument.  Meas- 
ure the  speaker  by  what  he  says  and  not  by  the  amount  of 
physical  activity  he  uses. 

3.  The  Bedside  Manner.  There  are  some  speakers,  espe- 
cially in  private  conference  or  group  discussion,  who  use  a 
quiet,  soothing  voice— a  voice  that  is  intended  to  woo  one  into 
acceptance  of  the  argument.  This  speaker  usually  becomes 
too  intimate  in  the  use  of  the  conversational  mode  of  speak- 
ing. Beware  of  the  "confidence  man";  he  is  probably  substi- 
tuting a  manner  of  speaking  for  sound  argument.  Observe 
what  he  says  and  not  how  he  says  it. 
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4.  The  Cultured  Speaker.  In  some  cases  speakers  attempt 
to  substitute  overprecise  articulation  and  enunciation  for  facts 
and  reasons.  The  implication  is  that  the  "cultured"  speaker 
is  also  erudite.  Beware  of  the  "cultured"  speaker  as  such;  his 
thoughts  and  ideas  may  not  be  so  cogent  as  his  speaking  is 
cultured. 

5.  The  Dogmatic  Speaker.  Then  there  is  the  speaker  who 
uses  excessive  downward  inflections;  the  speaker  who  is  cock- 
sure that  what  he  is  saying  is  the  "gospel  truth."  This  speaker 
usually  expresses  his  ideas  in  glowing,  glittering  generalities; 
his  utterances  are  usually  filled  with  nothingness.  Overconfi- 
dence  is  not  a  substitute  for  good  argument.  Sound  argument 
is  based  upon  evidence  and  reasoning,  not  upon  the  manner  of 
speaking. 

III.  Summary 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  set  forth  some  of 
the  important  deterrents  to  clear  thinking.  In  the  interest  of 
accurate  conclusions  you  should  scrutinize  your  own  argu- 
ments as  well  as  the  arguments  of  others  to  make  certain  that 
they  represent  good  thinking.  All  of  us  have  a  real  responsi- 
bility in  a  democratic  country  to  foster  and  to  encourage  logi- 
cal thought. 

Anything  that  obstructs  accurate  solutions  to  problems  is 
inimical  to  good  thinking.  Seven  major  hindrances  were  con- 
sidered in  this  chapter.  They  were  classified  under  the  follow- 
ing categories:  (1)  inaccurate  use  of  language,  (2)  inaccurate 
use  of  definitions,  (3)  improper  analysis,  (4)  misuse  of  evi- 
dence, (5)  fallacies  of  logic,  (6)  special  fallacies,  and  (7)  sub- 
stitution of  speaking  techniques  for  argument.  This  list  is  by 
no  means  all-inclusive,  but  it  does  represent  some  of  the  more 
common  stumbling  blocks. 

PROBLEMS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Bring  to  class  five  examples  of  argument  that  contain  fal- 
lacious uses  of  language.  Be  prepared  to  explain  to  the  class  the 
specific  language  fallacies  involved  in  each  of  the  examples. 
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2.  Rewrite  the  arguments  selected  in  Problem  1  so  that  they  con- 
form to  the  proper  use  of  language. 

3.  Review  the  speech  of  a  leader  in  the  field  of  business,  labor, 
or  government.  You  may  find  such  speeches  in  Vital  Speeches, 
Newspapers,  Congressional  Record,  Representative  American 
Speeches,  and  other  similar  sources.  Does  it  meet  all  the  requisites 
of  good  evidence?  Prepare  a  written  exposition  of  your  analysis. 
Be  prepared  to  give  an  oral  exposition  in  class. 

4.  Bring  to  class  three  examples  of  each  of  the  special  fallacies 
discussed  in  this  chapter.  You  may  use  newspaper  reports,  maga- 
zine articles,  or  speeches  for  this  problem. 


Chapter   1 1 

EXPOSING  OBSTACLES  TO  CLEAR 
THINKING 

I.  Importance  of  Exposing  Obstacles 
to  Clear  Thinking 

It  is  as  important  to  know  how  to  expose  obstacles  to  good 
thinking  as  it  is  to  recognize  them.  Many  persons  are  able  to 
recognize  the  circumventions  and  to  discover  the  answers  to 
them,  but  they  are  not  effective  in  making  their  answers  articu- 
late. There  are  at  least  three  problems  that  should  be  con- 
sidered in  this  connection:  What  obstacles  should  be  exposed? 
When  shall  the  reply  be  made?  What  method  or  techniques 
should  be  used  in  making  the  reply? 

II.  What  to  Expose? 

The  preceding  chapter  was  concerned  with  setting  forth  a 
reasonably  inclusive  list  of  hindrances  to  clear  thinking.  In 
any  given  argumentative  situation,  you  may  find  any  one  of 
or  all  the  evasions.  It  would  probably  be  neither  possible  nor 
advisable  to  answer  all.  It  is  the  purpose  here  to  explain  some 
principles  that  should  guide  us  in  selecting  the  hindrances 
that  should  be  refuted. 

A.  Expose  the  Basic  Fallacies.— The  basic  fallacies,  in  the 
order  of  importance,  are  likely  to  be  concerned  with  definition, 
analysis,  evidence,  and  reasoning.  There  is  little  to  be  gained 
by  replying  to  the  arguments  of  an  adversary  if  there  is  not 
agreement  on  the  definitions  of  the  terms  in  the  statement  of 
the  problem.  Neither  is  a  discussion  of  the  argument  and  evi- 
dence of  much  value,  if  they  support  issues  which  are  irrele- 
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vant  to  the  solution.  There  is  a  tendency  for  discussants  and 
debaters  to  get  at  the  evidence  and  arguments  before  consid- 
ering the  accuracy  of  the  definitions  and  analysis.  In  the  fol- 
lowing illustration,  the  speaker  exposed  a  weakness  in  analysis 
before  replying  to  the  evidence  and  arguments  of  her  oppo- 
nent. 

The  affirmative  speaker  has  spent  the  major  part  of  her  time  in 
a  general  summary  of  the  economies  existing  throughout  the 
world — namely,  economic  blocs  using  barter  systems  under  vari- 
ous names.  These  she  sets  up  as  a  grave  threat  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  with  which  we  are  unable  to  cope.  Let  us  take 
notice  of  the  very  significant  fact  that  these  were  described  in 
general  terms  only,  and  not  once  did  she  show  wherein  the 
present  system  fails  to  meet  our  economic  needs.  Not  once  did 
she  give  us  a  plan  by  which  the  affirmative  proposes  to  solve 
these  threats  which  are  assumed,  but  which  are  not  proved.1 

B.  Expose  Fallacies  in  Constructive  Arguments.  — 
Whether  in  debate  or  discussion,  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  solution  will  be  presented  in  constructive  argu- 
ments. It  is  important  in  debate  that  the  affirmative  expose 
fallacies  in  the  initial  arguments  of  the  negative  before  it  at- 
tempts to  refute  the  arguments  directed  at  its  own  constructive 
case.  It  is  also  important  that  the  negative  answer  the  con- 
structive case  of  the  affirmative  before  rebuilding  its  own.  The 
initial  cases  for  or  against  a  particular  solution  are  intended  to 
be  an  adequate  defense  for  the  acceptance  or  the  rejection  of 
it.  They  must  be  satisfactorily  refuted  in  order  to  establish 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  solution.2 

C.  Expose  Fallacies  in  Refutatory  Arguments.— It  must 
not  be  assumed  that  you  have  established  your  own  case  if  you 
expose  fallacies  in  the  constructive  arguments  of  your  oppo- 
nent. You  must  answer  fallacies  in  your  opponent's  attack  on 
your  own  constructive  argument.    Many  solutions  in  debate 

1  Egbert  Ray  Nichols  (ed.),  Intercollegiate  Debates  (New  York:  Noble 
and  Noble,  Pub.,  Inc.,  1941),  p.  162. 

2  Study  debates  reported  in  the  University  Debaters'  Annual  or  in  Intercol- 
legiate Debates. 
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and  discussion  are  accepted  or  rejected  upon  your  ability  to 
answer  the  charges  against  your  own  constructive  case. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  fallacies  you  choose  to  answer 
in  any  argumentative  situation  are  very  important.  If  you  fol- 
low the  suggestions  offered  here  you  should  make  a  reason- 
ably good  choice  of  the  most  important  obstacles.  Select  the 
basic  arguments  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  Expose  fal- 
lacies in  your  opponent's  constructive  case  first.  Then  follow 
that  with  a  defense  of  your  constructive  case. 

III.  When  to  Expose  Fallacies 

It  is  important  to  know  what  evasions  of  good  thinking 
should  be  exposed,  but  it  is  just  as  important  to  know  when  to 
reveal  them.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  types  of  oral  and  writ- 
ten argument,  the  time  to  uncover  fallacies  will  vary.  One 
procedure  may  be  used  in  discussion,  another  in  debate,  and 
still  another  in  writing.  Suggestions  will  be  offered  for  each  of 
these  forms  of  discourse. 

A.  In  Discussion.— The  nature  of  group  discussion  usually 
compels  discussants  to  be  careful  about  their  use  of  language 
and  thought  processes.  They  may  be  challenged  immediately 
by  the  chairman  or  by  some  other  member  of  the  group  if 
any  of  the  obstacles  to  good  thinking  are  used.  Thinking  is, 
in  general,  more  accurate  in  discussion  than  in  other  forms  of 
argument.  However,  many  discussants  use  techniques  of 
thought,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  that  hinder  the  prog- 
ress of  the  group.  The  chairman  or  any  other  member  of  the 
group  should  challenge  immediately  any  delaying  tactic  which 
interferes  with  logical  thinking.  If  fallacies  are  not  considered 
immediately,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  superficial  thinking  to 
be  accepted  by  both  group  and  audience  as  accurate  informa- 
tion and  thought.  In  discussion,  expose  circumventions  as 
soon  as  they  arise.  If  this  suggestion  is  followed,  thinking 
should  remain  reasonably  accurate.  Note  in  the  following  il- 
lustration how  this  suggestion  is  used  by  Professor  James  Mil- 
ton O'Neill  at  the  very  opening  of  a  discussion  on  "How 
Should  Christians  Look  at  War?" 
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Mr.  McBurney:  You  are  saying,  then,  Durham,  that  war  is  an 
evil  thing  from  a  Christian  point  of  view,  and  that  Chris- 
tians should  oppose  it;  is  that  right? 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Durham:  That  is  right;  I  certainly  am. 

Mr.  McBurney:  Do  you  go  along  with  that,  O'Neill? 

Mr.  O'Neill:  Not  entirely,  no.  I  believe  that  most  of  the 
things  he  says  are  the  proper  objectives  of  Christianity  as 
such.  However,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  general  principle 
that  is  consistent  with  Christianity  that  you  can  apply  uni- 
versally and  say  all  wars  are  good  or  all  wars  are  bad.  I 
think  every  war  has  to  be  looked  at  according  to  its  own 
circumstances,  and  I  think  that  just  as  the  individual  is  jus- 
tified in  using  force  to  defend  himself  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, so  the  nation  is  justified  in  using  force  to  defend  itself 
against  the  aggressor.3 

B.  In  Debate.— In  most  forms  of  debate  there  is  a  specific 
period  assigned  for  the  constructive  speeches  and  another  for 
rebuttal.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  rebuttal  speeches  is  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  both  teams  to  point  out  fallacies 
in  opposing  arguments.  However,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  affirmative  speaker  who  has  heard  no  opposing  arguments, 
it  is  good  practice  for  each  speaker,  both  affirmative  and  nega- 
tive, to  expose  major  fallacies  in  opposing  arguments  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  constructive  speech.  The  use  of  this  proce- 
dure has  the  advantage  of  correcting  mistakes  while  they  are 
still  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  audience  and  the  debaters. 

Consult  the  stenographic  reports  of  debates  in  the  Univer- 
sity Debaters7  Annual.  You  will  discover  that  debaters  usually 
give  some  time  in  the  constructive  speech  to  the  refutation  of 
opposing  arguments.  Here  is  an  excellent  illustration.  The 
first  negative  speaker,  representing  the  University  of  South 
Dakota,  in  a  debate  with  the  University  of  Kansas,  pointed  out 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  fallacy  in  the  initial  speech  of  the 
affirmative  when  he  said: 

The  second  reason  has  been  hinted  at  by  the  first  affirmative 
speaker.  He  has  stated  that  one  of  the  basic  facts  in  the  situa- 

3  The  Northwestern  University  Reviewing  Stand,  Vol.  15,  No.  23  (Janu- 
ary 7,  1951),  p.  3.  See  Appendix  B. 
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tion  is  that  European  nations  are  today  unable  to  rehabilitate 
themselves  because  they  are  trying  to  do  it  unilaterally,  and  that 
can  never  be  brought  about.  .  .  .  Yet,  keeping  in  mind  the  basic 
and  broad  concepts  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  what  do  we  find?  We 
find  unilateral  action,  aid  from  America  to  the  independent 
nations  of  Europe.4 

C.  In  Writing.— Unfortunately,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  expose 
effectively  the  wrong  procedures  that  appear  in  writing.  Inac- 
curate information  can  be  spread  far  and  wide  through  the  use 
of  the  printed  page  before  the  inaccuracies  can  be  corrected. 
It  is  possible  for  persons  to  make  decisions  upon  inaccurate 
printed  matter  before  the  information  is  exposed  as  fallacious. 
A  usual  method  of  exposing  fallacies  in  writing  is  to  reply  in 
kind.  Witness  the  thousands  of  letters  received  each  day  by 
newspapers  and  magazines.  This  is  a  very  slow  and  ineffectual 
procedure. 

Radio  and  television  are  better  media  to  answer  shoddy 
thinking  that  appears  in  print.  Write  your  objections  in  clear, 
concise  language  and  send  it  to  a  radio  or  television  news  re- 
porter. If  the  point  at  issue  is  important  and  your  argument  is 
sound,  the  reporter  will  usually  welcome  and  report  the  infor- 
mation. 


IV.  Form  of  Exposing  Fallacies 

It  is  not  enough  to  recognize  fallacies  nor  to  know  which 
ones  to  expose  and  when  to  expose  them.  It  is  important  to 
know  how  to  expose  them.  Many  spurious  arguments  are  not 
adequately  answered  because  debaters  or  discussants  do  not 
know  how  to  refute  the  fallacy  effectively.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  section  to  suggest  some  common  forms  and  techniques 
used  to  answer  evasions  of  logical  thought. 

A.  The  Traditional  Debate  Form.— Experienced  intercol- 
legiate debaters  should  be  familiar  with  the  traditional  re- 
buttal form.  This  form  is  as  useful  for  discussants  as  it  is  for 

4  The  University  Debaters  Annual,  1947-1948  (New  York:  The  H.  W. 
Wilson  Co.,  1948),  p.  90. 
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debaters.  It  consists  of  five  essential  steps:  (1)  state  the  spe- 
cific point  to  be  refuted,  (2)  state  the  fallacy  specifically,  (3) 
prove  that  the  fallacy  is  real,  (4)  show  its  relationship  to  the 
issue  which  it  supports,  and  (5)  summarize  the  exposition. 
Let  us  consider  each  of  these  steps  in  some  detail. 

1 .  State  the  Point  to  be  Refuted.  Whether  in  debate  or 
discussion,  the  audience  must  know  precisely  what  it  is  that 
you  are  refuting.  Do  not  refer  to  the  fallacy  in  general  terms. 
Quote  your  adversary  verbatim  if  possible.  Be  specific.  Here 
is  a  good  example. 

Mr.  McBurney:  What  Durham  is  saying,  in  substance,  is  that 

war  is  self-defeating,  I  think. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Durham:  Yes. 
Mr.  McBurney:  What  is  your  view  on  that? 
Mr.  O'Neill:  I  disagree  with  it.  I  think  that  war  is  a  thing  to 

be  avoided  in  every  possible  case,  but  that  "no  good  has 

come  of  war" — I  do  not  accept.5 

2.  Explain  the  Fallacy.  The  obstacle  to  be  overcome  may 
be  any  one  of  those  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The 
error  may  be  in  the  use  of  statistics.  For  example,  there  may 
be  a  more  recent  statistical  analysis  than  that  quoted  by  your 
adversary.  In  that  event,  simply  point  out  that  the  statistics 
are  not  the  most  recent  information.  If  the  error  is  found  in 
attributing  the  wrong  cause  as  having  produced  a  certain  ef- 
fect, simply  state  that  another  cause  operated  to  produce  the 
same  effect.  Make  certain  that  everyone  knows  the  exact  na- 
ture of  the  alleged  fallacy. 

Inexperienced  debaters  and  discussants  have  a  tendency  to 
explain  fallacies  in  technical  terms.  A  debater  may  say  the 
trouble  with  an  argument  is  that  the  syllogism  has  an  undis- 
tributed middle  or  that  it  has  a  fourth  term.  The  use  of  tech- 
nical language  usually  confuses  the  audience.  Fallacies  should 
be  stated  in  simple  terms  and  in  substantive  language. 

3.  Prove  That  the  Fallacy  Is  Real.  The  important  step 
in  exposing  fallacies  is  the  presentation  of  sufficient  evidence 

5  The  Northwestern  University  Reviewing  Stand,  Vol.  15,  No.  23  (January 
7,  1951),  p.  5. 
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and  reasons  to  establish  inaccuracy.  If  the  fallacy  consists  of 
quoting  statistics  which  compare  units  that  are  not  really 
comparable,  it  is  necessary  to  show  why  the  units  are  not  com- 
parable. If  the  error  is  one  of  predicting  an  unknown  effect 
from  a  known  cause,  you  must  establish  that  such  a  cause 
very  rarely  produces  the  alleged  effect.  Let  us  continue  the 
example  used  in  the  preceding  paragraph  and  see  how  Pro- 
fessor O'Neill  answered  what  he  believed  to  be  a  fallacious 
argument. 

Mr.  O'Neill:  I  think  in  this  country  we  have  had  eminently 
justifiable  wars.  For  instance,  there  was  the  Revolutionary 
War:  I  think  the  fruit  of  it  has  been  great  good,  even  to 
England,  which  was  defeated  in  it.  I  think  both  England 
and  America  had  profited  from  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  are  profiting  from  it  today.  I  think,  further,  that  even 
in  the  last  World  War — which  was  more  destructive,  and 
the  fruits  of  which  were  probably  more  disappointing  than 
those  of  any  other  war — we  in  civilization  are  better  off 
today  on  account  of  the  last  World  War  because  Hitler  was 
defeated,  and  I  think  his  victory  over  the  world  would  have 
been  worse  than  anything  that  has  followed  the  Second 
World  War.6 

4.  Show  the  Relationship  of  the  Fallacy  to  the  Issue 
Involved.  The  failure  to  show  the  relationship  of  the  point 
refuted  to  the  problem  under  consideration  is  one  of  the  com- 
mon faults  of  debaters  and  discussants.  A  case  for  or  against 
the  solution  will  stand  or  fall  upon  the  support  of  the  essential 
issues  involved  in  the  problem.  Any  such  point,  regardless  of 
its  nature  or  importance,  should  be  connected  with  one  of  the 
main  issues.  Unless  disputants  show  what  damage  has  been 
done  to  a  main  issue  by  refuting  certain  reasons  or  evidence, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  refutation  is  lost. 

Miss  Evans,  representing  Akron  University,  in  a  debate  with 
Kent  State  University  on  the  proposition  Resolved,  That  the 
federal  government  should  provide  a  complete  system  of  medi- 

6  The  Northwestern  University  Reviewing  Stand,  Vol.  15,  No.  23  (January 
7,  1951),  p.  5. 
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cal  care  available  to  all  citizens  at  public  expense,  illustrates 
this  point. 

The  affirmative,  in  advocating  a  complete  change  in  our 
medical  system,  are  convinced  as  to  three  major  needs  preva- 
lent today.  Let's  briefly  review  them:  they  say  that  many  of 
the  rejections  from  the  service  could  have  been  prevented; 
however,  we  have  disproved  this  by  showing  that  three  fourths 
of  them  could  not  possibly  have  been  prevented,  according  to 
the  Brookings  Institution.  In  refutation,  Mr.  Berrodin  quoted 
140  million  patients,  in  which  Mr.  Malmberg  says,  "If  our  na- 
tional death  rate  from  all  cases  could  be  reduced  .  .  ."  This, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  proves  nothing,  as  Mr.  Berrodin 
suggests,  but  says  merely  "If  they  could."  We  of  the 
negative  feel,  therefore,  that  the  affirmative  team  has  not 
proved  that  more  deaths  and  disease  could  have  been  pre- 
vented.7 

5.  Summarize  Your  Point.  Someone  has  said  that  in  order 
to  make  a  point  clear  one  must  tell  'em  what  you  are  going  to 
tell  'em;  tell  'em,  and  then  tell  'em  that  you  told  'em.  The 
point  here  is  that  you  should  summarize  succinctly  the  think- 
ing process  through  which  you  led  the  audience  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  an  argument  was  fallacious.  This  final  step  may 
seem  redundant  and  repetitive,  but  the  disputant  should  re- 
member that  words  are  easily  forgotten.  A  judicious  amount 
of  repetition  is  necessary  to  help  the  audience  remember  the 
ideas  and  thoughts  that  were  expressed.  The  last  two  lines  of 
the  following  quotation  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  summa- 
rizing the  point  refuted. 

The  causes  of  professionalism  are  not  gate  receipts.  The 
causes  of  professionalism  are  an  inordinate  desire  to  win  games, 
an  intensified,  improperly  perhaps,  amount  of  college  rivalry. 
This  does  not  depend  on  gate  receipts.  Colleges  in  England 
were  anxious  to  win  the  annual  Oxford-Cambridge  crew  race; 
therefore  they  had  professionalism — regardless  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  gate  receipts.  Professionalism  does  not  come  from 

7  University  Debaters  Annual,  1949-1950  (New  York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  1950),  p.  156. 
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gate  receipts.    Professionalism   comes   from  a   desire   to   win, 
regardless  of  what  may  cause  the  desire.8 

B.  Special  Methods.— The  form  of  exposing  fallacies  ex- 
plained in  the  preceding  section  is  essentially  the  same, 
whether  the  fallacy  is  one  concerning  evidence,  reasoning, 
definition,  or  language.  Using  this  form,  there  are  at  least  five 
special  methods  that  may  be  employed  to  refute  inaccuracies 
of  logical  thinking. 

1.  Turning  the  Tables.  One  of  the  effective  methods  for 
exposing  these  evasions  is  to  use  the  evidence  or  argument  of 
your  adversary  to  support  your  own  issues.  This  method  of 
refutation  may  be  used  frequently  where  cause-and-effect  rela- 
tionships are  involved  or  where  the  opposite  conclusion  may 
be  drawn  from  evidence.  Mr.  David  Hackett,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  turned  the  tables  on  his  opponents  from 
Middlebury  College  in  a  debate  on  "Federal  Control  of 
Atomic  Energy"  when  he  made  the  following  point  in  refu- 
tation. 

Another  statement  by  the  affirmative  was  that  the  scientists 
favor  the  McMahon  bill  over  all  other  impending  bills  in  Con- 
gress. Yes,  this  is  true,  but  it  so  happens  that  the  scientists  are 
badly  disappointed  by  every  single  bill,  including  the  McMahon 
bill,  which  is  impending  before  Congress.  The  scientists  are 
asking  for  immediate  international  control.  According  to  Rob- 
ert Wilson,  Professor  of  Physics  at  Princeton  University,  90  per 
cent  of  all  scientists  organized  behind  the  new  political  action 
group  which  represents  those  scientists  who  worked  on  atomic 
energy  are  for  immediate  international  control.9 

2.  Reduction  to  Absurdity.  This  method  of  exposing  a 
circumvention  consists  of  showing  that  an  argument  is  ludi- 
crous. Reduction  to  absurdity  is  usually  an  effective  method  of 
exposing  fallacies  because  it  is  based  upon  sound  reasoning  and 

8  James  M.  O'Neill  and  James  H.  McBurney,  The  Working  Principles  of 
Argument  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1932),  p.  411.  A  debate  be- 
tween Northwestern  University  and  the  University  of  Michigan  on  "Pro- 
fessionalism in  College  Athletics." 

9  University  Debaters'  Annual,  1945-1946  (New  York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  1946),  p.  145. 
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upon  the  emotional  or  persuasive  element  of  ridicule.  The 
most  common  use  of  this  method  is  found  in  attacks  upon  the 
inference  from  accepted  facts.  In  other  words,  the  user  at- 
tempts to  show  that  it  is  absurd  to  draw  a  certain  conclusion 
from  the  evidence  presented.  The  use  of  this  method  is  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Victor  Rabinowitz,  from  the  University  of 
Michigan,  in  a  debate  with  Northwestern  University  on  the 
question  of  "Amateurism  versus  Professionalism  in  College 
Sports." 

The  gentlemen  of  the  opposition  have  said  that  a  law  should 
be  abolished  if  it  causes  frequent  violations,  and  if  the  law  itself 
causes  greater  harm  than  the  abolition  of  the  law.  ...  Of 
course,  if  you  abolish  the  law,  you  will  have  no  violations;  but 
that  is  hardly  a  very  rational  way  of  going  about  it.  We  can 
make  everybody  honest  in  that  way  by  merely  repealing  all  our 
laws.10 

Analogies  are  frequently  used  in  this  method  of  refutation 
to  accentuate  the  incongruity.  The  analogy  may  or  may  not 
have  any  logical  relationship  to  the  argument  being  refuted. 
In  either  event,  the  analogy  is  highly  persuasive,  though  it 
might  not  be  probative.  If  the  literal  analogy  is  used,  you 
should  be  prepared  to  defend  it  as  being  similar  in  substance. 
To  illustrate  this  point,  let  us  assume  that  you  have  attempted 
to  show  the  absurdity  of  your  adversary's  argument  that  city 
ownership  of  the  transportation  system  in  New  York  would 
not  be  accompanied  by  graft  and  corruption  by  citing  data 
from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  has  government  ownership,  and 
where  graft  and  corruption  do  not  exist.  You  must  make  cer- 
tain that  the  analogy  is  valid.  Does  it  meet  the  tests  of  a  valid 
analogy  set  forth  in  Chapter  8? 

The  best  way  to  reduce  your  adversary's  argument  to  ab- 
surdity is  to  supply  such  an  abundance  of  evidence  and  sound 
reasons  against  his  argument  that  the  audience  can  draw  but 
one  conclusion— that  the  argument  is  untenable.  The  method 
of  reducing  arguments  to  absurdity,  as  it  is  used  by  many,  is 
highly  persuasive  but  not  at  all  probative.   In  a  democracy,  it 

10  O'Neill  and  McBurney,  op.  cit,  p.  411. 
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is  very  important  that  wc  school  ourselves  to  analyze  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  resort  to  "making  fun"  of  others'  argu- 
ments. Such  a  defense  is  frequently  a  substitute  for  knowledge 
about  the  problem. 

3.  The  Dilemma.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  common  and 
effective  methods  of  exposing  these  fallacies  of  accurate  think- 
ing is  the  dilemma.  This  method  consists  of  pointing  out  that 
a  specific  argument  can  lead  only  to  two  possible  conclusions, 
neither  of  which  is  defensible.  Mr.  Orville  Roberts,  from  the 
University  of  Kansas,  used  the  dilemma  very  effectively  in  a 
debate  with  Iowa  State  College  on  the  question  of  "Compul- 
sory Military  Training." 

Now  the  members  of  the  opposition  are  here  confronted  with 
this  dilemma.  If  they  are  going  to  institute  their  program  and 
give  the  military  the  program  which  they  might  have,  that  is,  a 
program  which  will  not  be  dependent  upon  the  whims  of  Con- 
gress, then  they  are  going  to  have  to  do  something  about  this 
clause  in  the  Constitution  (Article  1,  Section  8,  Paragraph  12) 
and  thus  take  away  this  legislative  check.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  members  of  the  opposition  choose  to  do  so  as  they  may  do 
constitutionally,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  this  debate,  to  go 
ahead  and  merely  by  an  act  of  Congress  institute  their  pro- 
gram, they  are  going  to  be  faced  with  this  other  horn  of  the 
dilemma.  At  any  time,  an  isolationist  Congress  or  a  Congress 
which  does  not  deem  fit  to  continue  their  program  can  simply 
refuse  to  appropriate  money  for  maintenance  of  peacetime  con- 
scription, and  we  are  going  to  find  that  the  need  the  members 
of  the  opposition  have  set  up,  namely,  protecting  ourselves  and 
backing  up  our  international  commitments,  is  going  to  fall,  and 
fall  like  a  house  of  cards.11 

The  dilemma  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  methods  to  use. 
It  is  basically  a  disjunctive  syllogism.  When  expressed  orally, 
however,  it  is  usually  a  combination  of  hypothetical  and  dis- 
junctive syllogisms.  Since  the  dilemma  is  based  primarily 
upon  the  latter,  it  is  subject  to  the  tests  of  that  syllogism.  If 
the  disjunctions  set  forth  in  a  dilemma  are  not  mutually  ex- 

11  University  Debaters'  Annual,  1944-1945  (New  York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  1945),  p.  190. 
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elusive  and  all-inclusive,  it  is  inaccurate.  Of  course,  the  user 
must  prove  that  neither  of  the  disjunctives  is  defensible.  If 
your  opponent  can  prove  that  one  of  the  alternatives  is  accept- 
able, the  dilemma  is  destroyed. 

4.  The  Method  of  Residue.  This  method  consists  of  enu- 
merating all  possible  solutions  to  a  problem  and  eliminating 
all  but  one  of  them.  The  affirmative  team  in  any  debate  must 
use  this  method.  If  persons  have  been  assigned  to  the  affirma- 
tive of  a  proposition  Resolved,  That  a  federal  program  of  soil 
conservation  should  be  enforced,  they  have  no  alternative;  they 
must  support  that  solution.  Presumably  those  who  maintain 
that  such  a  program  should  be  enforced  have  arrived  at  that 
conclusion  through  the  method  of  residue.  That  is,  they  have 
considered  all  possible  solutions  to  the  problem  and  have 
decided  that  enforcing  soil  conservation  is  the  best  one.  Per- 
sons who  take  this  position  must  be  thoroughly  prepared  to 
prove  that  there  are  no  other  satisfactory  alternatives. 

The  negative  team  in  debate  may  or  may  not  employ  the 
method  of  residue.  To  continue  the  example  used  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  the  negative  is  using  the  method  of  residue 
if  it  decides  that  the  best  solution  to  the  problem  is  to  institute 
a  specific  type  of  control.  It  is  committing  itself  to  a  specific 
solution  in  contradiction  to  all  other  proposals.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  negative  discovers  that  there  are  two  or  more 
solutions  which  are  more  desirable  than  the  affirmative  pro- 
posal, it  is  not  using  the  method  of  residue. 

The  method  of  residue  is  used  when  considering  separate 
arguments  within  a  given  case  or  it  may  be  used  in  pointing 
out  weakness  in  evidence.  Let  us  assume  that  you  wish  to 
prove  that  the  cause  of  inadequate  medical  care  today  is  due 
to  the  profit  motive  of  the  present  system.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  you  to  consider  all  other  possible  causes  of  inadequate 
medical  care  and  satisfactorily  to  eliminate  them  as  real.  Your 
method  is  essentially  that  of  residue;  the  reasoning  is  from 
effect  to  cause.  It  should  be  clear  that  an  important  factor  in 
the  effectiveness  of  the  method  of  residue  is  whether  or  not 
all  possibilities  have  been  discovered  and  investigated,  and  that 
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one  solution  is  the  most  acceptable.  Any  important  possibility 
that  is  overlooked  may  be  the  undoing  of  what  appeared  to 
be  an  excellent  application  of  the  method. 

V.  Summary 

This  chapter  has  been  concerned  with  the  methods  and 
techniques  of  errors  inimical  to  clear,  logical  speaking.  Three 
major  factors  were  considered:  what  fallacies  to  expose,  when 
to  expose  them,  and  how  to  expose  them.  It  is  important  to 
become  skilful  in  the  solution  of  all  three  problems  if  you  wish 
to  do  an  effective  job  of  refuting  evasive  thinking. 

Three  principles  were  suggested  that  should  be  helpful  when 
selecting  errors  to  be  refuted:  (1)  major  fallacies  should  be 
selected  first— minor  discrepancies  in  thinking  can  be  refuted 
if  there  is  sufficient  time  to  do  so,  (2)  look  for  weaknesses  in 
constructive  arguments— you  must  destroy  constructive  argu- 
ments first,  and  (3)  do  not  overlook  fallacies  in  refutatory 
arguments.  Many  debates  are  lost  because  the  members  of 
one  team  were  not  skilful  in  exposing  fallacies  in  refutatory 
arguments. 

The  time  for  refuting  arguments  differs  with  the  different 
forms  of  argument.  In  discussion,  arguments  are  usually 
refuted  as  they  are  presented;  in  debate,  arguments  are  refuted 
both  in  constructive  and  rebuttal  speeches.  Arguments  pre- 
sented in  written  form  should  be  refuted  by  the  most  expedi- 
tious method  possible,  such  as  the  use  of  radio,  television,  or 
the  printed  page. 

Traditionally  five  steps  are  necessary  to  refute  an  argument: 
(1)  State  the  point  to  be  refuted,  (2)  explain  the  fallacv,  (3) 
prove  that  the  fallacy  is  real,  (4)  show  the  relationship  of  the 
fallacy  to  the  issues  of  the  case,  and  ( 5 )  summarize  each  point 
in  refutation.  The  substance  of  refutatory  remarks  must  be 
clearly  organized  if  refutation  is  to  be  effective. 

Special  methods  of  refutation  include  the  following:  (1) 
Turning  the  tables,  (2)  reducing  to  absurdity,  (3)  the  di- 
lemma, and  (4)  the  method  of  residue.  These  are  essentially 
methods  of  proving  that  a  fallacy  is  real.    It  is  necessary  to 
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follow  the  traditional  form  for  refutation  if  the  special  meth- 
ods are  to  be  effective. 


PROBLEMS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Review  the  Dewey-Stassen  debate  on  outlawing  the  Com- 
munist party.  What  methods  of  refutation  did  each  debater  use? 

2.  Review  a  recent  intercollegiate  debate  which  may  be  found 
in  the  University  Debaters7  Annual.  Write  an  analysis  of  the  de- 
bate which  covers  the  following  points:  (1 )  When  did  the  speakers 
expose  fallacies?    (2)  What  form  did  they  use  to  expose  them? 

3.  Review  a  recent  discussion  of  the  Northwestern  University 
Reviewing  Stand  or  any  other  national  discussion  program.  Write 
an  analysis  of  the  discussion  which  covers  the  following  points: 
(1)  When  did  the  speakers  expose  fallacies?  (2)  What  form  did 
they  use?  What  differences,  if  any,  did  you  find  in  answering 
Problems  2  and  3? 

4.  Bring  to  class  an  argument  on  a  current  topic.  Read  the 
argument  in  class.  Deliver  a  three-minute  refutation  of  the 
argument. 

5.  Review  Lincoln's  Cooper  Union  address.  What  special 
methods  of  refutation  did  Lincoln  use  in  this  address? 


Chapter  12 
THE  AUDIENCE 

I.  Purpose  of  the  Chapter 

All  argument  is  directed  toward  an  audience  of  some  kind. 
It  may  be  one  person  or  it  may  be  ten  thousand.  Whatever  its 
size,  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  speaker  know  his  audi- 
ence well  if  he  wishes  to  speak  effectively.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  chapter  to  discover  what  is  meant  by  an  audience,  to 
discover  some  of  its  characteristics,  and  to  analyze  audience 
reactions  both  to  the  speaker  and  to  his  subject  matter.  These 
are  fundamental  factors  which  must  be  thoroughly  understood 
if  one  is  to  be  successful  as  an  argumentative  speaker  or  writer. 

II.  Nature  of  the  Audience 

A.  Audience  Defined.— An  audience  may  be  defined  as  an 
individual  or  group  who  either  read  or  listen  to  an  argumenta- 
tive discourse.  This  is  a  very  broad  definition,  but  it  describes 
the  infinite  number  of  audience  situations  that  an  arguer  may 
face. 

B.  Characteristics  of  an  Audience.— The  characteristics 
of  an  audience  will  vary  in  respect  to  size,  age,  the  degree  of 
knowledge  or  learning,  and  many  other  factors,  but  there  are 
some  characteristics  which  are  virtually  universal  to  anv  audi- 
ence situation.  Three  of  these  so-called  universal  attributes 
are:  (1)  we  tend  to  believe  what  we  want  to  believe,  (2)  we 
tend  to  rationalize,  and  (3)  we  tend  to  respond  to  persuasive 
appeals.  Let  us  examine  briefly  each  of  these  attributes. 

1.  We  Tend  to  Believe  What  We  Want  to  Believe. 
The  argumentative  speaker  who  wishes  to  influence  an  audi- 
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ence  must  remember  the  law  of  inertia:  that  when  a  thing  is 
at  rest  its  tendency  is  to  remain  at  rest  until  acted  upon  by 
some  outside  force.  In  other  words  the  audience  is  resistant 
to  change.  It  has  a  tendency  to  believe  what  it  has  always 
believed  or  what  it  wants  to  believe.  It  matters  little  whether 
an  audience  is  composed  of  one  person  or  ten  thousand,  the 
tendency  persists. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  a  speaker  or  writer  cannot  change 
the  beliefs  of  an  audience.  On  the  contrary,  the  speaker  can 
alter  these  beliefs  if  he  is  aware  of  the  basic  desires  that  moti- 
vate them.  Given  the  proper  stimuli,  the  beliefs  of  almost 
any  man  can  be  changed.  The  problem  is  to  discover  the 
proper  stimuli  and  apply  them  with  skill  and  dexterity. 

2.  We  Tend  to  Rationalize.  When  a  person  finds  ra- 
tional and  creditable  reasons  for  his  beliefs  and  actions  with- 
out adequate  analysis  of  the  real  reasons  and  motives,  he  is 
rationalizing.  Many  persons  oppose  a  Democratic  or  a  Repub- 
lican administration  merely  because,  they  have  always  voted 
one  way  or  the  other,  but  in  order  to  justify  their  opposition 
they  seek  reasons  to  support  their  original  belief  and  conclu- 
sions. The  reasons  which  they  find  may  or  may  not  be  logical. 
The  point  is,  we  begin  with  a  basic  belief  and  find  reasons  and 
evidence  later  to  support  it. 

It  is  important  for  the  argumentative  speaker  or  writer  to 
know  why  we  rationalize.  These  reasons  may  give  him  an 
insight  into  the  methods  and  procedures  that  he  must  use  to 
change  beliefs.  There  are  three  fundamental  reasons  why  per- 
sons rationalize:  ( 1 )  we  have  been  taught  that  we  should  have 
reasons  for  our  actions,  ( 2 )  we  wish  to  protect  our  pride  and 
self-esteem,  and  (3)  we  wish  to  gain  our  point.  These  are 
quite  obvious.  We  are  taught  from  childhood  that  we  should 
have  reasons  for  our  beliefs  and  actions.  If  the  child  does 
something  that  is  wrong,  the  parent  wants  to  know  why  the 
child  did  it.  If  the  student  is  incorrigible,  the  instructor  wants 
to  know  why.  If  the  instructor  does  not  give  the  student  an 
"A,"  the  student  wants  to  know  why.  In  regard  to  the  second 
reason,  people  do  not  like  to  "lose  face."   Even  though  our 
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actions  may  be  wrong,  wc  try  to  justify  them  as  right.  Con- 
cerning the  third  reason,  wc  may  reach  a  conclusion  on  a 
purely  logical  basis  but  realize  that  if  we  wish  others  to  accept 
the  same  conclusion  we  must  supply  reasons  which  may  not 
be  logical.  This  is  a  common  practice  among  speakers  and 
writers  who  have  made  penetrating  analyses  of  the  beliefs  of 
the  audience  only  to  discover  that  it  will  not  accept  the  real 
reasons.  Consequently,  the  speaker  or  writer  finds  other  rea- 
sons which  he  is  confident  the  audience  will  accept.  The 
speaker  or  writer  must  know  why  people  rationalize  in  order 
to  present  arguments  effectively. 

3.  We  Tend  to  React  to  Suggestion.  "Suggestion  is  the 
process  of  sending  out  specific  stimuli  to  which  uncritical  re- 
sponses are  made."  *  In  other  words,  persons  react  favorably 
to  certain  stimuli  whether  or  not  those  stimuli  present  a  logi- 
cal pattern  or  configuration.  The  argumentative  speaker  or 
writer  should  know  something  about  the  suggestibility  of  his 
listeners  if  he  wishes  his  arguments  to  be  accepted.  However, 
the  speaker  who  uses  suggestion  as  a  complete  substitute  for 
argument  is  not  presenting  an  argumentative  speech  that  has 
probative  value. 

What  are  some  of  those  factors  which  make  persons  less 
suggestible?  That  question  is  asked  here  because  the  argumen- 
tative speaker  should  be  concerned  primarily  with  logical 
argument  and  sound  evidence  rather  than  with  the  elements 
of  suggestion.  Perhaps  the  most  important  deterrent  to  sug- 
gestibility is  knowledge.  The  person  who  possesses  an  abun- 
dance of  knowledge  concerning  a  given  topic  is  usually  less 
suggestible.  It  should  be  the  purpose  of  the  argumentative 
speaker  to  present  that  store  of  knowledge  to  the  listener  to 
avoid  employing  techniques  of  suggestion  to  get  the  listener 
to  accept  his  conclusions.  Another  important  factor  which 
influences  suggestibility  is  fatigue.  The  person  who  is  tired 
and  worn  out  is  not  a  suitable  audience  for  an  argumentative 
speech.  Fatigue  reduces  the  power  of  reasoning  and  increases 

1  Emory   S.   Bogardus,   Fundamentals  of  Social  Psychology    (New   York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1941),  p.  275. 
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the  power  of  suggestion.  A  third  significant  factor  which 
makes  most  persons  suggestible  is  the  existence  of  a  crowd. 
Persons  in  a  large  crowd  tend  to  act  with  less  restraint  and  with 
less  reflective  judgment  than  they  do  as  individuals.  The 
strictly  argumentative  speaker  is  more  effective  with  a  small 
group  than  with  a  large  group.  There  are  other  factors  which 
influence  the  susceptibility  of  individuals,  but  they  are  of 
lesser  importance. 

III.  Analysis  of  the  Audience 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  audience  were  discussed 
in  the  preceding  section  of  this  chapter.  It  is  the  purpose  here 
to  suggest  some  of  the  factors  that  should  be  considered  in  the 
analysis  of  the  specific  audience. 

As  a  minimal  requirement,  the  argumentative  speaker  or 
writer  should  consider  the  following  factors  of  audience  analy- 
sis: (1)  the  general  background  of  the  audience,  (2)  the 
known  attitude  of  the  audience  toward  the  specific  problem, 

(3)  the  attitude  of  the  audience  toward  the  speaker,  (4)  the 
knowledge  that  the  audience  has  concerning  the  specific  prob- 
lem, and  (5)  the  audience  and  the  occasion.  Let  us  consider 
each  of  these  factors. 

A.  General  Background  of  the  Audience.— There  are  at 
least  five  questions  that  should  be  investigated  to  discover  the 
general  background  of  the  audience.  They  are:  (1)  What  is 
the  age  level  of  the  group?  (2)  What  is  the  intellectual  level 
of  the  group?    (3)  What  is  the  social  status  of  the  group? 

(4)  Is  the  group  bound  by  common  ties?  (5)  What  are  the 
desires,  the  yearnings  of  the  group? 

1.  What  Is  the  Age  Level  of  the  Group?  Here  we  refer 
to  the  chronological  age  level.  It  is  important  to  know  whether 
you  are  to  present  arguments  to  a  group  of  Boy  Scouts,  a  class 
of  college  students,  a  junior  chamber  of  commerce,  or  to  a 
group  of  persons  just  beginning  to  draw  social  security  bene- 
fits. The  types  of  argumentative  support  will  vary  to  some  ex- 
tent with  the  age  of  the  group.    The  effectiveness  of  argu- 
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mentativc  discourse  varies  inversely  with  the  age  level  of  the 
group.  That  is,  the  younger  person  is  less  likely  to  respond 
favorably  to  argumentative  speeches;  the  older  person  is  more 
likely  to  respond  favorably  to  cogent  argument. 

2.  What  Is  the  Intellectual  Level  of  the  Group?  In- 
tellectual level  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  capacity  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  solve  problems.  Psychologists  measure  the  intellec- 
tual level  in  terms  of  intelligence  quotients.  It  is  extremely 
important  for  the  speaker  to  know  the  intellectual  level  of  the 
audience.  The  best  that  one  can  do  is  to  determine  the  com- 
position of  the  group  and  from  that  deduce  the  probable  level 
because  it  is  rarely  possible,  except  in  educational  circles,  to 
obtain  an  actual  test  of  a  group.  The  occupational  method  is 
admittedly  hazardous  because  many  persons  in  a  particular 
occupational  group  may  not  correspond  to  the  average  I.Q. 
of  that  particular  group.  However,  there  have  been  sufficient 
experimental  data  concerning  this  matter  to  make  this  method 
a  reasonably  accurate  measurement. 

3.  What  Is  the  Social  Status  of  the  Group?  It  is  impor- 
tant to  know  how  people  look  upon  themselves  and  how 
others  look  upon  them  as  a  social  group.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  the  social  level  in  which  one  places  one's  self  or  the  level 
in  which  others  place  us  is  valid  or  just.  The  argumentative 
speaker  must  start  from  the  fact  without  regard  for  the  validity 
or  fairness  of  the  fact.  "The  prestige  of  an  occupation  is  resi- 
dent in  the  minds  of  all  people  in  a  community  and  is  to  be 
measured  by  assessing  their  attitudes  towards  it  at  a  given 
time."  2  The  information  in  the  table  on  page  170  should 
prove  helpful  to  the  student  of  argument  in  analyzing  the 
social  status  of  the  group. 

4.  Is  the  Group  Bound  by  Common  Ties?  Another  sig- 
nificant factor  in  audience  analysis  is  whether  the  group  is 
homogeneous  or  heterogeneous.  Any  gathering  is  basicallv 
heterogeneous,  but  the  nature  of  the  gathering  may  make  them 

2  Philip  Lawrence  Harriman,  ed.,  Twentieth  Century  Psychology  (New 
York:  The  Philosophical  Library,  1946),  p.  136. 
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Prestige  Ranking  of  Occupations  3 


Occupations 


Graduate 
Students 


La- 
borers 


Physicians    , 

Bankers,  stock  and  loan  broker , 

Superintendent  of  State  institution 

Captain  in  Army  or  Navy 

Manager  of  business    , 

Hotel  keeper , 

Grade  school  teacher , 

Real  estate  and  insurance  agents , 

Retail  trader  

Commercial  traveler , 

Bookkeepers,  cashiers,  and  accountants 

Foremen    

Farm   proprietors    , 

Clerks  and  stenographers , 

Policemen    

Skilled  factory  workers , 

Salespeople  and  clerks   , 

Train,  bus,  and  streetcar  drivers 

Waiters  and  domestic  servants   

Janitors    

Laundry   workers    , 

Unskilled  factory  workers , 

Farm  laborers   , 

Casual    laborers    , 

Coal  miners , 

Unemployed  


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


2 

3 

5 

4 

1 

7 

10 

14 

9 

8 

11 

6 

16 

12 

13 

15 

17 

18 

20 

19 

24 

23 

21 

25 

22 

26 


homogeneous.  Any  specific  religious  audience  may  be  com- 
posed of  everyone  from  unskilled  laborers  to  bank  presidents, 
but  when  they  meet  together  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  church 
they  tend  to  become  homogeneous. 

If  the  group  which  the  speaker  faces  has  no  common  bond 
except  that  they  are  gathered  together  in  a  single  meeting 
place,  the  group  will  tend  to  be  heterogeneous.  The  average 
college  class  in  a  large  metropolitan  college  is  probably  a  good 
example  of  the  audience  which  is  not  bound  together  by  a 
common  bond.   During  the  first  few  meetings  of  the  class  at 

3  Ibid.,  p.  137. 
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least,  each  member  of  the  group  is  interested  in  himself  with- 
out regard  for  the  rest  of  his  classmates.  That  situation  creates 
a  problem  for  the  speaker  which  must  be  met  if  he  wishes  to 
be  successful.  He  must  transform  the  class  into  a  relatively 
homogeneous  group. 

There  are,  without  a  doubt,  elements  of  homogeneity  and 
heterogeneity  in  any  given  audience  situation.  It  is  the  job  of 
the  speaker  to  discover  what  appears  to  be  the  predominant 
status.  Even  the  most  homogeneous  group  will  have  elements 
of  heterogeneity  which  must  be  met  by  the  speaker. 

5.  What  Are  the  Desires  of  the  Group?  Broadly  speak- 
ing, the  desires  of  an  audience  may  be  categorized  into  the 
following  groups:  self-preservation,  power,  self-esteem,  and 
sex.  Most  of  our  actions  are  probably  based  upon  one  or 
more  of  these  desires.  The  argumentative  speaker  or  writer 
should  know  the  longings  of  his  audience  in  order  to  select 
the  proper  arguments  to  prove  his  point. 

a.  Self-preservation.  The  basic  desire  for  self-preservation, 
for  the  protection  of  life  is  dramatically  evident  in  time  of 
war.  Individuals  as  well  as  nations  are  prone  to  do  those  things 
which  will  save  themselves.  People  are  interested  in  laws 
which  will  protect  them  from  physical  harm.  Witness  the 
agitation  for  stop  signs  and  traffic  lights  at  dangerous  inter- 
sections. The  intense  interest  in  antidiscrimination  laws  is 
based,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  desire  to  protect  individuals 
from  mental  anguish.  The  desire  to  have  sufficient  income  to 
provide  food  and  clothing  and  to  provide  "something  for  a 
rainy  day"  is  another  aspect  of  the  desire  for  self-preservation. 
The  drive  to  protect  one's  self  may  be  based  upon  other  de- 
sires such  as  power  and  love  of  the  family,  but  certainly  with 
some  groups  the  desire  for  self-preservation  per  se  is  a  pre- 
dominant desire. 

b.  Power.  There  are  those  persons  who  do  not  wish  to  have 
power,  but,  in  general,  we  like  to  have  power— power  over 
others  or  over  institutions.  This  manifestation  reveals  itself 
in  many  ways.  The  mother  seeks  all  kinds  of  advice  about  the 
behavior  of  her  child  because  she  wishes  to  be  able  to  control 
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the  child.  The  mother  is  interested  not  in  physical  power  but 
in  the  psychological  and  mental  power  to  control  the  child. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  person  who  spends  considerable  time 
in  physical  training  of  one  kind  or  another  exemplifies  the 
person  who  desires  physical  power.  Another  common  form  of 
power  in  our  country  is  the  desire  for  wealth.  Many  persons 
desire  more  wealth  not  for  the  preservation  of  life  but  for  the 
power  which  they  believe  is  attached  to  it. 

c.  Self-esteem.  It  is  a  fairly  universal  trait  of  the  individual 
to  want  others  to  think  well  of  him— to  think  that  his  ideas  are 
good,  to  believe  that  his  conclusions  are  valid,  that  he  is  "some- 
body" on  campus  or  a  leader  in  the  community.  This  desire 
to  be  thought  well  of  by  friends  and  neighbors  leads  us  to 
dress  well,  to  wear  the  latest  styles,  to  buy  the  newest  and  the 
biggest  car,  to  have  a  big  home,  and  to  travel  extensively. 
Pride  in  one's  self  is  a  normal  trait.  The  argumentative 
speaker  or  writer  should  recognize  that  fact. 

d.  Sex.  The  term  "sex"  as  it  is  used  here  means  the  love 
of  one's  family.  That,  too,  is  a  strong  desire  among  most 
persons.  It  leads  us  to  provide  the  best  opportunity  for  our 
children,  it  leads  us  to  provide  a  fine  home  for  the  family,  it 
causes  the  wife  to  defend  the  actions  of  her  husband  even 
though  he  may  be  wrong.  The  argumentative  speaker  should 
not  overlook  this  desire  among  people. 

B.  Attitude  of  the  Audience  Toward  the  Specific  Prob- 
lem.—Thus  far  in  the  analysis  of  the  audience  the  general 
characteristics  and  the  background  of  the  audience  have  been 
considered,  but  it  is  necessary  for  the  argumentative  speaker 
to  know  the  specific  attitude  of  the  audience  toward  the  prob- 
lem. That  attitude  will  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  those 
factors  considered  under  the  section  of  this  chapter  titled  "the 
general  background  of  the  audience." 

Many  scales  have  been  devised  to  indicate  the  attitude  of 
the  audience  toward  a  given  problem.  The  criteria  used  here 
will  be  the  simple  groups  of  opposed,  undecided,  indifferent, 
and  favorable.  Each  of  these  classifications  may  be  subdivided 
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into  more  discriminating  analyses  of  attitudes,  but  they  all  add 
up  to  one  or  more  of  the  four  basic  ones. 

1.  Opposed.  If  the  audience  is  opposed  to  a  specific  solu- 
tion, it  simply  means  that  it  is  not  in  favor  of  it.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  may  be  vigorously  opposed  and  others 
may  be  only  mildly  so;  some  may  voice  their  opposition  with 
considerable  vigor,  others  may  make  no  overt  signs  to  indicate 
either  acceptance  or  opposition. 

2.  Undecided.  The  person  who  is  undecided  has  not  made 
up  his  mind  about  his  own  attitude  toward  the  problem. 
Those  persons  may  be  undecided  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  but 
the  most  important  reasons  are  that  such  persons  do  not  have 
sufficient  information  upon  which  to  base  a  decision,  or  may 
not  be  sufficiently  interested  in  the  problem  and  its  solutions 
to  bother  about  making  a  decision. 

3.  Indifferent.  The  indifferent  audience  is  one  that  is  not 
interested  in  the  topic  for  discussion  or  debate.  Apathy  toward 
any  subject  is  usually  caused  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  the 
problem  or  by  the  absence  of  any  real  relation  between  the 
topic  and  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  audience.  The  person 
who  is  not  aware  that  his  house  is  a  fire  hazard  will  probably 
not  be  interested  in  fire  insurance  on  his  house.  And  the  per- 
son who  does  not  own  property  is  likely  to  be  indifferent  to 
any  discussion  of  fire  insurance  for  property  owners. 

4.  Favorable.  Those  persons  who  are  favorable  toward  the 
problem  are  in  accord  with  the  speaker's  attitude.  They  may 
be  enthusiastic  about  the  solution  or  they  may  be  only  pas- 
sively favorable  toward  it.  Persons  in  the  former  category 
usually  perform  overt  acts  to  indicate  their  enthusiasm;  per- 
sons in  the  latter  category  usually  do  little,  if  anything,  to 
further  the  acceptance  of  the  solution.  Political  rallies  are 
excellent  examples  of  the  audience  that  is  enthusiastically 
favorable.  They  are  usually  very  dynamic  in  demonstrating 
their  approval. 

C.  Attitude  of  the  Audience  Toward  the  Speaker.— The 
attitude  of  the  audience  toward  the  speaker  may  be  categorized 
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as  favorable,  undecided,  or  opposed.  It  is  important  to  make 
separate  categories  of  the  attitude  of  the  audience  toward  the 
subject  matter  and  toward  the  speaker,  because  the  audience 
may  have  one  attitude  concerning  the  former  and  a  different 
attitude  concerning  the  latter.  Norman  Thomas  is  probably 
an  excellent  example  of  a  speaker  who  as  a  man  is  favorably 
received  by  many  audiences,  but  whose  ideas  are  opposed  by 
the  same  audience.  A  speaker,  unknown  to  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Association,  who  is  speaking  to  it  about  the  necessity  for 
a  pension  system,  undoubtedly  has  a  favorable  audience  con- 
cerning the  subject,  but  probably  a  doubtful  or  undecided 
audience  concerning  himself.  In  other  cases,  the  audience  may 
be  opposed  to  the  speaker  but  favorable  toward  his  topic. 
Where  such  conflicts  exist,  the  argumentative  speaker  should 
be  aware  of  them. 

A  speaker  should  not  only  be  aware  of  the  attitude  of  the 
listener  toward  himself,  but  also  the  reasons  for  his  inclina- 
tion. Long  ago,  Aristotle  observed  that  an  audience  is  likely 
to  favor  the  speaker  who  possesses  intelligence,  character,  and 
good  will.4  Persons  form  attitudes  about  a  speaker  from  their 
knowledge  about  him.  That  knowledge  may  come  from  what 
others  have  said,  or  it  may  come  from  firsthand  observations. 
The  audience's  attitude  is  based  upon  what  is  commonly 
called  the  "reputation"  of  the  speaker.  If  the  speaker  does  not 
have  a  reputation  when  he  comes  to  address  a  group,  he  has 
one  when  he  leaves  because  the  audience  has  formed  an  opin- 
ion of  his  intelligence,  character,  and  good  will.  It  is  important 
to  consider  briefly  these  personal  factors  which  elicit  a  favor- 
able response  from  the  audience. 

1.  Intelligence.  Intelligence,  as  the  term  is  used  here, 
means  that  the  speaker  not  only  knows  the  facts  of  the  sub- 
ject but  also  draws  accurate  conclusions  from  them.  One  of 
the  best  ways  for  a  speaker  to  create  a  favorable  attitude  is  to 
demonstrate  that  he  is  a  competent  man. 

Intellectual  competence  is  a  product  of  training  and  experi- 
ence.  It  requires  thorough  preparation  and  critical  evaluation 

4  Aristotle,  Rhetoric,  Lane  Cooper  translation  (New  York:  Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts,  1932),  II,  pp.  91-92. 
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by  others  to  develop  competence  in  any  given  field.  An  audi- 
ence may  not  be  favorable  toward  your  subject,  but  it  will  tend 
to  be  favorable  toward  you  if  you  "know  your  stuff." 

The  argumentative  speaker  must  not  only  possess  adequate 
knowledge  concerning  the  specific  topic,  but  also  must  be 
able  to  make  accurate  inferences  from  facts.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  the  speaker  may  demonstrate  a  lack  of  intelligence.  The 
speaker  who  draws  conclusions  which  are  based  upon  bias, 
prejudice,  and  desire,  or  upon  a  low  threshold  of  reflective 
ability,  can  hardly  be  characterized  as  an  intelligent  person. 

2.  Character.  Character  may  be  defined  as  "all  those  at- 
tributes which  give  color,  beauty,  vivacity,  and  strength  to 
personality."  5  What  are  some  of  those  attributes  which  cause 
an  audience  to  respond  favorably  toward  a  speaker?  Any  list- 
ing of  them  would  be  incomplete,  but  the  following  charac- 
teristics are  generally  considered  to  constitute  a  man  of  good 
character:  honesty,  sincerity,  courage,  and  modesty.  Analyze 
any  speaker  who  has  had  a  pronounced  influence  upon  the 
people  of  our  country  and  you  will  find  that  those  attributes 
of  character  were  probably  present. 

3.  Good  Will.  The  audience  will  have  a  tendency  to  be 
well  disposed  toward  a  speaker  if  it  responds  favorably  to  his 
intelligence  and  character.  But  he  can  lose  its  good  will  by 
what  he  says  and  does  if  he  is  tactless  and  discourteous.  The 
speaker  who  does  not  talk  about  the  things  that  concern  the 
audience  is  not  likely  to  establish  good  will.  In  other  words,  he 
must  earn  the  good  will  of  the  audience  by  his  grasp  of  the 
problem,  his  forthrightness  in  handling  it,  his  tact,  and  his 
ability  to  talk  in  terms  of  audience  interests  and  needs. 

D.  Audience  Knowledge  Concerning  the  Problem.— It  is 
extremely  important  for  the  arguer  to  have  a  reasonablv  accu- 
rate estimate  of  how  much  the  audience  knows  about  the  par- 
ticular problem.    If  the  speaker  presents  no  more  knowledge 

5  Lew  Sarett  and  William  Trufant  Foster,  Basic  Principles  of  Speech 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1946),  p.  8. 
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than  the  audience  already  possesses,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
ceived favorably.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  assumes  that  the 
audience  is  well  informed  about  the  topic,  he  is  likely  to  lose 
the  audience  because  he  is  presenting  material  which  is  too 
advanced  and  bears  little  reference  to  its  experience.  Specifi- 
cally-, the  argumentative  speaker  should  know  whether  the 
audience  is  well  informed,  moderately  informed,  or  misin- 
formed about  the  specific  problem. 

The  terms  "well  informed"  and  "moderately  informed"  are 
self-explanatory,  but  the  term  "misinformed"  needs  some  ex- 
planation. The  audience  that  has  inaccurate  information  is 
misinformed.  Some  audiences  may  claim  to  have  full  knowl- 
edge of  a  problem  but  that  information  may  be  inaccurate 
because  it  is  prejudiced.  That  situation  is  frequently  prevalent 
among  members  of  an  audience  who  are  highly  favorable 
toward  the  subject  or  who  are  vigorously  opposed  to  the  sub- 
ject. Henry  Ward  Beech er  found  such  an  audience  in  Eng- 
land during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  when  he  went  to  Eng- 
land to  present  the  cause  of  the  North.  The  English  audi- 
ences, in  general,  had  inaccurate  information  concerning  the 
real  value  of  supporting  the  North.  Fortunately,  Beecher  knew 
that  before  he  began  to  speak  so  he  made  plans  to  meet  the 
situation. 

E.  The  Audience  and  the  Occasion.— The  argumentative 
speaker  should  know  the  exact  nature  of  the  occasion  at  which 
he  is  speaking.  He  should  discover  the  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions as,  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  gathering?  What  are  the 
physical  conditions  under  which  he  will  speak?  How  many 
speakers  are  there?  How  much  time  is  available  for  his  part  of 
the  program?  Let  us  consider  each  of  these  questions. 

1.  What  Is  the  Purpose  of  the  Gathering?  The  arguer 
should  know  whether  the  group  is  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  information,  making  a  decision,  or  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  a  particular  problem  discussed.  The  speak- 
er's arguments  should  be  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which 
the  group  is  meeting. 
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2.  What  Are  the  Physical  Conditions  of  the  Meeting 
Place?  Is  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  an  open-air  pavilion? 
Will  an  amplifying  system  be  used?  Will  there  be  disturbing 
factors  such  as  street  cars,  subways,  and  the  like?  What  is  the 
size  of  the  room?  Will  the  room  be  properly  ventilated?  The 
speaker  may  not  discover  the  answers  to  these  questions  until 
he  arrives  at  the  specific  meeting  place,  but  he  should  consider 
their  answers  if  he  wants  to  adapt  his  delivery  as  well  as  some 
of  the  content  of  his  speech  to  fit  the  physical  conditions. 

3.  How  Many  Speakers  Are  There?  The  speaker  will 
want  to  know  whether  he  is  the  only  speaker  or  is  one  of 
several  speakers,  or  a  member  of  a  panel  or  of  a  symposium. 

4.  How  Much  Time  Is  Available?  The  time  factor  is  very 
important  for  the  argumentative  speaker.  It  is  necessary  to 
know  how  much  time  is  available  in  order  to  make  the  proper 
selection  of  topic  as  well  as  the  issues  which  he  will  discuss. 

IV.  Typical  Debate  and  Discussion  Audiences 

Any  attempt  to  classify  or  categorize  all  types  of  audiences 
would  be  impossible  and  probably  useless.  The  reason  for 
suggesting  typical  audiences  here  is  to  give  the  student  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  audiences  that  he  may  be  called  upon  to  face. 

A.  College  Students.— A  very  common  type  of  audience  is 
college  students  as  they  may  be  found  in  the  class  room  or 
at  a  club  meeting.  Here  the  argumentative  speaker  will  find  a 
reasonably  critical  but  interested  audience.  Its  primary  con- 
cern will  probably  be  to  secure  new  information  and  to  im- 
prove its  ability  to  solve  problems. 

B.  Experts.— The  term  "expert"  is  used  to  mean  those  per- 
sons who  are  especially  qualified  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of 
the  form  of  argument  that  is  being  used.  The  single  judge  or 
board  of  judges  used  to  evaluate  debates  and  discussions  are 
considered  experts.  This  type  of  audience  is  not  primarily 
interested  in  the  subject  matter  but  in  the  degree  of  skill  dis- 
played in  handling  it. 
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C.  Community  and  Service  Clubs.— Community  and  serv- 
ice clubs  are  usually  interested  in  additional  knowledge  and 
information  on  specific  topics.  The  primary  emphasis  should 
be  an  abundance  of  clearly  presented  information. 

D.  Radio  and  Television.— Educational  groups  have  not, 
in  general,  succeeded  in  adapting  their  programs  to  the  radio 
and  television  audience.  Those  responsible  for  such  programs 
fail  to  understand  the  radio  and  television  audience.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  educators  believe  that  the  audience  must  listen 
regardless  of  the  material  presented  or  the  manner  of  presenta- 
tion. It  is  too  easy  for  listeners  to  switch  to  another  station  if 
a  program  is  not  interesting.  Radio  and  television  debates 
and  discussion  must  be  geared  to  secure  the  attention  and  hold 
the  interest  of  the  audience.  Topics  must  be  discussed  in 
terms  of  the  audience  interests  and  needs. 


V.  Summary 

The  argumentative  speaker  who  does  not  know  his  audience 
may  be  effective,  but  only  by  coincidence.  Arguments,  oral  or 
written,  are  always  directed  to  an  audience.  The  arguer  should 
obtain  all  the  information  he  can  about  it. 

The  general  characteristics  of  an  audience  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  argumentative  speaker  or  writer.  He  should 
realize  that,  in  general,  persons  tend  to  believe  what  they  want 
to  believe,  that  they  tend  to  rationalize,  and  that  they  tend  to 
react  to  suggestion.  Such  information  should  help  the  speaker 
or  writer  to  adapt  his  arguments  to  the  audience. 

In  addition  to  being  aware  of  the  general  characteristics, 
the  arguer  should  analyze  the  specific  audience.  He  should 
know  something  about  the  general  background  including  the 
age  and  intellectual  level,  the  social  status,  the  common  ties, 
and  the  desires  of  the  group.  The  arguer  should  also  know 
the  attitude  of  the  audience  toward  the  subject  and  toward 
himself.  Further,  a  knowledge  of  the  amount  and  the  nature 
of  the  information  the  audience  has  concerning  the  topic  is 
essential.  Lastly,  there  may  be  factors  inherent  in  the  specific 
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occasion  which  may  be  of  significance  to  the  successful  arguer. 
Those  factors  will  vary  with  the  type  of  audience. 

PROBLEMS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Using  the  suggestions  in  Part  III  of  this  chapter,  report  your 
analysis  of  the  following  audiences: 

a)  The  critic  judge  of  an  intercollegiate  debate. 
h)  Your  instructor  in  a  specific  class. 

c)  An  audience  gathered  to  listen  to  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  from  your  district. 

d)  A  jury  selected  to  weigh  the  merits  of  a  murder  case. 

e)  The  publications  committee  of  your  college  composed  of 
faculty  and  student  members  who  are  gathered  to  listen  to  the 
arguments  of  students  that  the  college  paper,  which  has  been 
banned,  should  be  reinstated. 

/)  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  listening  to  the 
arguments  of  a  Socialist  member  on  a  bill  to  establish  a  federal 
health  insurance  program. 

g)  The  members  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  listen- 
ing to  the  Representative  from  Russia  on  the  war  in  Korea. 

h)  A  joint  session  of  Congress  listening  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  discuss  the  appropriations  necessary  for  national  defense. 

2.  Prepare  a  written  evaluation  of  the  outline  of  Part  III  of  this 
chapter.  What  factors  would  you  add?  What  factors  would  you 
delete?  Why? 


Chapter  1 3 
COMPOSING  THE  ARGUMENT 

I.  Importance  of  Argumentative  Composition 

The  real  test  of  the  value  of  all  that  has  been  said  in  pre- 
vious chapters  about  the  analysis  of  a  problem,  evidence,  rea- 
soning, and  fallacies  comes  when  one  attempts  to  express  the 
material  in  oral  or  written  argument.  A  person  may  have  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  and  complete  knowledge  of  his  audi- 
ence, but  unless  he  can  integrate  and  coordinate  that  infor- 
mation into  a  unified  whole,  the  argument,  whether  written 
or  oral,  is  not  likely  to  be  effective.  Skill  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, in  the  choice  of  words,  and  sentence  structure  is 
necessary  to  organize  your  knowledge  effectively.  While  com- 
position is  treated  as  a  separate  topic,  it  is  still  an  integral  part 
of  the  whole  process  of  argument.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  to  suggest  procedures  and  techniques  by  which  one 
may  integrate  knowledge  and  information  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  belief  and  action  of  others  through  reasoned 
discourse. 

II.  Nature  of  Argumentative  Composition 

A.  Types  of  Argumentative  Composition.— Types  of  ar- 
gumentative composition  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon 
the  specific  occasion  and  the  particular  form  of  argument  being 
used.  These  types  will  usually  be  either  impromptu,  extem- 
pore, or  written.  That  is,  the  person  may  compose  his  argu- 
ment at  the  time  of  utterance;  he  may  prepare  thoroughly 
before  utterance  but  leave  the  exact  wording  of  his  thoughts 
until  the  time  of  utterance;  or  he  may  compose  his  arguments 
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in  writing  and  cither  read  or  deliver  those  thoughts  from  mem- 
ory at  the  time  of  utterance. 

Persons  in  group  discussion  or  informal  situations  may  find 
that  much  of  what  they  will  say  will  be  impromptu.  In  most  ar- 
gumentative situations,  the  composition  will  be  extempore.  1  lie 
college  debater,  the  legislator,  the  attorney  at  a  jury  trial,  and 
the  salesman  depend  for  the  most  part  upon  extempore  com- 
position. That  is,  they  will  prepare  thoroughly  but  leave  the 
precise  wording  of  their  arguments  until  the  time  of  utterance. 
The  written  type  of  composition  is  used  when  the  speaker 
wants  to  be  sure  of  his  exact  wording.  This  method  is  used 
mainly  by  persons  in  positions  of  extreme  responsibility.  But 
the  principles  and  techniques  set  forth  in  this  chapter  apply 
with  varying  degrees  to  any  type  of  composition. 

B.  Elements  of  Argumentative  Composition.— There  are 
at  least  three  basic  elements  that  should  be  considered  in  com- 
posing any  argumentative  speech.  First,  on  the  basis  of  the 
analysis  of  the  audience,  the  speaker  must  select  those  argu- 
ments which  are  most  likely  to  achieve  the  desired  result. 
Second,  he  must  organize  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  achieve  his 
purpose.  Third,  he  must  couch  those  arguments  in  language 
that  is  adapted  to  his  own  position  and  to  the  degree  of  respon- 
siveness of  the  audience. 


III.  Selecting  the  Arguments 

Argumentative  speeches  are  primarily  concerned  with  the 
listener  who  is  opposed,  doubtful,  or  indifferent  to  the  pro- 
posed solution.  There  is  no  point  in  arguing  with  an  audience 
that  agrees  with  you.  You  may  intensify  its  existing  beliefs 
but  you  do  not  attempt  to  change  its  beliefs. 

There  are  at  least  two  factors  that  should  be  considered 
when  selecting  and  composing  material  for  the  argumentative 
speech.  The  first  element  has  already  been  referred  to— the 
attitude  of  the  audience  toward  the  topic  and  toward  the 
speaker.  The  second  one  is  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
information  possessed  by  the  audience. 
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A.  Existing  Audience  Attitudes.— 1.  Where  the  Audi- 
ence Is  Opposed.  The  audience  may  be  opposed  to  you 
and/or  vour  ideas.  In  either  event,  the  arguer  should  select 
materials  and  language  which  will  achieve  the  following  pur- 
poses: establish  good  will,  secure  audience  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  establish  belief.  Where  the  audience  is  opposed,  it 
is  usually  not  only  necessary  to  select  materials  and  language 
with  reference  to  these  factors  but  also  to  arrange  the  argu- 
ments in  this  sequence. 

a.  Establish  good  will.  If  your  audience  is  opposed  to  you 
and  your  point  of  view,  you  must  get  it  to  listen  to  you.  Its 
dislike  may  be  so  intense  that,  by  shouting  or  causing  such 
disturbances  that  you  cannot  be  heard,  it  refuses  to  let  you 
begin  your  argument.  That  was  the  situation  in  which  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  found  himself  when  he  attempted  to  begin  his 
Liverpool  Address  during  the  Civil  War  period.  What  do  you 
say  and  do  under  such  circumstances? 

In  such  a  situation,  the  speaker,  by  what  he  says  and  how  he 
says  it,  must  convey  to  the  audience  that  he  is  fair,  sincere, 
humble,  and  courageous.  The  speaker  who  appears  arrogant, 
defiant,  or  pompous  is  not  likely  to  be  heard  at  all.  Here,  in 
part,  is  how  Henry  Ward  Beecher  established  good  will  with 
the  Liverpool  audience  that  had  hissed  and  booed  him. 

"Now,  personally,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence  to 
me  whether  I  speak  here  tonight  or  not.  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) But,  one  thing  is  very  certain — if  you  do  permit  me  to 
speak  here  tonight  you  will  hear  very  plain  talking.  (Applause 
and  hisses.)  You  will  not  find  a  man  (interruption), — you  will 
not  find  me  to  be  a  man  that  dared  to  speak  about  Great 
Britain  three  thousand  miles  off,  and  then  is  afraid  to  speak  to 
Great  Britain  when  he  stands  on  her  shores.  (Immense  ap- 
plause and  hisses.)  And  if  I  do  not  mistake  the  tone  and  the 
temper  of  Englishmen,  they  had  rather  have  a  man  who  op- 
poses them  in  a  manly  way  (Applause  from  all  parts  of  the 
hall)  than  a  sneak  that  agrees  with  them  in  an  unmanly  way. 
(Applause  and  "bravo.")  If  I  can  carry  you  with  me  by  sound 
convictions,  I  shall  be  immensely  glad  (applause);  but  if  I  can- 
not carry  you  with  me  by  facts  and  sound  arguments,  I  do  not 
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wish  you  to  go  with  me  at  all;  and  all  that  I  ask  is  simply  fair 
play.    (Applause,  and  a  voice:  "You  shall  have  it,  too.")  l 

Winston  Churchill,  who  was  being  booed  and  interrupted 
while  making  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  remarked, 
"I'll  stay  here  all  night,  if  necessary,  to  finish  what  I  have  to 
say."  Such  courage  and  conviction  as  exemplified  by  Churchill 
and  such  humility,  fairness,  and  objectivity  as  exemplified  by 
Beecher  are  usually  respected,  even  by  bitter  opponents. 

b.  Interest  the  audience.  How  can  the  speaker  interest  an 
audience  that  is  hostile  to  him?  If  the  speaker  has  analyzed 
the  interests  and  needs  of  the  audience,  it  should  be  a  simple 
task.  The  speaker  must  show  that  his  proposition  is  closely 
related  to  his  listeners'  needs.  Let  us  turn  again  to  the  speech 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  delivered  in  Liverpool.  Beecher,  of 
course,  was  in  England  to  encourage  support  of  the  North 
during  the  Civil  War.  Here  is  what  he  did  to  interest  his  hos- 
tile audience. 

Your  chief  want  is  consumers.  .  .  .  And  you  know  that,  rich 
as  Great  Britain  is,  vast  as  are  her  manufactures,  if  she  could 
have  fourfold  the  present  demand  she  could  make  fourfold 
riches  tomorrow;  and  every  political  economist  will  tell  you  that 
your  want  is  not  cotton  primarily,  but  customers.  Therefore 
the  doctrine  How  to  make  customers,  is  a  great  deal  more  im- 
portant to  Great  Britain  than  the  doctrine  How  to  raise  cotton. 
It  is  to  that  doctrine  I  ask  from  you,  business  men,  practical 
men,  men  of  fact,  sagacious  Englishmen — to  that  point  I  ask  a 
moment's  attention.2 

Beecher  interested  the  audience  by  asserting  that  the  proposi- 
tion that  he  was  advocating— support  of  the  North  during  the 
Civil  War— was  directly  connected  with  Britain's  need  for 
more  consumers  to  buy  her  manufactured  goods.  He  went  on 
to  prove  that  a  free  people  would  be  a  wealthier  people,  and 
would  thus  be  able  to  buy  more  goods.    The  speaker  must 

1  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Patriotic  Addresses,  ed.  John  R.  Howard  (New 
York:  Fords,  Howard,  &  Hulbert,  1891),  pp.  516-18. 

2  Beecher,  op.  cit.,  p.  522. 
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show  that  the  proposition  which  he  is  advocating  meets 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  audience,  if  he  wishes  to  in- 
terest it. 

c.  Establish  belief.  It  is  not  enough  to  assert  that  your 
proposition  meets  the  needs  of  the  audience;  you  must  present 
facts  and  reasons  to  establish  the  probability  of  your  assertion. 
In  other  words,  the  speaker  must  establish  belief  through 
facts  and  reasons.  To  return  to  the  analysis  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher's  Liverpool  Address,  he  pointed  out  that  a  free  South 
would  be  a  wealthier  South  and  thus  would  be  able  to  buy 
more  from  Great  Britain.  Said  Beecher,  "Two  thirds  of  the 
population  of  the  Southern  States  today  are  nonpurchasers 
of  English  Goods."  Some  of  the  inferences  drawn  from  the 
facts  which  Mr.  Beecher  presented  may  have  been  faulty,  but 
the  point  here  is  that  in  order  to  establish  belief,  one  must 
draw  conclusions  from  abundant  and  acceptable  evidence. 

2.  Where  the  Audience  Is  in  Doubt.  Where  the  audience 
is  in  doubt  about  the  speaker  and  his  proposal,  the  speaker 
should  follow,  in  general,  the  same  principles  as  when  the  audi- 
ence is  opposed.  The  task  of  securing  the  good  will  and  inter- 
est of  the  listener  will  not  be  as  difficult  with  the  doubting 
audience  as  it  is  with  the  one  that  is  opposed.  The  doubting 
audience  is  usually  interested  and  willing  to  listen,  but  it 
wants  to  be  shown  that  the  proposal  is  sound.  It  usually  wants 
to  know  the  facts.  The  important  duty  of  the  speaker,  then, 
in  this  situation,  is  to  present  sufficient  evidence  and  sound 
reasoning  to  show  why  the  proposal  should  be  acceptable  to 
the  audience. 

3.  Where  the  Audience  Is  Indifferent.  The  indifferent 
audience  is  usually  not  concerned  about  the  problem  because 
it  can  see  no  connection  between  the  proposal  and  its  own 
needs.  Again,  the  speaker  should  follow  the  procedure  sug- 
gested for  the  audience  that  is  opposed  to  the  speaker's  pro- 
posal, but  with  a  shift  of  emphasis.  He  must  show  that  the 
proposal  meets  the  needs  of  the  listeners.  If  he  can  do  that, 
the  indifferent  audience  will  usually  become  interested.   It  is 
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then  important  that  the  speaker  present  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  to  the  audience  that  the  proposal  really  meets  its  known 
needs. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  people  are  not  interested  in  or 
are  indifferent  to  a  specific  proposal  is  that  they  do  not  know 
the  facts.  The  audience  in  Pottsville,  for  example,  a  little  vil- 
lage one  hundred  miles  from  a  vital  war  plant,  might  not  be 
interested  in  a  speaker's  proposal  that  it  become  concerned 
about  atomic  bomb  protection.  But  if  the  speaker  could  show 
that  the  terrain  leading  into  Pottsville  from  the  direction  that 
the  enemy  would  approach  is  similar  to  the  terrain  leading  to 
the  war  plant,  and  if  the  speaker  could  present  evidence  that 
pilots  over  strange  territories  make  mistakes  concerning  the 
target,  the  audience  would  probably  be  transformed  from  an 
indifferent  to  an  interested  audience.  In  other  words,  it  is 
necessary  at  times  to  make  the  listeners  aware  of  their  own 
needs. 

B.  Knowledge  Possessed  by  the  Audience.— The  attitude 
of  the  audience  toward  the  speaker  and  the  proposal  is  not 
the  only  factor  to  consider  when  selecting  materials  for  a  given 
speech.  The  speaker  must  consider  the  amount  and  nature  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  audience.  For  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, listeners  may  be  classified  as  well  informed,  moder- 
ately informed,  or  incorrectly  informed.  How  should  material 
be  selected  with  reference  to  these  three  types  of  audiences? 

1.  The  Well-Informed  Audience.  In  this  situation,  the 
speaker  is  confronted  with  the  task  of  knowing  not  only  most 
of  the  information  that  the  audience  possesses,  but  also  the 
latest  information  which  the  audience  does  not  have.  There  is 
little  value  for  the  speaker  in  this  situation  to  present  only 
the  evidence  which  the  hearers  already  know.  The  main  prob- 
lem of  the  speaker  is  to  find  new  and  different  material. 

2.  The  Moderately  Informed  Audience.  The  speaker 
should  know  the  amount  of  information  the  audience  has,  and 
begin  presenting  new  information  from  that  point.  The 
speaker  may  not  be  able  to  present  the  latest  information  in 
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this  situation  because  the  audience  may  not  be  able  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  it.  There  is  a  danger  in  giving  too  much 
information  in  the  time  limit  the  speaker  has  at  his  disposal. 
The  speaker  should  give  only  that  amount  of  information 
which  he  believes  the  audience  will  assimilate. 

3.  The  Incorrectly  Informed  Audience.  It  is  not  easy  to 
select  arguments  for  this  type  of  audience  situation.  The  audi- 
ence may  be  incorrectly  informed  simply  because  it  has  not 
received  all  the  facts,  or  it  may  be  incorrectly  informed  because 
it  wishes  to  be.  The  first  situation  is  not  particularly  difficult. 
That  audience  is  usually  willing  to  accept  the  new  informa- 
tion so  long  as  it  meets  its  requirement  of  acceptable  facts. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  select  material  for  the  second  type  of 
audience  that  is  correctly  informed.  Here  the  speaker  is 
dealing  with  persons  who  have  deep-seated  beliefs  and  who 
want  only  those  facts  which  substantiate  their  own  belief. 

What  is  the  speaker  to  do  when  he  is  confronted  with  an 
audience  that  is  incorrectly  informed  because  it  wishes  to  be? 
The  answer  to  that  question  is  not  easy.  The  speaker  must  first 
discover  the  standards  of  evaluation  used  by  the  audience  to 
weigh  the  worth  of  argument  and  evidence.  That  is  not  always 
an  easy  matter  because  persons,  when  confronted  with  their 
own  standards,  are  likely  to  deny  them.  One  of  the  criteria 
used  by  the  United  Nations  in  determining  the  action  to  be 
taken  in  response  to  the  invasion  of  South  Korea  by  the  troops 
of  North  Korea  was  whether  or  not  the  act  was  one  of  aggres- 
sion. The  criteria  used  by  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  indicated  that  the  act  was  one  of  aggression  by 
North  Korea.  But  the  standards  used  by  the  North  Koreans, 
the  Chinese,  and  the  Russians  indicated  that  the  act  was  one 
of  aggression  by  the  South  Koreans.  Unfortunately,  where 
there  is  no  agreement  on  standards  of  evaluation,  the  usual 
recourse  is  physical  conflict  in  some  form  or  other.  The  speaker 
is  not  likely  to  use  physical  conflict,  but  his  attempt  to  influ- 
ence the  audience  is  frustrated  before  he  can  get  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem.  The  best  that  he  can  do  is  to  present  his  argu- 
ments based  upon  what  he  believes  to  be  the  standards  of 
evaluation. 
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If  on  the  other  hand  the  speaker  discovers  that  the  standards 
of  evaluation  used  by  the  audience  are  acceptable  for  measur- 
ing the  worth  of  his  proposal,  his  main  problem  is  to  present 
his  reasons  and  evidence  to  show  that  the  proposal  meets  the 
standards  used  by  the  audience,  and,  therefore,  should  be 
accepted. 

IV.  Organizing  the  Material 

The  traditional  divisions  of  any  argumentative  discourse, 
regardless  of  the  length  of  discourse,  are  the  introduction, 
body,  and  conclusion.  The  object  here  is  to  set  forth  the  pur- 
poses of  these  divisions  and  to  suggest  techniques  and  pro- 
cedures to  achieve  them. 

A.  The    Introduction.— There   are   at   least    three    func- 
tions of  the  introduction  of  an  argumentative  speech:  gain 
attention,  secure  interest,  and  clarify  the  specific  problem.   It 
may  or  may  not  be  necessary  in  any  given  speech  situation  for 
the  speaker  to  use  any  of  these  steps.    In  other  words,  the 
speaker  may  have  the  attention  or  the  interest  of  the  audience 
the  moment  he  begins  to  speak.  That  is  especially  true  of  the 
speaker  who  is  well  known  to  the  audience.   In  such  a  situa- 
tion, the  speaker  might  lose  the  audience  by  doing  those  things 
which  he  believed  were  securing  their  attention  and  interest. 
In  some  cases,  an  introduction  may  not  be  necessary  at  all 
because  the  audience  may  be  very  familiar  with  and  interested 
in  the  problem.    Here,  the  speaker  should  make  brief  intro- 
ductory remarks  and  begin  the  presentation  of  his  argument. 
In  other  cases,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  speaker 
to  accomplish  the  functions  of  the  introduction.    Just  how 
much  of  the  introduction  will  be  necessary  in  any  given  speech 
will  depend  upon  the  attendant  circumstances.   The  speaker 
must  analyze  the  audience  to  determine  exactly  how  much  he 
must  say  by  way  of  introducing  the  problem.    The  assump- 
tion here  is  that  at  some  time  or  other  the  speaker  will  be 
called  upon  to  achieve  any  one  of  or  all  the  functions  of  the 
introduction.  Hence,  each  function  will  be  discussed  in  some 
detail. 
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1.  Securing  Attention.  The  speaker  secures  attention  by 
what  he  does  and  what  he  says  during  the  first  few  moments 
that  he  is  seen  and  heard.  Let  us  first  consider  securing  atten- 
tion by  what  a  speaker  does— his  actions,  his  physical  appear- 
ance. It  is  important  for  the  speaker  to  create  a  favorable  re- 
sponse by  his  actions  and  by  his  physical  appearance.  The 
intercollegiate  debater  who  comes  to  the  platform  with  a 
cocky  attitude  and  who  appears  to  be  overconfident  is  not 
likely  to  create  a  favorable  impression.  If  the  speaker,  before 
he  begins  to  speak,  displays  an  air  of  seriousness  and  quiet 
assurance,  he  is  more  likely  to  create  a  favorable  impression. 
Perhaps  the  manner  of  the  speaker  before  he  begins  to  speak 
should  not  influence  audience  reaction  to  arguments,  but 
it  does. 

There  are  many  ways  that  the  speaker  may  secure  favorable 
attention  by  what  he  says  during  the  first  few  moments  of  his 
utterances.  The  following  techniques  have  been  used  success- 
fully by  many  speakers:  (1)  gracious  acknowledgment  of  the 
chairman's  introduction,  (2)  tactful  reference  to  the  occasion, 

( 3 )  sincere  expression  of  pleasure  to  appear  before  the  group, 

(4)  open  with  a  challenging  statement,  (5)  open  with  a 
startling  statement  of  fact,  (6)  open  with  a  quotation  from  an 
authority  acceptable  to  the  audience,  (7)  make  references  to 
other  speakers,  and  (8)  ask  rhetorical  questions.  The  effective 
use  of  these  techniques  will  depend,  for  the  most  part,  upon 
your  analysis  of  the  immediate  audience  situation. 

2.  Creating  Interest.  You  may  create  interest  in  your  spe- 
cific topic  by  any  of  the  techniques  suggested  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  However,  the  first  step  in  the  introduction  usually 
focuses  attention  upon  the  speaker  and  not  upon  the  topic. 
It  is  necessary,  too,  to  create  interest  in  the  specific  topic.  How 
is  that  done? 

The  basic  factor  in  creating  interest  in  a  topic  is  to  establish 
a  relationship  between  the  topic  and  the  interests  of  the  audi- 
ence. The  speaker  who  talked  to  a  religious  group  on  the  topic, 
"The  Case  for  Organized  Religion,"  created  interest  in  the 
topic  by  opening  with  a  statement  that  the  "House  of  God 
is  tumbling  down."  The  speaker  knew  that  the  audience  did 
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not  want  the  organized  church  to  fade  away.  He  connected 
his  topic  with  the  interests  of  the  audience.  Or  consider  the 
insurance  salesman  who  said  to  the  man  who  had  made  no  pro- 
visions for  the  education  of  his  daughter,  "Have  you  made  any 
provisions  for  Mary's  education  in  the  event  of  your  death?" 
The  salesman  connected  the  interest  of  his  audience  with 
his  topic. 

3.  Clarifying  the  Topic.  Before  the  speaker  begins  the 
body  of  his  discourse,  the  audience  should  understand  the 
exact  nature  of  the  topic  or  proposition.  There  are  at  least 
three  things  that  should  be  explained  in  order  to  clarify  the 
specific  topic  or  proposition:  the  speaker  should  define  the 
terms  clearly,  he  should  set  forth  the  objectives  of  his  proposal, 
and  he  should  delimit  the  problem.  It  may  not  be  necessary 
for  every  speaker  to  accomplish  these  three  objectives.  In  tra- 
ditional debates,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  first  affirmative 
speaker  and  the  first  negative  speaker  to  clarify  the  proposition. 
Subsequent  speakers  on  either  side  of  the  proposition  should 
not  be  concerned  with  the  clarification  of  the  proposition, 
except  as  further  clarification  is  necessary  for  the  understand- 
ing of  their  argument.  In  a  typical  group  discussion  those 
steps  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  entire  group  during 
the  first  part  of  the  discussion.  After  the  topic  or  proposition 
has  been  properly  identified  it  is  not  necessary  for  subsequent 
speakers  to  clarify  further  unless  it  aids  in  the  understanding 
of  specific  arguments. 

a.  Definition  of  terms.  Explanation  of  the  terms  is  one 
method  by  which  the  speaker  can  make  his  topic  clear.  He 
should  define  every  term  in  the  topic  or  proposition  which  he 
believes  is  necessary  for  a  clear  understanding.  It  is  better  to 
overdefine  than  to  leave  the  audience  with  a  hazy  interpreta- 
tion of  the  problem.  The  methods  of  definition  were  explained 
in  Chapter  4. 

b.  Set  forth  the  objectives  of  the  proposal.  The  audience 
should  know  exactly  what  the  speaker  wishes  to  achieve  bv  the 
proposal.  In  intercollegiate  debates,  these  objectives  should 
be  set  forth  by  the  first  affirmative  and  the  first  negative 
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speaker.  Succeeding  speakers  should  coordinate  their  argu- 
ments to  them.  In  debate,  these  aims  are  usually  stated  in  the 
form  of  contentions.  The  affirmative  on  the  proposition  Re- 
solved, That  the  federal  government  should  adopt  a  system  of 
medical  insurance,  might  state  the  objectives  of  their  proposal 
bv  simplv  asserting  that  a  system  of  federal  health  insurance 
will  do  two  things :  it  will  provide  better  medical  care  and  will 
provide  it  at  less  cost. 

In  group  discussion,  the  process  of  establishing  objectives 
may  not  be  as  simple  because  the  group  may  differ  within 
itself.  Nevertheless,  the  group  must  come  to  some  agreement 
before  it  can  consider  the  specific  solutions  of  the  problems. 
With  learning  groups,  the  objectives  are  relatively  simple. 
Such  groups  meet  to  discover  and  impart  information  about  a 
given  problem.  With  action  groups,  it  may  be  difficult  for  the 
group  to  decide  upon  common  objectives.  Suppose  the  execu- 
tive members  of  a  fraternity  meet  to  decide  what  should  be 
done  with  one  of  their  members  who  has  violated  some  of  the 
fraternity  rules  and  regulations.  Some  members  may  feel  that 
the  objective  should  be  one  for  the  good  of  the  fraternity. 
Other  members  may  believe  that  the  main  criterion  for  judg- 
ment should  be  that  which  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  stu- 
dent. Still  other  members  may  hold  that  the  important  objec- 
tive is  that  which  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  college  as  a 
whole.  Not  until  the  group  agree  upon  the  criteria  of  judg- 
ment can  they  evaluate  a  specific  course  of  action  concerning 
the  recalcitrant  student.  This  matter  of  establishing  common 
objectives  is  exceedingly  important  where  the  discussion  is 
held  before  an  audience.  Listeners  must  know  what  the  group 
wishes  to  achieve  or  the  discussion  becomes  very  confusing  to 
them. 

c.  Delimit  the  problem.  The  time  limit  imposed  in  many 
speech  situations  makes  it  necessary  for  the  speaker  to  make 
clear  just  how  much  of  the  problem  will  be  considered.  This 
may  be  done  in  at  least  two  ways.  The  speaker  may  word  the 
proposal  to  include  but  a  specific  aspect  of  the  problem  or  he 
may  select  only  a  few  of  the  objectives  and  make  clear  that, 
because  of  the  time  limit,  he  will  consider  the  proposal  in  the 
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light  of  the  limited  objectives.  Rather  than  discuss,  for  exam- 
ple, the  general  problem  of  our  domestic  policies  in  view  of  our 
international  policies,  a  group  might  wish  to  consider  only 
federal  aid  to  education  in  view  of  our  international  policies. 
If  a  group  wishes  to  limit  discussion  further,  it  might  consider 
only  one  issue,  such  as  "Is  it  possible  to  finance  federal  aid  to 
education  in  view  of  our  present  international  policies?" 

B.  The  Discussion  or  Body.— The  reasoned  development 
of  the  arguments  is  presented  in  the  body  of  the  speech.  For 
the  most  part,  it  should  be  logical  discourse.  That  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  exposition,  narration,  and  description 
should  not  appear  in  the  body  of  an  argumentative  speech. 
Parts  of  it  should  contain  other  forms  of  discourse,  but  the 
total  pattern  should  be  logical. 

What  is  meant  by  a  logical  arrangement  of  ideas?  It  simply 
means  that  the  main  divisions  of  the  body  are  vital  and  in- 
herent to  the  problem  under  consideration  and  that  each  sub- 
point  under  each  main  division  should  be  a  substantiation  of 
the  point  to  which  it  is  subordinated,  either  in  the  form  of 
another  reason  or  in  the  form  of  evidence. 

C.  The  Conclusion.— The  conclusion  of  an  argumentative 
speech  should  accomplish  two  things:  it  should  summarize  the 
main  points  of  the  argument  and  it  should  give  emotional 
reinforcement  to  those  arguments.  Many  debaters  and  dis- 
cussants fail  to  do  either.  The  hearers  cannot  remember  every- 
thing. The  function  of  the  conclusion  is  to  help  them  remem- 
ber the  important  parts  of  the  argument  and,  if  possible,  to 
elicit  approval  of  the  proposal. 

1.  Methods  of  Summarizing,  a.  Recapitulation  of  main 
points.  Perhaps  the  commonest  type  of  summary  is  the  simple 
recapitulation  of  the  main  points.  This  type  of  summary  is 
usually  dull  and  uninteresting  when  used  alone,  but  when 
used  with  emotional  reinforcement  it  constitutes  an  effective 
conclusion. 

b.  Series  of  questions.  Another  effective  means  of  empha- 
sizing the  main  thoughts  is  to  put  the  summary  in  a  series  of 
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questions.  These  questions,  of  course,  must  have  been  an- 
swered in  the  body  of  the  speech.  Some  speakers  use  the  ques- 
tions to  suggest  future  developments.  Such  a  use  of  questions, 
however,  in  a  conclusion  does  little  to  impress  upon  the 
audience  the  content  of  the  speech  it  has  just  heard. 

c.  Quotations.  Sometimes  your  arguments  can  best  be  sum- 
marized by  a  quotation  from  a  noted  authority.  The  quotation 
should  epitomize  the  content  of  the  argument. 

V.  Matters  of  Style 

The  argumentative  speaker  may  have  a  wealth  of  well-organ- 
ized material,  but  if  he  does  not  express  his  ideas  in  appropriate 
language,  the  whole  argument  may  lose  its  effectiveness.  It  is 
the  purpose  here  to  suggest  some  of  the  more  important 
principles  of  style  or  uses  of  language.  Clarity,  forcefulness, 
and  spontaneity  are  three  significant  principles  of  style  that 
should  be  observed  by  the  argumentative  speaker  or  writer. 

A.  Clarity.— Perhaps  the  most  important  principle  of  style 
is  that  the  ideas  expressed  should  be  clear  to  the  audience. 
This  principle  is  especially  important  for  the  speaker  whose 
ideas  must  be  understood  by  the  audience  at  the  time  of  utter- 
ance. How  can  the  argumentative  speaker  make  his  ideas 
instantly  clear?  The  following  suggestions  should  be  helpful. 

1.  Adapt  Your  Words  to  the  Listener.  Adapting  the 
selection  of  words  to  the  listener  means  that  words  should  be 
understood  instantly  by  the  audience.  If  the  listener  must  stop 
to  ponder  the  meaning  of  a  word,  he  will  lose  the  sequence 
of  your  ideas.  To  adapt  words  to  the  listener,  however,  does 
not  mean  that  the  speaker  or  writer  should  use  the  jargon, 
cliches,  and  vulgarisms  of  the  audience.  That  is  an  obvious 
demagogic  trick  which  is  usually  resented. 

In  order  to  adapt  your  language  to  the  audience,  you  must 
know  the  audience.  It  is  safe  to  suggest  that  the  more  intelli- 
gent the  audience,  the  more  one  may  use  "big"  words.  The 
safest  rule,  however,  is  to  use  simple  language  with  any  audi- 
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ence.  Some  of  the  most  stirring  arguments  in  history  have 
been  expressed  in  the  simplest  terms.  Consider  the  language 
of  Patrick  Henry's  Call  to  Arms  address,  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address,  Winston  Churchill's  Sweat,  Blood,  and  Tears  speech, 
or  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  War  Message.  The  words 
used  in  all  those  addresses  were  simple  and  direct. 

2.  Use  Accurate  Words.  Accurate  words  are  those  that 
most  nearly  express  the  real  thing.  Obviously,  it  is  impossible 
for  a  word  to  be  the  real  object:  The  map  of  the  United  States 
can  never  be  the  real  terrain  of  the  United  States;  the  word 
"dog"  can  never  be  the  real  dog;  or  the  word  "tree"  can  never 
be  the  real  tree.  What  makes  words  accurate?  How  can  one 
make  one's  words  have  the  same  meaning  for  all?  The  follow- 
ing suggestions  should  be  helpful. 

a.  Use  qualifying  words.  Instead  of  saying  that  the  dog  bit 
the  little  girl,  say  that  Smith's  Irish  Setter  bit  Jane,  the  three 
year-old  daughter  of  the  Whites.  Qualifying  words  help  tff 
convey  the  same  meaning  to  all. 

b.  Consult  a  thesaurus  or  book  of  synonyms.  If  words  do 
not  seem  to  express  the  real  meaning,  look  for  synonyms.  Per- 
haps you  can  find  another  word  that  conveys  a  more  accurate 
meaning.  Most  dictionaries  and  leading  books  on  synonyms 
give  regional  or  local  meanings  of  words.  The  speaker  or 
writer  must  make  certain  that  the  words  are  accurate  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  audience. 

c.  Use  specific  words.  A  word  is  specific  if  it  has  one  gen- 
erally accepted  meaning.  It  is  confusing  to  the  audience  to 
have  a  speaker  use  terms  or  words  that  are  abstract  and  ambig- 
uous. Unfortunately,  ambiguous  words  are  sometimes  more 
persuasive  than  the  precise  ones  because  each  member  of  the 
audience  interprets  them  in  his  own  way.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  many  of  those  ambiguous  words  and  expressions.  Do  the 
following  words  and  expressions  have  but  one  generally  ac- 
cepted meaning:  "a  noted  authority,"  "socialism,"  "commu- 
nism," "capitalist,"  "Chink,"  "Turk,"  "reactionary,"  or 
"crackpot"? 
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3.  Use  Simple  Sentences.  Another  practice  which  helps 
to  make  ideas  instantly  clear  is  the  use  of  simple  sentences. 
This  principle  is  particularly  useful  for  the  speaker.  Long  and 
complex  sentence  structure  tends  to  confuse  and  confound 
the  listener.  The  listener  ponders  to  discover  the  meaning  of 
the  compound  or  complex  sentence  and  by  the  time  he  has 
discovered  it,  the  speaker  is  expressing  another  trend  of 
thought.  Sentence  structure  must  be  so  simple  as  to  communi- 
cate meaning  without  much  reflection  on  the  part  of  the 
listener. 

B.  Forcefulness.— Argumentative  discourse,  whether  writ- 
ten or  oral,  must  be  forceful.  If  language  comes  alive,  if  it  stirs 
the  audience  to  think,  if  it  compels  the  audience  to  act,  it  is 
forceful.  The  speaker,  of  course,  enlivens  his  language  by  his 
manner  of  delivery,  but  he  can  develop  forcefulness,  too,  in 
his  use  of  language.  What  are  some  of  the  things  that  help 
make  language  forceful? 

1.  Variety  of  Words.  It  is  easy  for  the  argumentative 
speaker  to  establish  the  habit  of  using  debate  and  discussion 
terminology  which  may  have  accurate  meaning,  but  lose  mean- 
ing because  used  excessively.  Language  must  be  new,  fresh, 
and  alive.  Old  and  trite  expressions  such  as  "we  of  the  affirma- 
tive/' "main  issues,"  "we  have  proved,"  "my  worthy  oppo- 
nent," and  the  like  should  be  avoided.  Substitute  words  or 
phrases  that  are  new  and  fresh.  Instead  of  referring  to  the 
opposition  as  "my  worthy  opponent,"  call  him  by  name;  in- 
stead of  saying  "we  of  the  affirmative,"  say  "Mr.  Smith  and  I"; 
or  refer  to  the  "main  issues"  as  fundamental  points  of  differ- 
ence. New  ways  of  expressing  old  ideas  give  forcefulness  to 
your  language. 

2.  Repetition.  The  repetition  of  ideas,  words,  phrases,  and 
even  sentences  is  another  means  by  which  the  argumentative 
speaker  may  make  his  language  more  forceful.  Repetition  may 
be  used  in  at  least  two  ways.  You  may  repeat  the  words  or 
phrases  verbatim  or  you  may  express  ideas  or  thoughts  in  differ- 
ent words.  It  is  advisable  to  use  both  methods. 
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3.  Use  Words  Rich  in  Connotative  Meaning.  It  is  neces- 
sary in  argumentative  speaking  and  writing  to  have  the  mean- 
ing of  words  accurate  and  clear.  Accuracy  of  meaning  is 
accomplished,  in  a  large  measure,  by  using  words  that  have  a 
common  denotative  meaning.  But  in  order  to  develop  force- 
fulness,  words  that  are  rich  in  connotative  meaning  must  be 
used— words  that  tend  to  make  the  denotative  meanings  live, 
words  that  serve  to  recall  past  experiences. 

The  use  of  illustrations,  analogies,  and  figures  of  speech  will 
help  to  make  your  language  more  forceful  because  they  tend 
to  bring  thoughts  and  ideas  within  the  experience  of  the  lis- 
tener. Such  devices  are  not  effective,  however,  unless  they  are 
chosen  with  the  general  experience  of  the  audience  in  mind. 
On  the  other  hand,  illustrations  and  comparisons  that  are 
hackneyed  and  worn  out  should  be  avoided.  Some  of  the  most 
forceful  language  is  like  a  popular  song— it  is  tremendously 
effective  for  a  time  but  soon  loses  its  forcefulness.  One  should 
choose  those  figures  of  speech  that  are  effective  at  the  time 
of  utterance. 

4.  Choose  Simple  Words.  Simple  words  not  only  help  to 
make  your  meaning  clear  at  once,  but  also  help  to  make  your 
argument  forceful.  Some  of  the  most  forceful  arguments  in 
our  history  were  couched  in  the  simplest  terms.  Consider  the 
speeches  of  Patrick  Henry,  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  Do  you  have  to  use  a  dictionary  to  under- 
stand what  those  men  said?  Decidedly  not. 

5.  Economy  of  Words.  A  speaker  should  use  as  few  words 
as  possible  consistent  with  clarity  of  ideas.  Many  argumenta- 
tive speeches  lose  their  effectiveness  because  the  speaker  con- 
fuses and  confounds  the  listener  with  verbosity.  Perhaps  the 
best  example  of  a  speech  characterized  by  economy  of  words 
and  yet  extreme  forcefulness  was  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address. 

6.  Use  a  Variety  of  Sentence  Structure.  The  simple 
sentence  is  usually  the  most  forceful,  but  when  used  to  excess 
it  loses  its  effectiveness.  The  use  of  an  occasional  compound 
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or  complex  sentence  gives  force  to  the  simple  sentence  merely 
because  it  provides  a  change  of  pace  for  the  listener. 

7.  Use  a  Variety  of  Sentence  Types.  Most  speeches  are 
composed  of  simple  declarative  sentences.  Ideas  can  be  rein- 
forced by  the  use  of  direct  or  rhetorical  questions,  and  an  occa- 
sional imperative  or  exclamatory  sentence.  The  variation  pro- 
vides a  subtle  change  from  the  monotony  of  the  simple  sen- 
tence. If  several  stimuli  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  same 
idea  or  concept,  it  is  likely  to  be  remembered  by  the  listener. 

C.  Spontaneity.— Language,  both  written  and  spoken,  must 
appear  to  flow  without  effort.  Usually  the  best  runner,  the 
best  pole  vaulter,  or  the  best  hurdler  appears  to  be  putting  forth 
little  effort,  but  those  athletes  are  really  putting  forth  tremen- 
dous energy.  How  then  does  it  appear  that  their  activity  is 
effortless?  There  are  several  reasons,  but  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  the  athlete  has  developed  excellent  coordina- 
tion of  all  his  muscles  through  long  and  skilled  practice. 
Similarly,  the  speaker  develops  spontaneity  by  continued  prac- 
tice on  the  selection  of  the  appropriate  language  to  give  expres- 
sion to  his  ideas.  Spontaneity  requires  that  the  speaker  be 
thoroughly  prepared  and  very  familiar  with  his  subject  matter. 
In  addition,  he  must  be  skilled  in  the  selection  of  the  right 
words  and  the  appropriate  sentences  for  a  given  audience.  Ap- 
parent spontaneity  is  the  result  of  continued  practice  under 
competent  supervision. 

VI.  Summary 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  gather  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  the  subject,  the  audience,  and  the  occasion,  but  the 
most  significant  and  difficult  task  of  the  arguer  is  to  choose 
that  information  which  is  most  applicable  to  a  specific  audi- 
ence and  to  arrange  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  achieve  the  desired 
results. 

Whether  the  composition  should  be  impromptu,  extem- 
pore, written,  read,  or  memorized  depends  upon  the  specific 
occasion.    One  type  of  composition  may  be  necessary  and 
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desirable  in  a  given  situation,  while  another  may  call  for  a 
different  type.  The  extempore  method,  in  general,  is  the  best, 
but  there  are  occasions  when  its  use  is  inadvisable. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  in  selecting  arguments,  the 
attitude  of  the  audience  toward  the  topic  and  the  speaker. 
When  selecting  arguments  for  the  persons  who  are  opposed 
or  indifferent  to  the  subject  and  the  speaker,  it  is  usually  good 
practice  to  select  them  according  to  the  following  plan :  ( 1 ) 
the  initial  arguments  should  be  chosen  for  their  effectiveness 
in  securing  attention,  interest,  and  good  will,  and  (2)  evidence 
and  argument  should  then  be  presented  to  establish  belief 
and  conviction.  Where  the  audience  is  doubtful  about  the 
proposal,  the  speaker  should  present  arguments  in  the  same 
sequence  but  with  a  maximum  of  emphasis  upon  reasons  and 
evidence. 

The  debater  or  discussant  should  also  adapt  his  arguments 
to  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  information  possessed  by  the 
audience.  If  the  audience  is  well  informed,  the  speaker  must 
present  new  and  little  known  information.  If  the  hearers  are 
moderately  informed,  he  must  present  information  which  to 
him  is  common  knowledge.  The  selection  of  information  or 
material  for  the  audience  that  is  misinformed  is  difficult.  The 
speaker  should  assess  the  standards  of  evaluation  used  by  the 
audience.  If  these  standards  differ  from  those  of  the  speaker, 
he  must  present  argument  and  evidence  to  establish  what  he 
believes  to  be  acceptable  standards  of  evaluation.  If  criteria 
can  be  established,  the  speaker  must  present  sufficient  reasons 
and  data  to  substantiate  his  solution. 

The  traditional  divisions  of  argumentative  discourse  are  the 
introduction,  body  or  discussion,  and  the  conclusion.  The 
introduction  of  the  speech  should  establish  good  will,  secure 
attention  and  interest,  and  set  forth  the  thesis  or  proposition. 
The  body  should  be  a  reasoned  development  of  the  thesis  or 
proposition.  The  conclusion  should  be  a  recapitulation  of  the 
main  issues  as  they  are  related  to  the  audience  interests  and 
needs. 

The  qualities  of  style  that  are  especially  significant  for  the 
argumentative  speaker  or  writer  are  clarity,  forcefulness,  and 
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spontaneity.  Clarity  is  secured  largely  by  adapting  accurate 
words  and  sentences  to  the  listener's  experiences.  The  repeti- 
tion of  words  and  sentences,  the  use  of  words  rich  in  connota- 
tive  meaning,  and  the  variation  of  the  structure  and  types  of 
sentences  help  to  make  language  forceful.  Spontaneity  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  saying  new  things,  but  also  saying  old  things 
in  a  new  way.  It  requires  considerable  training  and  practice 
to  develop  real  spontaneity  in  argumentative  discourse. 

PROBLEMS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Contrast  the  style  of  a  magazine  or  journal  article  on  a  cur- 
rent topic  with  the  oral  style  of  a  speech  on  the  same  subject. 

2.  Study  a  stenographic  report  of  a  recent  debate  reported  in  the 
University  Debaters'  Annual.  Do  you  think  the  debaters  adapted 
their  arguments  and  composition  to  the  specific  audience?  Write  a 
three-  to  five-hundred-word  report  of  your  analysis. 

3.  Study  a  stenographic  report  of  a  public  radio  or  television 
discussion  such  as  the  Northwestern  University  Reviewing  Stand, 
Chicago  Round  Table,  or  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air.  Do  you  think 
the  members  of  the  group  adapted  their  arguments  and  composi- 
tion to  the  audience?  Write  a  five-hundred-word  report  of  your 
analysis. 

4.  Study  a  report  of  an  intercollegiate  debate  found  in  the 
University  Debaters7  Annual  and  a  report  of  a  public  radio  or  tele- 
vision discussion  of  equal  length.  Make  a  list  of  the  words  in  each 
performance  that  you  believe  were  used  improperly.  Contrast  your 
lists  of  words.  Explain  why  you  think  the  words  were  not  ap- 
propriate for  the  specific  speech  situation. 

5.  Study  the  oral  style  of  two  of  the  outstanding  political 
speakers  of  the  day  (you  can  find  stenographic  reports  of  such 
speeches  in  Vital  Speeches  Magazine,  Representative  American 
Speeches,  Congressional  Record,  or  in  newspapers).  Prepare  a 
written  report  in  which  you  contrast  and  compare  the  oral  style  of 
the  two  speakers. 


Chapter   14 
DELIVERY 

The  final  step  in  oral  argument  is  the  actual  utterance  of 
the  arguments  before  an  audience.  All  our  research  may  be 
of  little  value  unless  we  deliver  our  arguments  in  an  effective 
manner.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  suggest  some 
important  principles  of  delivery  for  the  argumentative  speaker. 

I.  Delivery  Defined 

Delivery  is  commonly  divided  into  voice  and  action.  The 
listener  hears  our  voice  and  sees  our  actions.  The  elements  of 
voice  are  force,  pitch,  rate,  and  quality.  Force  or  intensity 
refers  to  the  degree  of  loudness  of  the  tone.  Pitch  is  concerned 
with  the  position  of  the  tone  on  a  vertical  scale;  that  is,  the 
tone  may  be  "high,"  "medium,"  or  "low."  Rate  refers  to  the 
number  of  words  uttered  during  any  specific  unit  of  time. 
Quality  is  concerned  with  the  timbre  of  the  voice;  we  speak 
of  the  quality  as  being  orotund,  aspirate,  pectoral,  guttural, 
and  the  like.  This  chapter  is  not  concerned  with  the  scientific 
analysis  of  vocal  factors,  but  with  the  application  of  those 
principles  to  delivery  in  argumentative  situations. 

Action,  or  the  visible  symbols  of  delivery,  is  divided  into 
gesture,  movement,  posture,  and  facial  expressions.  Gesture 
is  the  meaningful  movement  of  the  hands  and  arms.  Move- 
ment is  concerned  with  the  change  of  position  on  the  plat- 
form. Posture  is  defined  as  "the  physical  attitude  of  the 
speaker";  not  only  the  way  the  speaker  stands,  but  also  the 
degree  of  body  tensions.  Facial  expressions  include  the  use 
of  the  eyes,  the  changes  of  facial  muscles  to  express  fear,  joy, 
and  the  like. 
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We  must  realize  that  while  the  listener  receives  many  stim- 
uli from  our  voice  and  physical  activity,  he  rarely  responds  to 
any  given  stimulus— his  response  is  a  reaction  to  our  total  pat- 
tern of  delivery  as  it  is  integrated  with  what  we  say.  It  is 
important  that  our  voice  and  actions  tell  the  same  story.  If 
there  is  not  proper  integration  of  voice  and  action,  the  listener's 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  discordant  factor.  When  attention 
is  drawn  to  distracting  elements,  the  speaker  is  not  being  effec- 
tive in  delivery. 

II.  Importance  of  Delivery 

It  is  not  a  question  of  how  individuals  should  react  to  our 
manner  of  speaking.  The  point  is  that  they  do.  In  some  cases, 
the  delivery  is  the  deciding  factor.  When  opposing  debate 
teams  are  equally  competent  in  the  use  of  argument  and  evi- 
dence, the  decision  usually  goes  to  the  team  that  is  more 
effective  in  delivery.  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  delivered 
by  some  one  other  than  Lincoln  would  have  been  ineffectual. 
Winston  Churchill's  Blood,  Sweat,  and  Tears  speech  deliv- 
ered by  another  person  might  have  been  the  difference  between 
victory  and  defeat  for  Great  Britain.  Words  of  wisdom  ex- 
pressed poorly  are  like  spreading  sterile  seeds  upon  a  fertile 
soil. 

III.  Objective  of  Effective  Delivery 

The  objective  of  delivery  is  to  help  stir  up  the  desired  re- 
sponse from  the  listeners  by  communicating  your  thoughts 
and  feelings  to  them.  "Communication"  means  that  the 
audience  is  responding  to  your  ideas  and  feelings. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  delivery  is  only 
one  factor  in  the  communicative  process.  Other  factors  in- 
clude the  ideas  uttered,  the  organization  of  those  thoughts, 
and  the  language  used  to  express  them.  Communication  of 
ideas  is  by  no  means  achieved  by  delivery  alone.  Voice  and 
action  must  be  coordinated  and  integrated  with  other  ele- 
ments of  communication. 
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IV.  Desirable  Attributes  of  Voice 

The  desirable  attributes  of  voice  for  argumentative  delivery 
do  not  differ  very  much  from  those  of  other  types  of  speaking. 
There  are  certain  pitfalls  that  argumentative  speakers  should 
avoid.  These  pitfalls  will  be  mentioned  only  in  connection 
with  the  preferred  attributes  of  both  voice  and  action.  Obser- 
vation of  the  following  principles  should  help  to  develop  these 
attributes  of  voice:  (1)  the  speaker  should  be  easily  under- 
stood, (2)  the  voice  should  be  pleasant  to  the  ear,  and  (3)  the 
voice  should  be  direct  and  communicative.  Let  us  consider 
these  principles: 

A.  Easily  Understood.— There  are  at  least  four  factors  that 
help  one  to  be  understood:  (1)  appropriate  volume,  (2)  dis- 
tinct articulation,  (3)  appropriate  rate,  and  (4)  appropriate 
pitch  inflections. 

1.  Use  Appropriate  Volume.  If  one  is  to  be  understood, 
one  must  be  heard.  The  important  point  in  being  heard  is  the 
use  of  appropriate  vocal  energy  for  the  specific  situation.  In  a 
small  face-to-face  discussion,  it  is  unnecessary  to  use  a  great 
amount  of  vocal  energy;  with  a  large  audience  where  no  am- 
plifying system  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  loudness 
of  your  speaking.  If  you  are  in  doubt  about  whether  you  can 
be  heard,  have  some  one  stand  in  the  back  of  the  room  before 
the  actual  performance  and  test  your  audibility.  The  impor- 
tant point  is  that  one  should  adjust  the  amount  of  volume  to 
the  specific  audience  situation. 

2.  Speak  Distinctly.  No  matter  how  much  volume  is  used, 
you  will  not  be  understood  unless  you  speak  distinctly.  Dis- 
tinctness in  the  utterance  of  sounds  is  achieved  primarily  by 
the  precise  yet  flexible  use  of  the  articulators.  The  tongue,  the 
lips,  the  jaw,  the  teeth,  and  the  soft  palate  are  the  instruments 
of  articulation.  If  those  instruments  are  not  used  firmly  and 
flexibly,  sounds  will  be  muffled  and  indistinct.  Intercollegiate 
debaters  and  discussants  have  a  tendency  to  speak  at  a  very 
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rapid  rate  without  a  corresponding  distinctness  of  utterance; 
thus  they  cannot  be  understood.  It  is  possible  to  speak  at  a 
very  rapid  rate  and  yet  be  understood  if  articulation  and  enun- 
ciation are  precise. 

3.  Appropriate  Rate  of  Utterance.  Even  though  articu- 
lation and  enunciation  are  excellent,  there  is  a  point  where  the 
audience  may  not  comprehend  what  is  being  said  if  the  rate  of 
utterance  is  excessively  fast.  The  listener  may  hear  very  well 
but  the  rate  of  utterance  may  be  so  rapid  as  to  prevent  his 
comprehending  what  is  said.  Rate  of  utterance  must  be  ad- 
justed to  the  complexity  of  the  material  and  to  the  listener's 
threshold  of  comprehension.  The  more  complex  the  material, 
the  slower  the  rate  of  utterance  and  vice  versa;  the  lower 
the  threshold  of  comprehension,  the  slower  the  rate  of 
speaking. 

4.  Appropriate  Pitch  Inflections.  Accurate  understand- 
ing of  an  argument  depends  to  a  considerable  degree  upon  the 
meaning  imparted  by  means  of  vocal  inflection.  You  learned 
in  your  beginning  speech  course  that  many  different  meanings 
can  be  given  to  one  word  simply  by  changing  pitch  inflections. 
Make  certain  that  your  voice  inflections  convey  the  meaning 
you  intend  to  convey. 

There  are  at  least  two  pitch  faults  that  are  fairly  character- 
istic among  intercollegiate  debaters  and  discussants:  (1)  lack 
of  variety,  and  (2)  excessive  use  of  the  downward  inflection. 
The  person  who  does  not  use  considerable  variation  of  pitch 
inflections  tends  to  be  dull  and  uninteresting.  It  is  difficult 
to  follow  such  a  speaker— nothing  is  emphasized.  Then  there 
is  the  person  who  thinks  everything  is  important  and  empha- 
sizes everything  with  a  downward  inflection.  That  person  is 
difficult  to  understand,  too,  because  he  emphasizes  minor 
points  as  well  as  major  points.  The  listener  cannot  remember 
everything,  hence,  the  speaker  should  use  a  variety  of  pitch 
inflections. 

B.  The  Voice  Should  Be  Pleasant  to  the  Ear.— Unpleas- 
ant qualities  and  attributes  of  voice  shift  attention  from  what 
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is  being  said  to  how  it  is  being  said.  The  primary  purpose  of 
argumentative  speaking  is  to  get  people  to  act  by  conveying 
decisive  meaning.  A  voice  that  is  unpleasant  is  not  likely  to 
elicit  a  positive  response.  The  quality  of  the  voice  is  probably 
the  most  important  factor  in  regard  to  pleasantness.  What  are 
those  qualities  of  voice  that  are  the  most  pleasant  to  the  ear? 
It  is  difficult  to  give  hard  and  fast  rules  here  because  the  quality 
of  the  voice  depends  greatly  upon  pitch,  rate,  force,  the  attitude 
of  the  speaker,  and  the  meaning  he  wishes  to  convey.  The 
following  suggestions  should  be  helpful. 

1.  Maintain  Emotional  Stability.  Most  of  us  have  a 
tendency  to  magnify  the  importance  of  problems  which  affect 
us,  and  as  a  result  we  become  tense  and  excited  when  we  dis- 
cuss them.  Our  voice  may  become  shrill— not  pleasant  to  listen 
to.  We  must  take  things  in  our  stride.  We  must  not  make 
mountains  out  of  molehills.  If  we  maintain  emotional  sta- 
bility our  voice  will  reflect  a  calmness  and  serenity  that  beget 
confidence. 

2.  Take  Care  of  Your  Voice.  One  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  development  of  a  pleasing  voice  is  the  habitual 
care  that  you  give  your  voice.  If  you  have  developed  the  habit 
of  creating  too  much  body  tension  when  you  speak,  you  will 
eventually  develop  a  strident  quality  in  your  voice.  If  you 
have  developed  the  habit  of  shouting  and  using  too  much  force 
and  pressure,  you  will  probably  develop  a  raucous  quality. 
Debaters  need  to  watch  this  point  because  they  have  a  tend- 
ency to  talk  with  too  much  force  and  vigor. 

C.  Voice  Should  Be  Direct  and  Communicative.— Unless 
your  hearers  feel  that  you  are  talking  with  them,  they  will 
usually  not  listen  to  you.  This  feeling  of  talking  with  indi- 
viduals is  largely  a  matter  of  directness  and  communicative- 
ness. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  to  achieve  the  communicative 
mode  of  delivery,  but  your  audience  will  know  when  you  have 
it.  The  following  suggestions  will  help  to  develop  a  direct  and 
communicative  delivery. 
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1.  Know  What  You  Want  to  Say.  If  you  do  not  know 
what  you  want  to  say,  your  voice  will  reflect  uncertainty  and 
doubt  by  too  many  upward  inflections  and  too  many  pauses 
for  thought.  Such  stimuli  do  not  elicit  positive  responses  from 
the  audience.  Be  prepared.  Know  exactly  what  you  want  to 
say  and  be  reasonably  certain  of  how  you  want  to  say  it. 

2.  You  Must  Want  to  Say  It.  Some  persons  talk  because 
they  have  to  and  not  because  they  want  to.  If  you  are  talking 
with  an  audience  because  you  have  to,  your  voice  will  reflect 
that  attitude  in  a  lack  of  variety  of  pitch,  rate,  force,  and  em- 
phasis—you will  not  appear  to  be  alive  and  alert,  there  will  not 
be  a  ring  of  sincerity  or  conviction  in  your  voice.  If  you  want 
to  say  something  badly  enough,  you  will  say  it  with  appropri- 
ate enthusiasm  and  vigor. 

V.  Proper  Physical  Activity 

The  second  component  of  delivery  is  the  physical  activity 
of  the  speaker.  It  should  be  remembered  that  voice  and  action, 
the  components  of  delivery,  must  be  coordinated  and  inte- 
grated so  that  the  several  stimuli  presented  elicit  a  common 
response  from  the  hearer. 

The  physical  activity  of  the  speaker  includes  the  following 
elements:  the  way  the  speaker  walks  to  and  from  the  plat- 
form; the  way  the  speaker  sits  or  stands  on  the  platform;  and 
the  use  he  makes  of  his  hands,  head,  eyes,  and  shoulders. 
Those  factors  are  usually  discussed  under  the  categories  of 
posture,  gesture,  and  movement.  Here  are  several  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  physical  activity  in  argumentative 
situations. 

A.  Suited  to  the  Occasion.— The  argumentative  speaker 
should  always  be  alert,  but  the  amount  of  physical  activity 
will  depend  upon  the  audience,  its  size,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  speaker  toward  his  subject.  Generally  speaking,  the  more 
erudite  the  audience,  the  less  one  should  use  physical  action, 
and  vice  versa.  The  larger  the  audience,  the  more  one  may 
use  physical  activity.   The  attitude  of  the  speaker  influences 
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greatly  his  physical  activity.  It  was  suggested  elsewhere  in  this 
chapter  that  the  speaker  should  maintain  emotional  stability. 
That  is  probably  the  best  suggestion  that  one  be  given  in 
regard  to  the  speaker's  attitude  toward  his  subject.  The 
speaker  should  not  let  his  own  enthusiasm  run  away  with  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  speaker  should  have  enough  enthusi- 
asm for  his  subject  to  be  alert  and  lively. 

A  common  fault  among  intercollegiate  debaters  is  to  be- 
come too  engrossed  in  winning  the  debate.  Such  an  attitude 
is  usually  reflected  in  excessive  physical  activity.  The  audi- 
ence becomes  more  interested  in  the  speaker's  actions  than 
in  his  arguments.  Physical  activity  is  not  a  substitute  for 
argument.  Actions  must  be  suited  to  the  words  and  to  the 
audience. 

B.  Coordinated  with  the  Voice.— How  ludicrous  it  is  to 
see  a  speaker  who  is  using  a  dynamic  and  vigorous  voice  and 
who  appears  physically  lifeless.  The  voice  communicates  one 
attitude  and  the  action  conveys  the  opposite.  Lack  of  coordi- 
nation of  voice  and  action  is  confusing  to  the  audience— they 
usually  believe  the  actions.  Make  your  voice  and  action  say  the 
same  thing.  If  the  voice  is  soft  and  quiet,  the  physical  activity 
should  be  restrained  and  suggestive.  If  the  voice  is  forceful, 
the  action  should  be  vigorous  and  dynamic. 

C.  Direct  and  Communicative.— The  use  of  the  eyes  is  an 
important  factor  in  developing  direct  communication.  The 
speaker  who  looks  at  the  ceiling,  at  the  floor,  or  out  the  win- 
dow indicates  a  lack  of  desire,  whether  intentional  or  unin- 
tentional, to  talk  with  the  audience.  The  audience  usually  will 
not  make  a  positive  response  to  those  kinds  of  stimuli.  The 
speaker  should  look  directly  at  his  audience,  shifting  to  various 
parts  of  the  audience  from  time  to  time  to  make  everyone  feel 
that  the  speaker  is  talking  directly  to  him. 

Other  physical  factors  which  help  to  develop  communica- 
tion are  the  use  of  gestures  and  the  general  tone  of  the  whole 
body.  Gestures  that  are  appropriate,  meaningful,  and  coordi- 
nated with  the  idea  expressed  add  to  communicativeness.  The 
degree  of  general  tensions  is  also  an  important  factor  in  physi- 
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cal  communicativeness.  General  tensions  convey  meaning.  It 
is  important  that  meanings  be  consistent  with  those  conveyed 
through  the  use  of  language  and  voice.  An  audience  becomes 
confused  and  disturbed  about  the  person  whose  body  tensions 
indicate  an  indifferent  attitude  toward  a  deeply  serious  subject. 
All  body  activity  should  be  integrated  and  coordinated  with 
the  ideas  and  the  language  used  to  express  them. 

D.  Spontaneity.— It  is  easy  to  detect  the  forensic  speaker 
who  has  been  trained  to  use  a  specific  type  of  gesture  or  to 
move  about  at  a  given  time.  The  action  is  not  spontaneous- 
it  is  not  natural.  Physical  activity  should  spring  from  the  real 
feeling  that  the  speaker  has  concerning  the  topic  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  audience.  Actions  should  be  motivated  by  the 
desire  to  communicate  with  the  listeners.  Properly  motivated 
action  is  usually  spontaneous.  Such  action  may  not  be  grace- 
ful and  coordinated,  but  it  is  spontaneous.  Grace  and  ease 
can  be  developed  through  practice,  under  competent  super- 
vision. 

E.  Physical  Activity  When  Not  Speaking.— The  debater 
or  discussant  is  not  talking  all  the  time.  Much  of  the  time  he 
is  seated  and  is  actually  a  listener.  His  physical  activity  during 
that  period  is  important  because  the  audience  forms  opinions 
of  him  from  his  activity  when  he  is  silent  as  well  as  when  he 
is  speaking.  The  debater  who  leans  back  in  his  chair  and  waves 
his  hand  in  disgust  at  what  is  being  said  by  another  speaker, 
or  who  shifts  about  in  his  chair,  or  who  insists  upon  talking 
audibly  to  his  colleagues  is  focusing  attention  upon  himself  at 
the  wrong  time.  Such  attention  is  not  likely  to  invite  a  favor- 
able response  to  him  when  he  speaks. 

When  members  of  a  debate  team  or  a  discussion  group  are 
not  speaking,  they  should  be  listening  to  what  is  being  said. 
Any  physical  activity  should  be  consistent  with  the  physical 
reactions  of  the  audience,  except  that  they  should  be  re- 
strained. Your  actions  are  magnified  because  they  are  within 
the  focus  of  attention  of  the  entire  audience.  Give  the  speaker 
the  same  courtesy  you  expect  for  yourself.  You  should  be  an 
attentive  listener. 
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VI.  Types  of  Delivery 

The  type  of  delivery  that  the  speaker  elects  to  use  in  any  one 
argumentative  situation  will  vary  according  to  the  circum- 
stances. Sometimes  it  may  be  appropriate  to  speak  im- 
promptu. At  other  times  it  may  be  best  to  use  the  extempore 
method.  In  other  situations,  it  may  be  wise  to  speak  from 
memory.  In  still  other  situations,  it  may  be  best  to  read  from 
a  prepared  manuscript.  And  in  some  situations  a  combination 
of  all  four  methods  may  be  used. 

In  most  informal  argumentative  situations  we  probably 
speak  impromptu:  we  make  no  special  preparation  for  what 
we  say.  To  speak  impromptu  does  not  mean  that  we  have  not 
thought  about  what  we  say  or  have  not  spoken  on  the  topic 
many  times  before.  It  simply  means  that  we  did  not  make 
specific  preparation  for  the  ideas  uttered  at  the  moment.  This 
method  has  little  place  in  formal  argumentative  situations 
such  as  conferences,  group  discussions,  and  debates. 

Where  specific  wording  is  the  most  important  factor,  it  is 
best  to  read  from  a  manuscript.  This  method  is  rarely  used 
argumentatively.  It  is  used  mainly  by  radio  announcers  and 
by  public  officials  who  must  weigh  their  words  carefully.  It 
is  virtually  impossible  to  use  this  method  with  any  degree  of 
effectiveness  in  intercollegiate  discussions  and  debates.  Ef- 
fectiveness in  these  situations  depends  upon  the  ability  to 
make  adjustments  to  the  ideas  of  other  debaters  or  discussants. 

Speaking  from  memory  is  another  type  of  delivery  that  is 
rarely  used  in  debate  and  discussion.  It  is  possible  for  debaters 
and  discussants  to  memorize,  but  this  method  is  not  looked 
upon  with  favor  by  directors  of  forensic  activities.  When  this 
method  is  used,  the  participants  give  so  much  attention  to  the 
recall  of  the  material  that  they  lose  effectiveness  in  delivery. 
It  requires  considerable  skill  to  deliver  an  argumentative 
speech  from  memory  with  any  degree  of  effectiveness. 

In  general,  the  best  type  of  delivery  in  formal  or  semiformal 
argumentative  situations  is  the  extempore  method.  Here  the 
debater  or  discussant  prepares  an  outline  of  what  he  wishes  to 
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say.  The  outline  may  be  written  in  some  detail  or  it  may  be 
a  mental  outline.  The  important  point  about  the  extempore 
method  is  that  the  person  has  prepared  what  he  wants  to  say, 
but  he  neither  speaks  from  memory  nor  reads  from  a  manu- 
script. The  exact  wording  of  his  ideas  is  composed  as  he 
speaks.  The  proper  use  of  the  extempore  method  usually 
requires  the  speaker  to  practice  the  delivery  of  the  speech.  It 
should  not  be  practiced  to  the  extent  that  the  person  mem- 
orizes the  speech,  but  there  should  be  sufficient  rehearsal  to 
insure  that  he  knows  the  proper  sequence  of  ideas  and  that 
he  is  within  the  proper  time  limit.  The  extempore  speaker 
who  does  not  practice  his  speech  several  times  usually  dis- 
covers, when  he  actually  delivers  the  speech,  that  his  allotted 
time  is  consumed  before  he  has  said  half  of  what  he  intended 
to  say.  Proper  use  of  the  extempore  method  insures  a  rea- 
sonably accurate  presentation  of  thoughts  and  ideas  in  a 
spontaneous  and  effective  manner. 

VII.  Summary 

The  effectiveness  of  oral  argument  depends  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  delivery.  Delivery  is  concerned  with  appropriate 
use  of  voice  and  action.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
it  is  only  one  factor  in  the  total  process  of  communication. 
Delivery  must  be  integrated  with  other  factors. 

The  desirable  attributes  of  voice  include  the  following 
characteristics:  it  must  be  easily  understood,  pleasant  to  listen 
to,  and  direct  and  communicative.  The  speaker  will  usually  be 
understood  if  he  uses  appropriate  volume,  distinct  articulation, 
and  appropriate  rate  and  pitch  inflections.  Pleasantness  is 
largely  a  matter  of  the  quality  of  the  voice.  Emotional  sta- 
bility and  proper  care  of  the  voice  will  do  much  to  insure  and 
preserve  a  quality  of  voice  that  is  pleasant  to  listen  to.  In 
order  to  be  direct  and  communicative,  the  speaker  must  know 
what  he  wants  to  say,  and  he  must  want  to  say  it. 

Physical  activity  must  be  coordinated  with  what  is  said  as 
well  as  with  the  manner  of  voice  used  to  say  it.  Physical  activ- 
ity should  be  suited  to  the  occasion,  coordinated  with  the 
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voice,  and  be  direct,  communicative,  and  spontaneous.  Hie 
actions  of  persons  who  are  members  of  a  group  on  a  platform 
must  not  draw  attention  to  themselves  while  they  are  not 
addressing  the  audience. 

The  type  of  delivery  used  at  any  given  time  will  depend 
upon  the  attendant  circumstances.  In  argumentative  situa- 
tions,  the  extempore  method  is  the  most  effective  type  of 
delivery.  However,  there  may  be  certain  occasions  when  the 
argumentative  speaker  must  either  read  or  memorize  his  argu- 
ments. 

PROBLEMS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Listen  to  an  intercollegiate  debate,  giving  special  attention  to 
delivery.  Prepare  a  written  report  of  the  effectiveness  of  each 
speaker. 

2.  Make  a  recording  of  one  of  your  own  class  debates  or  discus- 
sions. Listen  to  the  recording  at  least  twice,  making  note  of  your 
own  deficiencies  in  delivery.  Ask  your  instructor  for  constructive 
suggestions.  Make  another  recording  near  the  end  of  the  term  and 
compare  your  analyses  of  the  two  recordings. 

3.  Analyze  the  delivery  of  debaters  or  discussants  on  a  radio  or 
television  program.  Rate  the  individual  speakers  in  regard  to  the 
effectiveness  of  delivery. 

4.  Ask  the  members  of  your  class  to  listen  to  and  comment  on 
one  of  your  debate  speeches  delivered  in  the  largest  room  you  can 
find. 

5.  Practice  one  of  your  speeches  using  an  amplifying  system  or  a 
radio  setup.  Have  the  class  and  the  instructor  make  constructive 
suggestions. 


Chapter  15 
DISCUSSION  METHODS 

I.  Nature  of  Discussion 

There  are  so  many  conceptions  of  discussion  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  clear  what  is  meant  by  the  term  as  it  is  used  here. 
A  group  of  persons  talking  with  one  another  may  or  may  not 
be  a  true  discussion  group.  Discussion  means  that  a  group  of 
persons  have  met  under  the  direction  of  a  leader  to  do  con- 
structive thinking  concerning  a  specific  problem. 

A.  Group  Activity.— Discussion  is  an  oral  activity  in  which 
two  or  more  persons  participate.  The  group  may  or  may  not 
have  an  immediate  audience.  Officers  of  the  college  Forensic 
Club  who  meet  to  plan  the  program  for  the  year  probably  are 
not  concerned  about  a  listening  audience.  This  same  group 
may  appear  before  the  regular  meeting  of  the  local  American 
Legion  Post  to  discuss  a  current  problem  where  it  must  be 
aware  of  audience  attitudes  and  interests.  The  essential  point 
is  that  discussion  is  group  activity  with  or  without  a  listening 
audience. 

B.  Directed  by  a  Leader.— It  is  not  always  necessary  to 
designate  one  person  as  the  leader  of  a  discussion  group.  The 
size,  nature,  degree  of  cooperativeness,  and  the  skill  of  the 
group  in  the  use  of  reflective  thinking  will  determine,  to  a 
large  extent,  whether  one  must  be  designated  as  a  leader.  In 
most  formal  occasions  such  as  radio  and  televised  discussions, 
meeting  of  executive  bodies,  and  the  like,  it  is  desirable  to 
appoint  or  elect  a  leader  regardless  of  the  experience  and  spirit 
of  the  group.  In  informal  group  discussions,  the  actual  leader 
may  shift  from  person  to  person  with  one  of  the  group  emerg- 
ing as  the  final  leader. 

210 
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C.  Constructive  Thinking.— An  essential  characteristic  of 
good  group  discussion  is  the  process  of  reflective  or  construc- 
tive thinking.  "Reflective  thinking  is  primarily  a  stage  of 
tentative  discovery."  1  Members  of  a  group  who  meet  with 
predetermined  inflexible  solutions  to  a  problem  are  not  likely 
to  do  much  constructive  thinking.  However,  if  a  group  of 
persons  meet  to  discover  the  exact  nature  of  the  problem,  the 
relationships  of  the  problem  to  the  past  experiences  of  the 
group,  the  causes  and  effects  involved  in  the  circumstances 
surrounding  it,  tentative  solutions,  and,  if  possible,  agreement 
upon  a  definite  answer,  that  would  be  constructive  or  reflective 
thinking. 

McBurney  and  Hance  include  the  following  steps  in  the 
process  of  reflective  thinking:  defining  and  delimiting  the 
problem,  reasoned  development  of  the  suggested  solutions, 
suggested  solutions  of  the  problem,  and  further  verification.2 
Unless  the  group  follows  those  steps  at  least  in  a  general  way, 
they  are  not  employing  discussion  as  the  term  is  used  here. 

D.  Purposeful.— Much  of  the  so-called  discussion  is  really 
"phatic  communion"— persons  gather  merely  to  "pass  the  time 
of  day."  Such  activity  can  hardly  be  called  discussion  in  any 
real  sense.  The  group  must  have  a  specific  purpose  in  mind  if 
real  discussion  is  contemplated. 

It  is  impossible  to  categorize  all  the  purposes  for  which  a 
group  might  meet.  In  general,  they  meet  to  solve  some  sort  of 
problem,  which  may  be  simple  or  very  complex.  It  may  be  a 
problem  associated  with  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  one  that 
requires  some  sort  of  action.  If  the  officers  of  a  fraternity  meet 
to  consider  the  indebtedness  of  the  fraternity,  it  is  probable 
that  they  will  decide  upon  some  method  of  reducing  the 
indebtedness.  The  meeting  of  a  Parent  Teachers  Association 
may  be  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge  about  child 
guidance  or  it  may  involve  a  decision  concerning  the  speaker 

1  R.  W.  Sellers,  Essentials  of  Logic  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1925), 
p.  16. 

2  James  H.  McBurnev  and  Kenneth  G.  Hance,  Discussion  in  Human  Affairs 
(New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1951),  pp.  11-13. 
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for  the  next  meeting.   The  group  must  be  confronted  with  a 
real  problem  if  successful  discussion  is  to  take  place. 

E.  Cooperative.— By  cooperation  is  meant  that  the  group 
must  be  motivated  by  the  desire  to  work  together  for  the 
common  good.  That  is  not  to  say  that  there  should  be  no 
conflict  of  ideas  or  differences  concerning  the  solutions  to 
problems.  Where  there  is  no  conflict  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
much  valuable  discussion.  Cooperation  means  that  persons 
in  the  group  must  hold  their  ideas  and  solutions  as  "tentative 
discoveries"  until  the  group  is  willing  to  accept  them  as  final 
decisions.  It  also  means  that  members  of  the  group  must  be 
willing  to  retreat  from  "tentative  discoveries"  if  the  evidence 
and  argument  presented  by  other  members  of  the  group  indi- 
cate that  they  are  not  sound. 

II.  Preparation  for  Discussion 

Failure  to  make  adequate  preparation  for  the  discussion  is  a 
common  fault.  It  usually  arises  because  individuals  are  not 
responsible  for  any  particular  part  of  the  discussion;  each  per- 
son thinks  that  the  other  will  be  prepared.  Little  reflective 
thinking  can  take  place  without  facts,  opinions,  possible  solu- 
tions, causes  and  effects,  and  the  like.  Effective  discussion 
implies  that  all  must  be  thoroughly  prepared. 

All  principles  and  suggestions  set  forth  in  Chapters  1-1 3  are 
as  essential  for  effective  participation  in  discussion  as  they  are 
for  participation  in  contest  debate.  The  development  of  the 
steps  in  the  reflective  thinking  process  depends  upon  the 
proper  relationships  between  evidence  and  the  several  forms 
and  types  of  reasoning. 

III.  Participating  in  Discussion 

The  real  test  for  the  discussant  comes  when  he  is  actually 
taking  part  in  a  form  of  discussion.  Some  persons  who  are 
extremely  well  prepared  to  discuss  a  problem  find  it  impossible 
to  make  valuable  and  effective  contributions  during  an  actual 
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discussion,  especially  if  it  is  held  before  an  audience.  It  is  the 
purpose  here  to  set  forth  some  suggestions  that  should  help  the 
leader  and  the  participants  to  contribute  fully  and  effectively. 

A.  The  Leader.— Ideally,  the  leader  should  be  no  more 
important  than  any  other  member  of  the  group.  Practically, 
he  is  the  most  important  member. 

1.  Duties  of  the  Leader.  The  chairman  of  a  discussion 
group,  whether  he  is  the  president  of  a  board  of  directors  or 
the  president  of  a  college  club  or  organization,  must  lead  the 
group.  What  does  that  mean?  He  must  conduct  the  discus- 
sion in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  best  possible  results.  The 
following  suggestions  should  be  helpful. 

a.  Be  thoroughly  prepared.  A  good  leader  should  know  as 
much  as  or  more  than  any  other  member  of  the  group.  Too 
many  leaders  believe  that  the  members  must  do  all  the  re- 
search. It  will  be  difficult  for  the  leader  to  observe  the  remain- 
ing suggestions  offered  here  if  he  is  not  thoroughly  prepared. 

b.  Know  the  members  of  the  group.  The  leader  is  to  learn 
all  he  can  about  the  members  of  the  group.  He  should  dis- 
cover their  capabilities,  idiosyncrasies,  attitudes,  and  inclina- 
tions about  the  problem.  That  information  is  essential  if  he 
wishes  to  obtain  the  maximum  results  from  the  group.  The 
knowledge  that  one  member  is  especially  qualified  to  contrib- 
ute ideas  on  certain  matters  should  help  him  to  utilize  that 
participant's  information  for  the  group  as  a  whole.  The 
knowledge  that  a  person  is  reticent  or  that  another  person  is 
aggressive  should  help  him  to  handle  those  individuals.  A 
good  leader  should  know  the  members  of  the  group. 

c.  Know  the  audience.  If  a  discussion  is  held  before  an 
audience,  it  is  important  for  the  leader  to  know  the  interests 
and  attitudes  of  the  audience.  If  he  wishes  the  audience  to 
listen,  he  must  see  to  it  that  the  problem  is  presented  in  terms 
of  its  knowledge  and  experience.  That  duty  may  lead  the 
chairman  to  interject  questions  which  are  intended  to  arouse 
audience  interest  and  attention. 
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d.  Introduce  the  problem.  Under  normal  circumstances 
the  leader  should  introduce  the  problem.  In  some  instances 
he  simply  states  the  problem  and  the  group  members  carry 
on.  In  other  instances,  he  may  have  to  define  and  delimit  the 
problem,  give  some  of  the  background,  and  even  suggest  cri- 
teria of  evaluation.  If  the  leader  knows  the  members,  it  will 
generally  be  sufficient  simply  to  state  the  problem.  The  group 
should  carry  on  from  there.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  a  long 
speech  of  introduction  by  the  leader  is  one  of  the  surest  ways 
to  defeat  a  good  group  discussion. 

e.  Direct  the  discussion.  If  group  members  are  familiar 
with  the  procedures  of  reflective  thinking,  there  should  be 
little  need  for  direction  from  the  leader.  It  is  his  responsibility, 
however,  to  keep  the  group  operating  within  the  framework 
of  the  thinking  set  up  by  the  problem.  Frequently,  the  most 
experienced  discussion  group  needs  direction  and  guidance. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  leader  imposes  the  procedure 
upon  it.  If  it  wishes  to  follow  some  other  procedure,  there  is 
little  that  he  can  do.  Any  attempt  to  force  the  participants  to 
do  constructive  thinking  will  probably  result  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful discussion. 

L  Be  a  good  listener.  Some  leaders  have  a  tendency  to  talk 
too  much.  A  good  leader  will  listen  attentively  to  the  progress 
of  the  group.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  any  intelligent 
guiding  or  directing  unless  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  development 
of  the  discussion.  He  should  make  notations  as  unobtrusively 
as  possible  in  order  to  follow  the  pattern  of  discussion. 

g.  Expose  fallacies  that  have  not  been  challenged  by  the 
participants.  A  capable  leader  should  know  the  common  falla- 
cies that  are  often  apparent  in  the  use  of  evidence  and  reason- 
ing. Fallacies  that  have  not  been  exposed  by  members  of  the 
group  should  be  brought  to  their  attention.  It  is  not  his  duty 
to  press  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  these;  his  only  duty 
is  to  bring  such  obstacles  to  the  attention  of  the  group. 

h.  Encourage  equal  participation.  One  of  the  most  distract- 
ing and  irritating  experiences  in  a  discussion  is  to  listen  to  a 
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dialog  between  two  members  of  the  group.  The  leader  should 
elicit  responses  as  evenly  as  possible. 

i.  Keep  contributions  short.  Sometimes  participants  like  to 
give  speeches  rather  than  make  contributions.  Usually  the 
specific  point  under  consideration  is  lost  when  one  of  the 
members  engages  in  a  lengthy  discourse.  Sometimes  partici- 
pants make  long  speeches  deliberately  to  confuse  and  con- 
found the  members  of  the  group  and  sometimes  they  do  it 
from  force  of  habit.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  leader  should 
interrupt  the  speaker  with  such  a  remark  as,  'That  is  interest- 
ing, but  will  you  hold  that  last  point  for  future  developments?" 
Long  speeches  are  certain  to  dampen  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

j.  Make  summaries  and  transitions.  With  the  ideal  group 
the  leader  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  make  summaries  and 
transitions.  Good  participants  will  recognize  when  contribu- 
tions on  a  given  point  have  been  exhausted  and  will  move  to 
another.  If,  however,  the  group  does  not  keep  the  discussion 
progressing  toward  a  solution,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  leader  to 
do  so.  The  leader  must  sense  when  it  is  appropriate  to  make 
summaries  and  transitions.  He  will  hinder  the  progress  of  the 
discussion  if  he  attempts  to  move  to  other  considerations  with- 
out consent  of  the  group. 

k.  Resolve  conflicts.  In  some  group  discussions,  the  most 
important  duty  of  the  leader  is  to  prevent  conflicts  among  the 
participants  from  obscuring  the  purpose  of  the  discussion. 
Those  conflicts  will  usually  arise  from  two  sources:  (1)  differ- 
ences concerning  the  substance  of  the  discussion,  and  (2) 
clashes  of  personalities. 

Conflicts  that  arise  from  misunderstandings,  misinterpreta- 
tions of  evidence,  or  from  faulty  conclusions  should  not  be 
too  difficult  to  resolve.  If  the  members  of  the  group  are 
familiar  with  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  argument  and  evi- 
dence, they  should  experience  little  difficulty  at  this  point.  It 
may  be  necessary  sometimes  to  suspend  the  discussion  until 
official  interpretations  of  facts  or  further  investigation  can  be 
obtained.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  conflicts  can  be  resolved. 
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The  most  difficult  conflict  arising  from  the  substance  of  a 
problem  is  the  difference  sometimes  manifested  in  the  values 
or  objectives  among  members  of  the  group.  Perhaps  the  best 
example  of  this  point  is  found  in  the  discussions  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council.  On  problems  affecting  the  expan- 
sion of  Communist  ideology,  the  representatives  from  Com- 
munist countries  and  those  from  democratic  countries  do  not 
agree  upon  objectives  and  criteria  of  evaluating  solutions.  It 
is  admitted  that  little  can  be  accomplished  by  persons  dis- 
cussing a  problem  when  they  cannot  agree  upon  the  criteria 
of  evaluation.  It  is  at  this  point  that  debate  must  take  place 
and  the  solution  must  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote  or  by  a 
predetermined  method  of  voting  agreed  upon  by  the  group. 
As  we  all  know,  the  parliamentary  solution  is  in  many  cases 
not  satisfactory. 

The  duty  of  resolving  conflicts  resulting  from  clashes  of 
personalities  is  usually  a  more  difficult  task  for  the  leader  than 
the  job  of  adjusting  differences  concerning  the  substance  of 
the  problem.  It  is  normal  to  find  several  types  of  personalities 
within  a  given  group.  That  is,  one  may  find  the  person  who 
thinks  he  knows  it  all,  or  the  person  who  tries  to  dominate  the 
group,  or  the  cynical  person,  or  the  individual  who  cannot 
make  up  his  mind. 

How  can  the  leader  prevent  conflicts  among  personalities 
from  disrupting  the  progress  of  the  discussion?  The  following 
suggestions  should  prove  helpful,  but  it  is  admitted  that  these 
suggestions  will  not  solve  all  personality  problems.  Even  the 
most  competent  leader  will  find  it  impossible  on  occasion  to 
reconcile  such  conflicts  within  the  group. 

If  the  leader  manifests  an  interest  in  the  group,  if  he  is 
serious,  objective,  fair,  open-minded,  tactful,  and  alert  in  his 
own  conduct,  he  can  do  much  to  allay  the  development  of 
individual  personality  conflicts.  The  disinterested  person  is 
likely  to  manifest  his  disinterest  by  irrelevant  and  insinuating 
remarks  if  the  leader,  by  his  attitude,  tends  to  elicit  that  type 
of  response.  If  the  leader,  by  his  handling  of  the  person  who 
talks  too  much,  exhibits  a  distinct  partiality,  he  will  encourage 
others  to  be  unfair  or  biased  in  their  attitudes,  or  he  may  dis- 
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courage  others  from  making  contributions.  The  most  impor- 
tant motivating  factor  in  keeping  personality  conflicts  in  the 
background  is  the  personality  and  conduct  of  the  leader.  If  the 
leader  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  he  expects  his  partici- 
pants to  be,  he  will  have  taken  the  first  major  step  in  prevent- 
ing the  emergence  of  personality  conflicts. 

Being  an  excellent  example  will  not  solve  all  personality 
problems.  They  will  arise,  despite  the  excellent  qualities  of 
the  leader.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  declare  a  recess  to  let 
the  conflicts  dissolve  over  a  cup  of  coffee.  Such  a  step  is 
usually  not  necessary  if  the  leader  has  been  sensitive  to  the 
conflicts  as  they  emerged.  A  little  humor  will  usually  soften 
a  bitter  feeling.  A  reference  to  the  facts  will  sometimes  make 
an  individual  forget  personal  conflicts.  These  suggestions 
should  help  you,  but  there  will  be  times  when  you  will  be  on 
your  own;  you  will  have  to  use  your  own  ingenuity  to  solve  the 
personality  problems  that  arise. 

1.  Direct  the  group  toward  agreement.  Ideally,  the  aim  of 
discussion  is  to  arrive  at  an  agreement.  For  obvious  reasons, 
it  is  not  always  possible.  Nevertheless,  a  good  leader  will 
attempt  to  integrate  existing  conflicts  with  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  common  agreement. 

2.  Qualifications  of  a  Leader.  The  duties  of  a  discussion 
leader  which  were  enumerated  in  the  preceding  section  indi- 
cate that  the  leader  of  any  group  discussion  should  possess 
certain  qualifications.  What  are  some  of  these  characteristics? 

a.  Intelligent.  The  good  discussion  leader  must  possess  keen 
powers  of  observation  and  recall;  he  must  be  able  to  interpret 
facts  and  to  evaluate  inferences;  he  must  be  a  keen  analvst,  but 
above  all,  he  must  be  a  capable  synthesist.  The  primary  func- 
tion of  discussion  is  to  discover,  to  construct,  and  to  build. 
A  good  synthesist  should  be  a  constructive  thinker. 

b.  Tactful.  The  person  who  is  unable  to  handle  others  so  as 
to  elicit  maximum  effort  and  contributions  from  them  will  not 
be  a  good  discussion  leader.  One  of  the  important  factors  in 
eliciting  good  responses  from  the  group  is  to  handle  each  indi- 
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vidual  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  offend  him.  A  good  discussion 
leader  respects  the  members  of  the  group,  regardless  of  the 
erudition  of  their  contributions. 

c.  Open-minded.  The  leader  who  displays  a  bias  or  preju- 
dice for  particular  members  of  the  group  or  for  a  particular 
suggestion  or  solution  to  a  problem  is  likely  to  encourage 
unnecessary  conflicts  of  personalities  and  ideas.  The  leader's 
attitude  should  be,  "Let  us  look  at  all  facts." 

d.  Emotionally  stable.  The  person  who  is  quick  to  anger, 
who  gets  impatient  with  members  of  the  group,  who  becomes 
excessively  enthusiastic,  who  is  habitually  cynical,  or  who  is 
easily  influenced  by  the  oratory  of  the  participants  usually  does 
not  make  a  good  discussion  leader. 

Authoritative  sources  in  the  field  of  discussion  list  other 
qualifications,  but  if  the  leader  is  intelligent,  tactful,  open- 
minded,  and  emotionally  stable,  he  possesses  some  of  the 
important  characteristics. 

B.  The  Participants.— If  members  of  a  group  discussion 
will  observe  some  simple  rules,  they  will  make  the  task  of  the 
leader  much  easier  and  they  will  find  that  their  own  accom- 
plishments will  exceed  their  expectations. 

1.  Be  Familiar  with  the  Philosophy  of  Discussion. 
Members  of  a  group  must  be  keenly  aware  that  group  discus- 
sion is  a  cooperative  procedure,  and  that  it  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  reflective  thinking  and  not  projective  thinking. 
If  members  of  a  group  enter  a  discussion  with  closed  minds, 
with  fixed  and  unalterable  attitudes,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  will  turn  into  a  debate.  That  is  not  to  imply  that  debate  is 
bad.  Quite  the  contrary;  if,  for  good  reasons,  a  discussion 
turns  into  a  debate,  it  simply  indicates  that  there  is  a  place  for 
both  procedures  in  our  society.  The  important  point  is  that 
members  of  a  group  recognize  when  they  have  moved  from 
one  procedure  to  the  other.  If  a  group  meets  in  the  spirit  of 
discussion,  it  should  do  everything  in  its  power  to  keep  the 
meeting  in  that  spirit. 
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2.  Be  Familiar  with  the  Procedure  of  Discussion.  Par- 
ticipants in  discussion,  whether  the  group  is  composed  of  col- 
lege students,  international  diplomats,  or  business  executives, 
should  follow  the  procedures  and  methods  set  forth  in  part 
one  of  this  chapter. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  the  leader  to  impose  rules  of  recog- 
nition, time  limits,  and  so  forth,  but  if  the  group  is  properly 
indoctrinated  with  the  philosophy  of  discussion,  many  of  the 
rules  will  evolve  by  agreement  of  the  group  rather  than  as 
edicts  from  the  leader.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to 
impose  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure.  In  general,  the 
greater  the  need  for  such  rules,  the  greater  the  tendency  to 
glide  into  debate. 

3.  Survey  the  Problem.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  insuring 
adequate  preparation  for  participation  is  to  prepare  a  brief— 
a  complete  survey  of  the  pertinent  information  about  a  given 
problem.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  participants  to  discuss  a 
specific  solution  unless  they  are  prepared  to  discuss  it  in  rela- 
tion to  other  possible  solutions.  This  simply  means  that  par- 
ticipants in  discussion  should  prepare  a  fairly  extensive  and 
intensive  brief. 

4.  Be  a  Good  Listener.  It  is  a  common  tendency  among 
us  all,  whether  in  discussion  or  debate,  to  be  more  interested 
in  what  we  are  going  to  say  than  in  what  the  other  person  is 
saying.  How  often  have  you  talked  with  a  friend,  and  by  his 
response  knew  that  he  did  not  hear  what  you  said?  If  you  wish 
to  contribute  effectively  in  discussion,  it  is  imperative  that 
you  listen  attentively  to  what  the  other  persons  have  to  say. 
It  is  impossible  for  you  to  follow  the  trend  of  the  discussion 
if  you  do  not  put  forth  every  effort  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  contributions  of  the  others.  Your  own  contribution 
will  tend  to  be  irrelevant  and  disconnected  unless  you  know 
what  the  other  members  have  said.  It  is  usually  good  practice 
to  take  notes  to  become  a  good  listener. 

5.  Ask  Questions.  Many  conflicts  will  be  avoided  if  the 
members  of  the  group  will  ask  questions  rather  than  make 
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dogmatic  and  categorical  statements.  If  one  member  has 
made  a  contribution  with  which  you  disagree,  ask  questions 
about  his  contribution.  Perhaps  you  will  discover  that  you  do 
not  disagree,  or  perhaps  you  will  discover  that  he  was  right  and 
you  were  wrong.  Remember  that  in  group  discussion  you  are 
working  together  to  find  the  best  solution  to  a  problem;  you 
are  not  there  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  any  particular  solu- 
tion without  reference  to  others. 

6.  Make  Pertinent  Contributions.  Too  often  in  group 
discussion,  contributions  are  made  with  little  or  no  relation- 
ship to  the  issues  or  specific  topic.  We  must  show  the  rela- 
tionship of  our  thoughts  and  ideas  to  the  trend  of  the  discus- 
sion. If  your  contributions  are  pertinent,  they  will  be  inte- 
grated and  coordinated  with  the  contributions  of  the  other 
members. 

7.  Cooperation  Is  Essential.  Where  honest  differences  of 
opinion  exist  and  where  standards  of  evaluation  cannot  be 
agreed  upon,  it  is  important  that  members  of  the  group  con- 
tinue to  contribute  as  much  as  possible.  They  should  try  to 
find  other  areas  of  common  ground  from  which  real  discussion 
can  emerge.  In  many  cases  conflicts  will  disappear  if  members 
of  the  group  continue  to  cooperate  upon  points  where  there 
is  common  agreement. 

IV.  Use  of  Parliamentary  Procedure 

The  aim  of  discussion  is  to  arrive  at  a  general  agreement 
through  an  integration  of  ideas.  Anyone  who  has  had  experi- 
ence with  group  discussion  knows  that  is  not  always  possible. 
Many  times,  the  rules  or  parliamentary  procedure  must  be 
invoked  and  decisions  reached  by  some  type  of  parliamentary 
vote. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  when  the  rules  of 
parliamentary  procedure  are  used,  the  controversy  is  no  longer 
in  the  realm  of  discussion  but  has  turned  into  a  debate.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  make  motions,  participants  are  no  longer 
discussants;  they  are  advocates— debaters.    The  aim  of  the 
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debater  is  to  convince  his  hearers  that  his  proposition  or 
motion  is  the  best  solution;  the  aim  of  the  discussant  is  to  find 
the  best  solution  through  integration. 

When  a  discussion  turns  into  a  debate,  the  leader  must  con- 
duct the  meeting  according  to  the  rules  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. The  usual  procedure  is  to  recognize  the  person  who 
wishes  to  make  a  main  motion— a  motion  to  solve  the  problem 
before  the  group.  All  main  motions  must  be  seconded.  When 
a  main  or  principal  motion  has  been  made  and  seconded,  it 
is  open  for  debate.  Anyone  recognized  by  the  chairman  may 
speak  for  or  against  the  resolution.  If  a  member  wishes  to 
alter  the  main  motion,  he  may  offer  an  amendment,  which 
must  be  seconded.  The  amendment  must  be  voted  upon  be- 
fore a  vote  can  be  taken  up  on  the  main  motion.  If  the  amend- 
ment to  the  main  motion  is  passed  by  a  majority  vote,  another 
member  may  call  for  the  question  which  means  simply  to  stop 
debate  upon  the  principal  motion.  A  call  for  the  previous 
question  requires  a  two-thirds  majority  for  acceptance.  If  a 
motion  for  the  previous  question  is  accepted,  the  chairman 
must  call  for  a  vote  on  the  principal  motion.  There  are  many 
other  dispositions  that  may  be  made  of  a  main  motion,  and 
there  are  many  other  types  of  motions  under  the  rules  of  par- 
liamentary procedure.  The  table  of  parliamentary  motions  on 
page  222  should  prove  helpful,  but  a  leader  in  need  of  rules  of 
parliamentary  procedure  should  refer  to  a  standard  handbook.3 

V.  Summary 

This  chapter  has  been  concerned  with  the  general  principles 
of  discussion.  Discussion  is  group  activity  under  the  direction 
of  a  leader.  The  thinking  of  the  group  should  be  purposeful 
and  constructive,  and  the  group  should  be  motivated  by  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  to  arrive  at  a  mutual  agreement. 

The  leader  and  the  participants  must  prepare  thoroughlv 
for  discussion.  All  that  has  been  said  in  previous  chapters  is 
of  vital  importance  for  persons  preparing  for  discussion. 

3  J.  M.  Gregg,  Handbook  of  Parliamentary  Law  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co., 
1910);  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  (Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1943). 
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Parliamentary  Motions  * 


Motions 


Needs  a     May  be  Vote 

Second    Amended  Debatable      Necessary 


I.   To  Modify  or  Change 

A.  To  Amend    yes 

B.  To  Refer  to  a  Committee  yes 

C.  Substitute  Motion    yes 

II.   To  Delay  Action 

A.  Lay  on  the  Table yes 

B.  Postpone  to  Another 

Time    yes 

C.  Specific  Order  of  Business     no 

III.  To  Limit  Debate 

A.  Limit  Debate   yes 

B.  The  Previous  Question.,     yes 

IV.  To  Suppress  Debate 

A.  Postpone  Indefinitely  . . .     yes 

B.  Object    to    Consideration 

of  the  Question yes 

V.   To  Reconsider  a  Question 

A.  Rescind  a  Motion yes 

B.  To  Reconsider   yes 

VI.   To  Expedite  Debate 

A.  To  Suspend  a  Rule yes 

B.  Withdrawal  of  a  Motion  yes 

C.  Division  of  the  Question,  yes 

VII.   To  Close  Meeting 

A.  Adjourn  (unqualified)    . .     yes 

B.  Adjourn  until  a  Specific 

Time   yes 


yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 

majority 
majority 
majority 

no 

no 

majority 

yes 
no 

yes 
no 

majority 
two  thirds 

no 
no 

no 
no 

two  thirds 
two  thirds 

no 

yes 

majority 

no 

no 

two  thirds 

yes 
no 

yes 
yes 

majority 
majority 

no 

no 

two  thirds 

no 

yes 

no 
no 

majority 
majority 

no 

no 

majority 

yes 

no 

majority 

*  Classification  based  upon  the  purpose  of  the  motion. 

A  successful  discussion  depends  upon  competent  leadership 
and  qualified  participants.  The  leader  should  be  thoroughly 
prepared,  know  the  members  of  the  group,  know  the  audience, 
introduce  the  problem,  give  direction  to  the  discussion,  be  a 
good  listener,  encourage  equal  participation,  keep  contribu- 
tions short,  make  summaries  and  transitions,  resolve  conflicts, 
and  direct  the  group  toward  a  consensus.  In  order  to  perform 
those  duties,  the  leader  should  be  intelligent,  tactful,  open- 
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minded,  and  emotionally  stable.  Participants  should  be  famil- 
iar with  the  philosophy  of  discussion,  familiar  with  the  pro- 
cedures of  discussion,  make  a  complete  survey  of  the  problem, 
be  good  listeners,  ask  questions  instead  of  making  statements, 
make  pertinent  contributions,  and  be  motivated  by  the  spirit 
of  cooperation. 

Discussion  is  not  debate.  If  a  group  discussion  turns  into 
a  debate,  the  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure  must  be  in- 
voked. A  leader  should  not  use  parliamentary  rules  unless  he 
is  reasonably  certain  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  agree- 
ment. 

PROBLEMS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Write  a  brief  analysis  of  the  following  statements: 

a)  "The  terms  'discussion'  and  'debate'  are  not  in  opposition. 
Debate  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  process  of  discussion.  There 
is  no  such  division  as  discussion  or  debate;  rather,  the  process  is 
discussion  and  debate."  (Lionel  Crocker,  Argumentation  and 
Debate  [New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1944],  pp.  8-9.) 

b)  "Discussion,  strictly  speaking,  aims  chiefly  to  establish  'truth' 
or  facts  and  to  secure  a  consensus  of  judgment  on  the  basis  of 
reason  alone.  When  you  join  a  discussion  group,  you  disavow  any 
propagandists  tendencies.  This  approach  sets  you  off,  sometimes 
sharply,  from  the  debater,  the  salesman,  or  the  typical  arguer  in  the 
classroom  or  elsewhere."  (A.  Craig  Baird,  Argumentation,  Dis- 
cussion, and  Debate  [New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc., 
1950]   p.  11.) 

c)  "Discussion  is  defined  as  the  cooperative  deliberation  of  prob- 
lems by  persons  thinking  and  conversing  together  in  face-to-face 
or  coacting  groups  under  the  direction  of  a  leader  for  purposes  of 
understanding  and  action."  (James  H.  McBurney  and  Kenneth 
G.  Hance,  Discussion  in  Human  Affairs  [New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.,  1950],  p.  10.) 

2.  Listen  to  any  of  the  radio  or  television  round  tables  or  dis- 
cussions. Write  a  five-hundred-word  analysis  of  the  performance 
in  which  you  answer  the  following  question:  Was  the  performance 
a  discussion  or  a  debate? 

3.  Prepare  a  discussion  outline  on  a  topic  that  you  will  discuss 
in  class.  Compare  your  outline  with  the  outlines  prepared  by 
other  students  in  the  class. 
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4.  Using  the  topic  selected  in  Problem  4,  conduct  a  class  dis- 
cussion in  groups  of  seven  or  eight.  Let  each  member  of  the 
group  act  as  chairman  of  the  group  for  a  period  of  five  minutes. 
Evaluate  the  procedures  and  techniques  used  by  each  chairman. 

5.  Divide  the  class  into  three  or  four  small  groups.  Let  each 
group  discuss  a  current  local,  state,  or  national  topic.  Have  the 
groups  that  are  not  discussing  evaluate  the  discussion  by  using  the 
evaluation  blank  suggested  in  Chapter  19. 


Chapter   1 6 
TYPES  OF  DISCUSSION 

I.  Nature  of  Discussion  Groups 

It  is  pointed  out  in  Chapter  1  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
discussion  groups:  the  study  group  and  the  action  group. 
This  classification  is  based  upon  the  purpose  of  the  group. 
That  is,  groups  may  gather  to  study  and  to  learn  or  they  may 
gather  for  the  purpose  of  making  decisions  and  determining 
courses  of  action.  In  this  chapter,  the  types  of  discussion  are 
based  primarily  upon  the  relationship  of  the  group  to  the 
audience.  Accordingly,  the  discussion  groups  may  be  divided 
into:  (1)  discussion  without  an  audience,  (2)  discussion  in 
the  presence  of  an  audience,  and  (3)  discussion  with  the  audi- 
ence. Let  us  consider  these  types  and  the  methods  and  proce- 
dures used  for  each.  It  should  be  remembered  that  any  one 
of  the  types  may  meet  for  the  purpose  of  learning  and  study  or 
to  determine  a  course  of  action.  The  panel  may  be  used  as  a 
learning  or  a  policy-determining  device;  the  informal  type  of 
discussion  may  meet  as  a  study  group  or  to  determine  a  specific 
course  of  action— to  make  decisions. 

II.  Discussion  Without  an  Audience 

The  discussion  that  takes  place  in  small  groups  of  persons 
who  meet  to  investigate  problems  or  to  solve  problems  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  type  that  takes  place  in  America 
today.  Groups  of  students  that  gather  together  to  "cram"  for 
an  examination;  the  executives  of  a  large  corporation  who 
meet  to  solve  problems  or  determine  policies  of  the  organiza- 
tion; the  officers  of  a  community  organization  who  meet  to- 
gether to  plan  the  program  for  the  year;  the  many  committees 
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of  the  Houses  of  Congress  who  meet  to  plan  and  formulate 
bills  for  legislative  action  are  all  examples  of  the  discussion 
which  takes  place  in  America,  for  the  most  part,  without  the 
presence  of  an  audience.  It  is  impossible  to  categorize  and 
label  all  the  groups.  For  the  most  part,  they  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  categories:  (1)  the  informal  discussion 
group,  and  (2)  the  committee  meeting. 

A.  The  Informal  Discussion.— By  informal  discussion  we 
mean  the  discussion  which  takes  place  when  two  or  more 
persons,  guided  by  no  set  rules  of  procedure,  come  together 
to  solve  a  problem  or  to  learn  more  about  a  problem.  The 
following  types  of  discussion  are  included  in  this  category: 
(1)  the  meeting  of  two  or  more  college  administrators  at  a 
luncheon  to  discuss  specific  questions,  (2)  a  group  of  students 
gathered  to  cram  for  an  examination,  (3)  a  luncheon  meeting 
of  two  or  more  members  of  a  particular  division  of  a  business 
or  educational  institution  meeting  to  plan  strategy  at  the  reg- 
ular meeting  of  the  entire  group,  (4)  the  ''cloak  room"  meet- 
ing of  several  Senators  or  Representatives  to  plan  strategy  on 
a  given  bill,  and  many  other  similar  gatherings.  In  other 
words,  groups  of  this  kind  meet  under  no  rules  of  procedure, 
except  those  of  common  courtesy,  and  without  an  audience, 
to  learn  more  about  a  problem  or  to  determine  a  course  of 
action.  Even  though  such  groups  meet  without  being  aware 
of  time  limits  or  techniques  and  methods  of  discussion,  it  is 
probably  true  that  they  practice  the  principles  of  good  discus- 
sion. In  any  event,  the  principles  are  just  as  important  for  the 
informal  group  as  they  are  for  the  formal. 

B.  The  Committee  Meeting.— A  committee  is  usually  a 
group  of  two  to  ten  or  twelve  persons  elected  or  appointed  by 
a  parent  body  to  investigate  and/or  to  solve  problems  for  the 
parent  body.  The  following  examples  are  typical  of  the  com- 
mittee meeting:  ( 1 )  the  membership  committee  of  the  college 
fraternity  or  sorority,  (2)  the  college  examination  committee, 
(3)  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, (4)  the  committee  on  employer-employee  relationships  of 
"X"  manufacturing  company,  and  many  others. 
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Committees  arc  usually  composed  of  a  specific  number  of 
persons  with  one  of  the  group  designated  as  chairman,  and 
are  usually  guided  by  set  rules  of  procedure.  But  most  com- 
mittee meetings  are  without  the  benefit  of  an  audience.  There 
have  been  notable  exceptions,  however,  such  as  the  Kefauvcr 
Crime  Investigating  Committee  and  the  Senate  Committee 
investigating  the  Truman-MacArthur  controversy. 

Frequently,  it  is  necessary  to  invoke  the  use  of  parliamen- 
tary procedure  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  a  committee  meet- 
ing. In  general,  however,  committees  should  work  for  agree- 
ment without  making  use  of  parliamentary  rules.  However, 
where  differences  of  opinion  exist,  the  chairman  must  permit 
debate  and  probably  determine  the  final  action  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee. 

Everything  that  was  said  in  the  preceding  chapter  about 
preparing  for  discussion  is  important  for  the  members  of  a 
committee.  Too  frequently,  the  members  of  a  committee 
expect  the  chairman  to  do  all  the  work.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  chairman  to  get  the  members  of  the  committee  to  pre- 
pare for  the  particular  problem.  He  can  do  that  by  asking 
individual  members  to  study  specific  aspects  of  the  problem 
or  he  can  prepare  several  solutions  and  distribute  them  among 
the  members  for  their  consideration.  Members  of  a  committee 
will  usually  prepare  no  more  than  the  chairman  expects  of 
them. 

Neither  are  the  members  of  a  committee  exempt  from  the 
suggestions  set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapter  concerning  indi- 
vidual participation.  Members  of  a  committee  are  expected 
to  cooperate  among  themselves  at  all  times  to  find  the  best 
solution  to  the  problem;  they  are  expected  to  relinquish  posi- 
tions which  prove  to  be  untenable;  and  they  are  expected  to 
let  each  member  of  the  group  make  his  contributions.  Con- 
tentious, dogmatic,  dictatorial,  and  over-aggressive  individuals 
usually  retard  the  progress  of  committee  work.  Whenever 
possible,  such  an  individual  should  not  be  appointed  or 
elected  to  a  committee.  Committee  work  will  be  most 
productive  if  the  group  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  true 
discussion. 
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III.  Before  an  Audience 

There  are  several  types  of  discussion  that  are  particularly 
adapted  for  use  before  an  audience.  The  term  "before  an  audi- 
ence'' is  interpreted  to  mean  the  discussion  which  is  seen 
and/or  heard  by  individuals  directly  or  by  radio  or  television 
audiences.  Types  of  discussion  in  this  category  include  the 
following  groups:  (1)  the  panel,  (2)  the  symposium,  (3)  the 
dialogue,  (4)  radio  discussions,  and  (5)  television  discussion. 

A.  The  Panel.— The  panel  discussion  is  probably  the  most 
common  type  used  when  an  audience  is  watching  and/or  lis- 
tening. It  is  little  more  than  a  small  group  discussion  before 
an  audience.  Ideally,  the  listeners  should  just  be  overhearing 
a  small  group  discussion.  The  panel  should  consist  of  two  to 
eight  persons  including  the  leader.  The  panel  discussion  is 
used  as  a  method  of  instruction  in  large  classes;  it  is  used  at 
business  and  professional  conferences;  and  it  is  used  extensively 
on  radio  and  television  programs. 

The  physical  arrangement  of  the  panel  will  depend,  to  a 
large  extent,  upon  the  shape  of  the  room.  It  is  essential  that 
the  members  of  the  panel  face  each  other  as  well  as  the  audi- 
ence. Where  the  room  is  very  wide  but  not  very  deep  the  semi- 
circular seating  arrangement  is  desirable.  The  rectangular  or 
the  inverted  "V"  shape  is  best  for  a  room  that  is  long  and 
narrow.  However,  the  semicircular  seating  arrangement  is 
applicable  in  both  types  of  rooms.  The  following  charts  illus- 
trate the  types  of  seating  arrangements. 


The  topic  selected  for  a  panel  discussion  should  be  suited 
to  the  audience  and  to  the  time  allotted  for  the  discussion;  it 
should  be  timely  and  of  special  interest  to  the  audience.  A 
scientific  analysis  of  the  theory  of  relativity,  for  example, 
would  have  little  interest  for  a  radio  or  television  audience, 
but  it  would  be  appropriate  for  a  conference  of  physical  scien- 
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tists  or  mathematicians.  'Hie  time  allotted  for  the  average 
panel  is  usually  from  thirty  minutes  to  one  hour.  The  topic 
should  be  delimited  sufficiently  to  permit  it  to  be  discussed 
profitably  within  the  time  limit. 

The  preparation  for  a  panel  discussion  by  the  participants 
and  the  leader  should  be  thorough  and  it  should  be  made  with 
reference  to  the  specific  audience.  That  does  not  mean  that 
the  discussants  should  confine  their  contributions  to  what  the 
listeners  want  to  hear.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  preparation 
of  the  group  should  be  made  in  terms  of  audience  interests  as 
well  as  the  interests  of  the  members  of  the  panel.  It  is  usually 
not  advisable  to  rehearse  a  panel  discussion  because  the  mem- 
bers are  prone  to  "talk  themselves  out"  before  the  actual 
performance.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a  brief  informal  discussion 
prior  to  the  actual  appearance  before  the  audience  to  make 
certain  that  the  group  understands  the  exact  nature  of  the 
problem  and  is  thinking  in  terms  of  the  audience. 

A  final  caution  about  the  use  of  the  panel  discussion— it 
should  be  presented  in  the  spirit  of  discussion,  which  means 
that  the  group  does  some  reflective  thinking.  The  steps  out- 
lined in  the  preceding  chapter  should  be  followed  in  the  prepa- 
ration as  well  as  in  the  presentation  of  the  problem.  The 
members  of  the  panel  should  enter  the  discussion  in  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  instead  of  the  spirit  of  conflict. 

B.  The  Symposium.— Another  type  of  discussion  that  is 
used  where  an  audience  is  present  is  the  symposium.  The  sym- 
posium is  usually  composed  of  three  to  six  speakers  who  de- 
liver prepared  speeches  on  a  specific  problem  or  question.  The 
length  of  the  speeches  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  nature 
of  the  occasion.  Symposia  on  radio  or  television  rarely  exceed 
one-half  hour;  nonradio  or  nontelevised  ones  may  last  for  an 
hour  or  more.  If  they  are  followed  by  an  open  forum,  it  is 
advisable  to  limit  them  to  not  more  than  one  hour. 

The  several  speakers  of  the  symposium  should  present  the 
problem  to  the  audience  in  the  spirit  of  true  discussion.  In 
other  words,  the  steps  in  reflective  thinking  should  be  appar- 
ent in  the  content  of  the  speeches.  This  means  that  the  defi- 
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nition  and  analysis  of  the  problem,  the  possible  solutions  with 
an  explanation  of  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of 
each,  the  evaluation  of  those  solutions,  and  an  indication  of 
the  best  one  should  be  covered  by  the  several  speakers.  The 
members  of  a  symposium  should  plan  the  distribution  of 
those  various  parts  before  the  symposium  takes  place.  The  dis- 
tribution of  labor  will  depend  upon  the  abilities  of  the  group 
and  the  nature  of  the  problem.  It  is  possible  for  each  speaker 
to  present  his  own  steps  in  reflective  thinking  as  he  presents 
his  solution  to  the  problem,  but  such  a  method  usually  leads 
to  duplication  of  information.  It  is  much  better  to  have  the 
group  agree  upon  definitions,  analyses,  standards  of  evalua- 
tion, and  possible  solution,  and  to  have  individual  members 
present  one  or  more  of  these  divisions. 

The  chairman  of  a  symposium  has  important  responsibili- 
ties. His  first  duty  is  to  make  certain  that  the  several  speakers 
plan  their  speeches  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  the  audience 
through  the  steps  of  reflective  thinking.  He  must  know  the 
particular  division  of  the  topic  that  each  speaker  will  develop 
so  that  he  can  give  proper  introduction  to  each  member.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  summarize  the  symposium  by 
pointing  out  the  steps  in  the  development  of  the  problem  and 
by  summarizing  points  of  agreement  and  points  of  difference. 
A  symposium  is  usually  followed  by  an  open  forum  where 
members  of  the  audience  may  ask  questions.  The  chairman 
must  conduct  this  period  of  questioning.  The  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  leader  of  a  forum  will  be  considered  in 
detail  later  in  this  chapter. 

C.  The  Dialog.— The  dialog  is  a  common  form  of  discus- 
sion on  radio  and  television  programs.  It  consists  of  a  dis- 
cussion by  two  persons  before  an  audience.  One  of  the  persons 
must  act  as  a  chairman  to  guide  the  discussion  and  to  summar- 
ize at  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion.  Ideally,  the  two  persons 
should  be  equally  competent  so  that  one  does  not  have  to 
assume  all  responsibility.  The  time  allowed  for  this  type  of 
discussion  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  It  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  an  open  forum. 
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A  dialog,  naturally,  takes  the  form  of  a  question  and  answer 
period.  The  number  of  questions  and  answers  should  be 
equally  divided  between  the  two  participants.  Each  person 
should  try  to  contribute  equally  to  the  discussion.  The  situa- 
tion in  which  one  person  asks  the  questions  and  the  other 
answers  is  not  a  dialog  but  an  interview  and  outside  our  prov- 
ince. Dialog,  as  a  discussion  technique,  means  that  each 
person  makes  contributions  to  the  discussion. 

The  pattern  for  a  dialog  should,  in  general,  follow  the  steps 
of  logical  thinking.  The  participants  should  be  guided  by  a 
desire  to  impart  information  free  from  bias  and  prejudice  and 
to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  to  a  problem.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion to  turning  the  dialog  into  a  debate  so  long  as  the  partici- 
pants recognize  that  they  are  debating  and  not  discussing. 
However,  if  a  program  is  advertised  as  a  dialog,  the  participants 
should  keep  the  performance  within  the  methods  and  spirit 
of  discussion. 

D.  Radio  Discussion.— A  radio  discussion  is  not  actually  a 
separate  type  of  discussion,  but  it  is  given  separate  treatment 
here  because  there  are  certain  aspects  which  must  receive 
special  attention.  Actually,  radio  discussion  may  be  a  panel, 
a  symposium,  or  a  dialog. 

The  problem  of  holding  the  attention  of  persons  who  hear 
but  do  not  see  the  speakers  is  of  paramount  importance  in 
radio  discussions.  There  are  three  factors  which  are  especially 
significant  in  holding  the  attention  of  a  radio  audience:  the 
subject  or  topic  for  the  discussion;  the  style  of  composition; 
and  the  delivery  of  the  participants.  Let  us  consider  each  of 
these  factors  in  some  detail. 

Special  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  type  of  topics 
selected.  The  potential  audience  for  the  average  radio  discus- 
sion may  include  virtually  every  segment  of  society.  If  the  dis- 
cussants wish  to  capture  as  much  of  that  potential  audience 
as  possible,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  subjects  which  have  a 
wide  appeal.  Topics  that  are  discussed  during  the  lunch  hour, 
at  the  corner  store,  or  over  the  backyard  fence  will  usually  have 
audience  appeal.   The  specific  nature  of  those  problems  will 
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change  from  day  to  day,  but  the  fundamental  interests  remain 
fairly  constant.  Things  that  are  concerned  with  the  self- 
preservation  of  individuals  or  groups,  things  that  are  concerned 
with  security,  power,  and  pride  will  usually  elicit  considerable 
audience  response.  Some  radio  stations,  of  course,  appeal  to 
a  limited  audience.  The  university  or  college  station,  for  ex- 
ample, appeals  to  a  limited  audience.  Such  limited  audiences 
may  make  the  selection  of  certain  topics  mandatory,  but  in 
general,  even  those  topics  must  satisfy  the  basic  desires  of  such 
an  audience. 

The  time  allotted  is  another  factor  which  must  be  consid- 
ered in  selecting  a  topic  for  radio  discussion.  Most  radio  dis- 
cussions are  from  fifteen  minutes  to  one-half  hour  in  duration. 
This  means  that  the  topic  selected  must  be  sufficiently  narrow 
in  scope  to  be  discussed  profitably  in  the  time  allowed. 

The  second  factor  that  should  be  given  special  consideration 
when  planning  a  radio  discussion  is  the  oral  style  of  the  partici- 
pants. The  radio  audience  situation  is  such  that  it  is  difficult 
to  hold  its  attention.  Listeners  are  sitting  in  their  living 
rooms;  others  may  be  talking;  it  is  very  easy  to  flick  the  tuning 
knob  to  another  station.  All  such  factors  make  it  necessary 
to  enhance  oral  style. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  that  radio  discussants  can  do 
in  the  way  of  choice  of  words,  sentence  structure,  and  the  like 
to  hold  the  attention  of  the  audience?  In  the  first  place,  the 
discussants  must  present  ideas  and  information  that  are  new 
and  fresh;  radio  audiences  will  not  listen  to  the  "same  old 
stuff."  In  the  second  place,  ideas  must  be  made  clear  instantly: 
the  discussants  must  use  simple  language  and  simple  words; 
they  must  use  plenty  of  qualifying  terms  to  convey  accurate 
meaning;  they  must  use  plenty  of  illustrations  and  examples 
to  reinforce  the  use  of  denotative  meanings;  and  they  must 
use  repetition,  partition,  and  summaries  rather  freely.  In  addi- 
tion, discussants  should  select  words  which  stir  up  experi- 
ences in  the  minds  of  the  listeners— words  rich  in  connotative 
meaning. 

The  third  factor  of  special  interest  to  the  radio  discussant 
is  his  manner  of  delivery.    It  must  be  conversational,  spon- 
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taneous,  and  animated.  The  radio  discussant  who  docs  not 
make  the  listener  feci  that  he  is  talking  directly  with  him  is  not 
likely  to  hold  attention.  There  must  be  a  warmth,  an  intimacy 
about  his  manner  of  speaking.  And  the  radio  discussant  who 
does  not  appear  to  be  utterly  spontaneous,  who  sounds  as 
though  he  were  reading  from  a  manuscript  or  had  memorized 
the  material,  will  usually  not  hold  the  attention  of  the  listener. 

E.  Televised  Discussion.— What  was  said  about  radio  dis- 
cussion is,  for  the  most  part,  applicable  to  televised  discussion. 
It  is  easy  to  turn  the  knob  on  a  television  set,  too.  The  tele- 
vised discussant  has  another  means  of  holding  attention;  he 
is  seen  as  well  as  heard,  and  this  complicates  his  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  televised  discussant  must  be  thoroughly  prepared.  It  is 
very  easy  in  radio  discussion  to  have  considerable  information 
before  you  as  you  speak  into  the  microphone.  If  you  handle 
the  material  carefully,  the  audience  will  not  be  aware  that  you 
have  the  information  right  before  you.  The  situation  is  quite 
different  for  the  discussant  on  television;  it  is  distracting  to  see 
discussants  finger  through  notes  and  papers  during  the  discus- 
sion. The  most  effective  televised  discussants  are  those  who 
have  no  manuscript,  cards,  or  books  before  them;  they  speak 
extemporaneously,  usually  without  notes.  Such  circumstances 
make  it  imperative  that  they  be  thoroughly  prepared. 

Television,  of  course,  introduces  the  element  of  motion. 
What  implications  does  this  have  for  the  televised  discussant? 
It  simply  means  that  his  physical  activity  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  holding  the  attention  of  the  viewers.  His  actions 
throughout  the  entire  discussion  must  be  coordinated  and 
integrated  with  what  he  says.  The  discussion  should  never 
make  it  obvious  that  he  is  aware  the  camera  is  focused  on  him. 

What  should  be  the  characteristics  of  the  physical  activity 
of  the  televised  discussant?  What  kind  of  physical  activity  is 
characteristic  of  a  person  engaged  in  conversation  in  your  liv- 
ing room?  What  type  of  physical  activity  should  be  used  bv 
the  discussant  on  television?  Actions  should  be  natural:  the 
discussant  may  nod  his  head  in  affirmation  or  negation;  he 
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may  gesture  vigorously;  he  may  lean  forward  in  his  chair;  his 
general  body  tensions  should  indicate  a  real  interest  in  the 
discussion;  his  facial  expressions  should  reflect  the  temper  of 
the  group.  Above  all,  the  actions  of  the  discussants  should 
indicate  that  they  are  sincere;  any  sign  of  "acting"  just  for  the 
television  audience  is  certain  to  "kill"  the  discussion  for  the 
viewers— they  will  turn  to  another  station. 

F.  Discussion  Contests.— Since  the  inception  of  discussion 
as  another  type  of  argument,  schools  and  colleges  have  used 
the  traditional  panel,  symposium,  and  dialog  and  many  varia- 
tions thereof  for  contests.  Discussion  contests  are  included 
here  because  most  of  them  are  held  before  an  audience,  even 
though  that  audience  may  be  a  judge  or  board  of  judges.  The 
primary  purpose  of  discussion  contests  is  to  develop  skill  in 
the  methods  and  procedures  of  discussion— to  develop  skill  in 
reflective  thinking.  The  subject  matter  or  the  actual  solution 
of  a  problem  is  usually  secondary  to  the  main  purpose. 

There  are  many  variations  of  the  panel  and  the  symposium 
which  are  used  as  types  of  discussion  contests.1  Most  of  these 
modifications  of  the  panel  or  the  symposium  embody  both 
debate  and  discussion,  but  two  of  them  adhere  closely  to  the 
spirit  of  true  discussion:  the  intercollegiate  forum  and  the 
discussion  progression.  Let  us  consider  these  two  contests  in 
some  detail. 

1.  The  Intercollegiate  Forum.  Each  forum  or  session  is 
composed  of  four  speakers.  The  first  speaker  presents  the 
analysis  of  the  problem;  each  of  the  other  three  speakers  pre- 
sents and  defends  a  solution  to  the  problem.  In  a  second  series 
of  speeches,  each  of  the  three  members  who  proposed  solu- 
tions presents  a  comparative  analysis  of  them.  The  speakers 
may  agree  upon  one  of  the  solutions  rather  than  continue  to 
defend  the  solution  which  each  presented,  or  they  may  decide 
upon  an  entirely  new  solution.  A  judge  or  board  of  judges 
may  evaluate  the  forum.2 

1  See  James  H.  McBurney  and  Kenneth  G.  Hance,  Discussion  in  Human 
Affairs  (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1950),  chap.  xxii. 

2  Arleigh  B.  Williamson,  "A  Proposed  Change  in  Intercollegiate  Speaking," 
The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  (February,  1933),  pp.  192-206. 
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2.  The  Discussion  Progression.  This  type  of  discussion 
contest  was  first  devised  and  used  by  Professor  Kdward  Murray 
of  the  University  of  Denver  in  1938.  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
best  intercollegiate  discussion  contests  in  America.  The  latest 
explanation  of  the  discussion  progression  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  C. 

IV.  Audience  Participation 

A  third  classification  of  discussion  is  based  upon  audience 
participation.  There  are  at  least  two  types,  the  forum  and  the 
panel  forum.  Let  us  consider  each  of  these  classifications. 

A.  The  Forum.— Most  types  of  discussion  are  followed  by 
a  question  period  for  members  of  the  listening  audience.  This 
period  is  commonly  referred  to  as  an  open  forum.  As  the  term 
"forum"  is  used  here,  it  means  that  the  audience  may  ask 
questions  and/or  make  statements.  Strictly  speaking,  a  forum 
should  consist  of  statements  as  well  as  questions  from  the 
audience.  An  effective  forum  depends  upon  the  knowledge 
of  the  participating  audience  and  upon  its  skill  in  the  use  of 
discussion  methods.  The  following  suggestions  should  help  to 
make  a  forum  a  stimulating  and  worth-while  experience  for  all. 

1.  The  Audience,  a.  Prepare  for  a  forum.  The  importance 
of  thorough  preparation  has  been  stressed  at  several  points  in 
this  and  the  preceding  chapters.  It  is  as  important  for  the 
audience  to  be  thoroughly  prepared  to  make  significant  con- 
tributions and  to  ask  penetrating  questions  as  it  is  for  the 
speakers.  The  success  of  the  forum  will  depend,  for  the  most 
part,  upon  the  quality  of  the  questions  and  contributions  from 
the  participating  audience.  There  is  no  substitute  for  knowl- 
edge in  an  open  forum. 

b.  Ask  significant  questions.  Questions  which  do  not  con- 
cern vital  issues  and  which  do  not  contribute  toward  a  final 
solution  should  be  avoided.  The  forum  is  a  type  of  discussion 
in  which  constructive  thinking  should  predominate. 

c.  Phrase  questions  simply  and  concisely. 
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d.  Make  intelligent  contributions.  It  is  usually  much  better 
for  the  audience  to  ask  questions  than  make  contributions. 
If,  however,  any  member  of  the  audience  has  new  evidence 
or  a  significant  point  of  view  which  has  not  been  presented, 
he  should  not  hesitate  to  make  such  information  and  analysis 
available  to  the  entire  body. 

e.  Contributions  should  be  short.   Do  not  make  speeches. 

f .  Speak  when  you  are  recognized.  Do  not  interrupt  another 
person. 

g.  Speak  loudly  enough  to  be  heard  by  everyone  in  the  audi- 
ence. 

h.  Keep  your  questions  and  contributions  centered  around 
the  main  trends  of  the  discussion. 

2.  Members  of  the  Panel,  Symposium,  or  Other  Group. 

a.  Answer  questions  as  accurately  as  possible. 

b.  Show  the  relationship  of  the  answer  to  the  problem  as  a 
whole. 

c.  Maintain  a  spirit  of  friendliness.  Show  cooperativeness 
in  the  substance  of  the  answer  as  well  as  in  the  manner  of 
speaking. 

d.  Respect  the  questions  and  contributions  from  the  audi- 
ence. 

e.  Make  contributions  as  brief  and  clear  as  possible. 

3.  The  Chairman  or  Leader.  If  the  audience  and  the  dis- 
cussion group  follow  the  suggestions  listed  above,  the  chair- 
man's task  should  be  easy.  Unfortunately,  they  do  not  always 
observe  those  suggestions.  In  any  event,  the  following  advice 
should  be  helpful  to  the  leader  of  a  forum. 

a.  Keep  the  audience  informed.  The  leader  of  a  forum 
should  make  clear  to  all  the  exact  nature  of  the  discussion  and 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  open  forum.  If  this  can 
be  done  in  writing  before  the  actual  performance,  it  saves  con- 
siderable time  and  gives  the  audience  and  the  members  of  the 
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panel  or  symposium  an  opportunity  to  study  and  reflect  upon 
the  procedures  as  well  as  upon  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

b.  Open  the  forum  with  enthusiasm.  The  skilful  chairman 
will  sense  the  climate  of  opinion  at  the  conclusion  of  the  panel 
or  whatever  type  of  discussion  has  preceded  the  forum.  If  it 
appears  that  there  are  several  persons  who  are  ready  and  eager 
to  ask  questions,  he  may  simply  open  the  forum  by  saying,  "I 
am  sure  that  there  are  many  who  would  like  to  ask  the  first 
question."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  senses  that  the  audience 
was  left  "cold"  by  the  performance,  he  should  revive  interest 
by  reviewing  some  of  the  challenging  remarks  made  by  the 
members  or  summarize  some  of  the  conflicting  points  of  view. 
This  procedure  should  elicit  several  questions  immediately. 
If  it  does  not,  the  chairman  should  very  skilfully  summarize 
the  program  and  declare  the  meeting  closed. 

The  attitude  and  manner  of  the  chairman  are  important 
factors  in  opening  the  forum  with  enthusiasm.  If,  by  his  re- 
marks and  the  manner  in  which  he  makes  them,  he  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  discussion  is  over,  that  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  said,  the  audience  will  tend  to  follow  his  reactions.  The 
chairman  who  manifests  interest  and  enthusiasm  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  forum  has  little  to  fear  about  its  success. 

c.  Give  direction  and  order.  An  open  forum  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult type  of  discussion  in  which  to  maintain  continuity  of 
thought.  If  the  chairman  asks  that  questions  be  handed  to 
him  during  the  interval  between  the  group  discussion  and  the 
open  forum,  it  is  easy  to  arrange  the  questions  in  an  order 
consistent  with  a  logical  pattern  of  ideas.  It  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  develop  an  orderly  progression  of  the  forum  if  the 
audience  is  permitted  to  ask  spontaneous  questions.  When 
the  chairman  believes  that  a  particular  question  is  far  afield 
from  the  trend  of  the  discussion,  he  may  ask  the  questioner  to 
withhold  his  question  until  he  determines  whether  there  are 
other  questions  on  the  specific  topic  under  consideration. 
Most  persons  are  willing  to  cooperate  if  they  are  sure  that  their 
questions  will  receive  consideration.  However,  the  chairman 
must  sense  the  response  of  the  audience  to  the  question.    If 
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the  audience  appears  to  want  to  shift  to  another  trend  of 
thought,  the  skilful  chairman  will  shift  with  the  audience.  If 
the  chairman  attempts  to  force  a  definite  pattern  of  discussion 
in  an  open  forum,  he  is  likely  to  stifle  the  discussion. 

The  chairman  can  do  much  to  keep  the  forum  moving  in  an 
orderly  direction  if  he  will  make  summaries  at  junctures  where 
it  appears  that  questions  and  contributions  on  a  given  point 
have  been  exhausted,  and  suggest  other  areas  in  which  there 
might  be  possible  questions.  This  must  be  done  sincerely  and 
skilfully  or  the  audience  will  feel  that  the  chairman  is  trying 
to  curtail  questions  on  certain  issues  and  to  direct  attention  to 
issues  which  he  thinks  are  important. 

d.  Encourage  contributions.  The  chairman  can  encourage 
contributions  from  the  audience  by  making  favorable  com- 
ments concerning  the  questions  and  statements  of  the  par- 
ticipants. 

e.  Enforce  rules  and  regulations.  If  the  responses  to  ques- 
tions are  too  long,  the  chairman  should  interrupt  with  a  sum- 
mary of  what  the  respondent  has  said  and  pass  quickly  to 
another  question.  Lengthy  speeches  in  an  open  forum  are  not 
conducive  to  general  audience  participation.  If  the  questions 
are  not  clear,  the  chairman  should  repeat  the  question  as  he 
understands  it  or  ask  the  questioner  to  state  his  question  in 
simple  and  concise  language. 

f.  Summarize  the  complete  performance.  Any  summary 
that  a  chairman  makes  should  be  exceedingly  brief  because 
in  a  successful  open  forum  the  conclusions  should  be  apparent 
to  the  audience.  Sometimes  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  chair- 
man to  conclude  with  an  expression  of  appreciation  for  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  shown  by  everyone.  He  will  have  to 
judge  how  much  he  can  say  by  way  of  summary. 

B.  The  Panel  Forum.— The  forum  was  defined  as  audience 
participation  following  some  type  of  group  discussion.  The 
''panel  forum/'  as  the  term  is  used  here,  means  that  audience 
participation  begins  without  previous  discussion  by  members 
of  the  group.  The  chairman  usually  introduces  the  persons  of 
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the  panel  or  symposium  and  then  asks  for  immediate  audience 
participation.  This  type  of  forum  is  used  when  the  audience 
is  familiar  with  the  general  problem  for  discussion  and  when  it 
knows  the  special  fields  of  knowledge  of  the  several  members 
of  the  panel.  The  panel  forum  provides  an  opportunity  for  the 
audience  to  direct  a  maximum  number  of  questions  to  a  group 
of  experts.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  chairman,  the 
audience,  and  the  members  of  the  panel  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  suggested  in  the  previous  section. 

V.  Summary 

Discussion  groups  classified  according  to  their  purpose  may 
be  divided  into  study  groups  and  action  groups.  Study  groups 
meet  to  learn  more  about  a  topic;  action  groups  meet  to  de- 
termine a  course  of  action  concerning  a  specific  problem. 

The  major  divisions  of  discussion  groups  in  this  chapter 
were  based  upon  the  relation  of  the  group  to  the  audience. 
Accordingly,  discussion  groups  were  classified  into  three  main 
categories:  (1)  discussion  groups  without  an  immediate  audi- 
ence, (2)  discussion  groups  before  an  audience,  and  (3)  dis- 
cussion groups  with  audience  participation.  The  informal  dis- 
cussion group  and  the  committee  meeting  were  included  in 
the  first  category.  The  panel,  the  symposium,  the  dialog,  the 
radio  discussion,  the  televised  discussion,  and  discussion  con- 
tests comprise  the  second  category.  The  forum  and  the  panel 
forum  constitute  the  third  category.  It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  any  of  the  discussion  groups  may  meet  to  discuss  a 
course  of  action  or  to  learn  more  about  a  given  problem. 

In  general,  the  fundamental  principles  of  discussion  out- 
lined in  Chapter  15  are  applicable  to  any  of  the  types  of  dis- 
cussion explained  in  this  chapter.  Discussion  groups  held  be- 
fore an  audience  must  be  cognizant  of  the  audience  interests 
and  desires.  The  task  of  such  groups  is  to  define  and  delimit 
the  problem,  analyze  it,  find  the  possible  solutions,  discuss  the 
pro  and  con  of  each  solution,  and  decide  which  one  is  best. 
This  means  that  they  must  begin  the  discussion  at  the  level 
of  interests  and  capabilities  of  the  audience,  and  lead  them  to 
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the  final  solution.  This  procedure  is  sometimes  annoying  to 
expert  discussants,  but  it  is  essential  to  effective  discussion 
where  an  audience  is  actively  involved. 

PROBLEMS  AND  EXERCISES 

J  1.  Divide  the  class  into  several  small  groups.  Have  each  group 
attempt  to  find  the  solution  to  a  simple  problem.  When  each 
group  has  arrived  at  a  solution,  reconstitute  the  whole  class  as  a 
discussion  group  to  consider  the  solutions  discovered  by  each 
group.   (This  exercise  may  occupy  several  class  periods.) 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  six  or  seven.  Have  each 
group  read  and  discuss  the  same  article  on  some  current  problem. 
Have  one  member  report  on  the  group  reaction  to  the  article. 
Follow  the  reports  by  an  open  forum  of  the  entire  class,  led  by  a 
member  of  the  class. 

v  3.  Let  groups  of  five  or  six  students  present  symposia  on  a  cur- 
rent campus  topic.  Have  each  member  of  the  class  write  a  five- 
hundred-word  evaluation  of  the  symposia  in  which  he  did  not 
participate. 

4.  Make  a  recording  of  a  radio  or  televised  forum  or  panel  dis- 
cussion. Play  the  recording  in  the  class.  Prepare  a  five-hundred- 
word  evaluation  of  the  performance. 

5.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  five  or  six.  Have  each  group 
read  the  same  book.  Ask  each  group  to  conduct  a  discussion  on 
the  merits  of  the  book. 


Chapter   17 
NATURE  AND  VALUE  OF  DEBATE 

I.  The  Nature  of  Debate 

The  terms  "formal  debate"  and  "informal  debate"  were 
used  in  Chapter  1  to  distinguish  between  debate  held  under 
rules  and  regulations  and  debate  in  which  the  only  rules  are 
those  of  common  courtesy.  All  forms  of  school  and  college 
debates  are  examples  of  the  formal  type  of  debate.  In  addi- 
tion, some  political  debates,  jury  debates,  and  legislative  de- 
bates may  be  included  in  this  category. 

The  term  "debate"  may  be  defined  as  a  controversy  between 
two  or  more  persons  who  are  committed,  by  choice  or  assign- 
ment, to  a  given  side  of  a  proposition.  Those  who  affirm  a 
proposition  are  known  as  the  affirmative,  and  those  who  negate 
a  proposition  as  the  negative.  In  school  and  collegiate  circles, 
the  term  debate  usually  denotes  the  formal  type  of  debate 
which  is  governed  by  specific  rules  of  procedure.  That  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  term  as  it  is  used  in  this  chapter. 

II.  Status  of  Debate  in  America 

Argumentation  in  one  form  or  another  has  been  taught  in 
schools  since  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods.  It  has  been 
taught  with  varying  emphasis  throughout  the  centuries.  The 
earliest  colleges  in  the  United  States  taught  rhetoric,  declama- 
tion, and  elocution.  Modern  debating  in  this  country  is  merely 
a  modification  of  the  earlier  forms  of  disputations. 

In  the  early  history  of  schools  in  the  United  States,  debat- 
ing was  confined  to  forensic  societies  within  the  school  or 
college.  There  was  no  intercollegiate  debating  as  we  know  it 
today.  Many  of  the  early  American  statesmen  such  as  James 
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Otis,  Gouverneur  Morris,  Daniel  Webster,  John  Calhoun,  and 
Henry  Clay  received  their  training  in  argument  as  members  of 
collegiate  debating  societies.  Even  during  the  era  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Albert  J.  Beveridge, 
debating  societies  in  colleges  provided  opportunities  to  par- 
ticipate in  debate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  those  debating 
societies  are  still  active  at  Harvard  and  Yale  Universities. 
Today  more  than  ever,  leading  statesmen,  business,  and  pro- 
fessional leaders  were  outstanding  school  or  college  debaters. 

With  the  improvement  of  methods  of  transportation  and 
communication,  colleges  and  universities  began  to  send  debat- 
ing teams  to  other  colleges.  There  is  some  dispute  as  to  when 
the  first  intercollegiate  debate  took  place.  One  author  believes 
that  it  was  between  Knox  College  and  Rockford  College  in 
1883.1  Another  author  contends  that  the  contest  between 
Harvard  and  Yale  in  1892  was  the  first  such  debate.2  Regard- 
less of  when  the  first  one  was  held,  nearly  every  college  of  any 
significance  supports  an  extensive  program  of  intercollegiate 
debate  today. 

It  was  thought  by  some  that  with  the  popularization  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  1930's  and  1940's  the  intercollegiate  debate 
would  be  supplanted  by  what  many  considered  a  form  of  argu- 
ment better  suited  to  less  formal  audience  participation.  Even 
with  the  advent  of  discussion  contests  and  forums,  intercol- 
legiate debate  continued  to  grow.  So  long  as  our  country 
remains  democratic,  debate  will  remain  a  leading  forensic 
activity. 

III.  Values  of  Intercollegiate  Debating 

Like  any  other  form  of  school  and  college  activity  that  is 
comparatively  new,  debating  was  probably  overemphasized 
during  the  1930's  and  1940's.  Despite  any  overemphasis  that 
may  have  occurred,  there  are  certain  values  to  be  gained  by 
those  who  participate  in  contest  debates. 

1  Alan  Nichols,  Debate  and  Discussion  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Co.,  1941),  p.  205. 

2  A.  Craig  Baird,  Argumentation,  Discussion,  and  Debate  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1950),  p.  310. 
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A.  Develops  the  Ability  to  Analyze.— In  a  contest  debate 
where  you  have  an  opponent  eager  to  find  all  manner  of  faults 
with  your  organization,  your  evidence,  and  argument,  it  is 
essential  that  contestants  make  the  proper  analysis  of  the  prop- 
osition. It  was  pointed  out  in  Chapters  4  and  5  that  one  must 
make  clear,  definitive,  and  defensible  definitions,  that  one 
must  establish  criteria  of  judgment,  and  that  one  must  dis- 
cover the  essential  issues  of  a  proposition.  Glib  definitions, 
undefined  criteria,  and  a  fuzzy  statement  of  issues  will  not  do 
for  debate.  Competence  in  contest  debating  implies  that  one 
must  develop  the  ability  to  see  through  the  mist  and  fog,  to 
discover  the  real  problem  and  the  real  issues  involved  in  a 
given  proposition.  Studying  a  good  text  in  argumentation  is 
not  enough;  one  must  practice  continuously,  under  competent 
supervision,  to  develop  the  ability  to  make  proper  analyses. 

B.  Develops  the  Ability  to  Organize.—  The  time  limit  im- 
posed upon  contest  debates  makes  it  imperative  that  con- 
testants make  their  cases  instantly  clear.  There  is  little  time 
to  repeat  and  restate.  Except  as  a  matter  of  reviewing  the  case 
in  summation,  repetitions  and  rewording  of  issues  and  sub- 
issues  take  away  valuable  time  that  should  be  spent  in  support 
of  the  main  issues.  You  must  develop  the  ability  to  organize 
your  ideas  logically  to  become  an  effective  contest  debater. 

The  statement  of  issues  and  subissues  should  form  a  logical 
pattern.  Each  main  issue  should  give  direct  support  to  the 
proposition  and  each  subpoint  should  give  direct  support  to 
the  main  issue  which  it  supports.  The  construction  of  the 
brief  affords  invaluable  training  in  organizing  and  marshaling 
arguments  and  evidence  into  a  unified  whole.  But  it  requires 
considerable  practice  under  competent  supervision  to  acquire 
the  ability  to  organize  a  good  oral  argument. 

C.  Develops  an  Appreciation  for  Preparedness.— In  some 
forms  of  speech  activity,  where  the  speaker  is  not  open  to 
immediate  challenge,  there  is  a  tendency  to  do  a  minimum  of 
preparation.  Participants  in  intercollegiate  debate  must  be 
thoroughly  prepared.  It  takes  only  about  one  or  two  embar- 
rassing experiences  caused  by  inadequate  preparation  to  real- 
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ize  the  necessity  of  marshaling  all  pertinent  information  on  a 
given  topic  before  entering  a  controversy. 

D.  Develops  the  Ability  to  Influence  Human  Conduct.— 
Contest  debating  is  always  done  before  an  audience.  Some- 
times that  audience  may  be  a  single  judge;  sometimes  the 
audience  may  consist  of  thousands  of  persons  as  in  the  case  of 
radio  and  televised  debates.  In  either  event,  the  debater  is 
attempting  to  influence  human  behavior. 

The  intercollegiate  debater  should  aways  keep  in  mind  that 
he  is  attempting  to  influence  belief  and  action  through  logical 
proof.  There  is  a  tendency  in  some  situations  to  appeal  pri- 
marily to  the  emotions,  prejudices,  and  desires  of  an  audience. 
It  is  neither  wise  nor  possible  to  base  argumentative  speeches 
upon  logic  alone,  but  the  more  that  one  relies  upon  emotional 
appeal  in  an  argumentative  speech,  the  more  one  glides  into 
persuasive  speaking  which  is  not  primarily  concerned  with 
logical  argument. 

E.  Prepares  the  Student  to  Meet  Real  Situations.— 
Whether  it  is  in  the  classroom,  at  the  corner  store,  in  the 
home,  in  business,  or  in  the  professions,  there  are  many  situa- 
tions which  require  the  individual  to  defend  a  given  decision 
and  to  get  others  to  approve  that  decision.  The  intelligent 
father  will  not  only  make  a  decision  in  the  home  but  attempt 
to  defend  it;  the  effective  college  administrator  is  well  forti- 
fied with  evidence  and  argument  in  favor  of  his  conclusions; 
the  business  executive  does  not  hold  his  position  very  long 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  defend  his  orders;  the  Congressman 
is  usually  turned  out  of  office  if  he  cannot  satisfactorily  defend 
his  actions.  This  practice  of  defending  a  decision  is  inherent 
in  a  democracy.  In  this  regard,  contest  debating  is  certainly 
excellent  training  for  citizens  in  a  democracy. 

IV.  Hazards  of  Contest  Debating 

Contest  debating  has  been  criticized  almost  since  its  incep- 
tion, and  not  without  reasonable  cause.  There  are  certain 
hazards  which  lead  to  most  of  its  adverse  criticism.  What  are 
some  of  these  hazards  and  how  can  we  meet  them? 
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A.  May  Develop  the  "Win  Complex."-  -A  decision  of  one 
kind  or  another  is  usually  given  in  most  of  the  intercollegiate 
debates.  Unfortunately,  some  college  administrators  and  di- 
rectors of  debate  believe  that  a  successful  debate  season  is 
measured  by  the  number  of  wins.  Where  winning  of  debates 
is  the  chief  objective,  certain  malpractices  may  be  observed. 
For  example,  it  is  alleged  that  debaters  "manufacture"  their 
evidence;  that  coaches  engage  only  those  judges  known  to 
favor  them  regardless  of  the  merits  of  their  debaters;  and  that 
high  prices  paid  for  judges  will  guarantee  winning  teams.  It 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  prove  the  existence  of  these 
malpractices,  but  many  persons  contend  that  they  do  exist. 

Such  practices  are  not  inherent  in  contest  debating;  they 
are  the  by-product  of  the  emphasis  placed  upon  winning.  The 
objectives  should  be  proficiency  and  skill  in  argument.  If  these 
objectives  are  maintained,  any  team  will  win  a  good  share  of 
its  debates.  Even  if  they  do  not,  debate  teams  should  be 
judged  upon  their  merit  and  not  upon  the  number  of  debates 
thev  have  won. 

B.  May  Develop  Contentiousness.— It  is  not  unusual  to 
find  persons  trained  in  intercollegiate  debate  who  argue  for 
the  sake  of  argument;  who  are  prone  to  argue  on  either  side 
of  a  proposition  just  to  display  their  abilitv.  All  of  us  have 
probably  met  such  persons,  but  not  all  of  them  whom  we 
know  have  had  training  in  intercollegiate  debate.  Neverthe- 
less, improper  training  in  debate  may  develop  this  trait. 

The  insistence  of  many  debate  coaches  that  students  must 
argue  both  sides  of  a  proposition  is  probably  a  major  factor  in 
developing  contentiousness.  It  is  essential  that  participants  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  all  arguments  both  pro  and  con, 
but  the  student  should  be  permitted  to  debate  the  side  of  his 
choice. 

C.  May  Develop  Intellectual  Dishonesty.— It  is  a  com- 
mon practice  to  have  the  same  students  debate,  at  different 
times,  both  the  affirmative  and  negative  side  of  a  proposition. 
Many  persons  believe  that  this  practice  develops  intellectual 
dishonesty.  Theodore  Roosevelt  emphasized  this  point.   It  is 
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contended  that  this  practice  makes  the  debater  argue  against 
his  own  convictions. 

It  is  not  a  good  policy  to  compel  students  to  argue  both 
sides  of  a  proposition.  However,  during  the  early  stages  of 
investigation  it  is  usually  good  practice  to  have  students  ex- 
plore and  develop  arguments  both  for  and  against  specific 
proposals.  Limited  practice  of  debating  both  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion is  desirable.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  find  the  weakness 
of  the  affirmative  is  to  discover  the  strong  points  of  the  nega- 
tive. But  once  a  student  has  reached  a  real  conviction,  he 
should  not  be  compelled  to  argue  against  it. 

D.  May  Make  the  Poor  Case  Appear  the  Better.— This 
hazard  in  contest  debating  is  a  real  one,  but  no  less  real  in 
almost  any  speech  situation.  It  simply  means  that  the  person 
who  possesses  abundant  knowledge  on  the  subject  and  who  is 
more  skilful  in  presenting  his  arguments  can  make  the  weak 
case  appear  to  be  the  better.  Hence,  some  very  skilful  debaters 
can  win  debates  regardless  of  the  side  they  choose  to  support. 

It  is  unfortunate,  perhaps,  that  the  poor  case  can  be  made 
to  appear  the  better.  And  to  say  that  such  is  the  situation  in 
real  life  does  not  mitigate  the  evil.  The  only  answer  is  that 
debaters  who  are  properly  trained  in  the  art  of  debate  can 
detect  and  expose  those  who  make  the  poor  case  appear  the 
better.  In  other  words,  if  this  hazard  is  to  be  met,  all  debaters 
must  be  thoroughly  prepared  to  discuss  a  question  and  must 
develop  superior  skill  in  the  use  of  argument. 


V.  Glossary  of  Debate  Terminology 

The  growth  of  contest  debating  has  been  accompanied  by 
the  development  of  terms  peculiar  to  debate.  A  knowledge 
of  some  of  these  should  help  to  avoid  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing. 

A.  Proposition.— A  proposition  is  a  declarative  statement 
setting  forth  the  specific  proposal  which  must  be  affirmed  by 
the  affirmative  and  denied  by  the  negative. 
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B.  Counterproposal.— A  counterproposal  is  a  plan  pre- 
sented by  the  negative  as  a  superior  substitute  for  the  affirma- 
tive proposal  to  remove  the  evils  of  the  present  system.  When 
the  negative  present  a  countcrplan,  they  usually  admit  the 
evils  of  the  present  system,  but  contend  that  they  have  a  plan 
which  will  remove  those  evils  much  better  than  the  affirmative 
proposal.  Let  us  assume  that  you  arc  debating  the  negative 
of  the  proposition  Resolved,  That  the  State  of  Nebraska 
should  increase  the  state  income  tax.  You  believe  that  the 
state  needs  more  revenue  but  that  it  should  be  obtained  from 
additional  property  taxes  rather  than  an  increase  in  the  income 
tax.  Your  plan  is  a  counterproposal  because  it  proposes  to  do 
the  same  thing  that  the  affirmative  proposal  does,  but  by  an 
entirely  different  method. 

C.  Proof.— The  term  "proof"  is  used  loosely  to  mean  either 
evidence  or  reasoning.  The  expression  "He  did  not  offer  any 
proof/'  is  heard  frequently.  The  user  of  that  expression  usually 
means  that  the  speaker  did  not  offer  any  evidence  or  reasons 
to  support  his  conclusion.  Proof  really  consists  of  both  evi- 
dence and  argument.  To  offer  proof  of  a  point  one  must  offer 
evidence  and  draw  an  inference  from  the  evidence.  The  whole 
process  is  called  proof. 

D.  Status  Quo.— The  term  "status  quo"  means  the  condi- 
tions that  exist  at  the  present  time.  If  a  proposition  for  debate 
is  worded  properly,  the  affirmative  always  proposes  a  change 
from  the  status  quo.  The  affirmative  of  the  proposition  Re- 
solved, That  the  non-Communist  nations  of  the  world  should 
establish  a  federal  union,  is  compelled  to  advocate  a  change 
from  the  status  of  the  present  relationship  among  the  non- 
Communist  nations.  The  negative  of  such  a  proposition  may 
or  may  not  defend  the  status  quo,  depending  upon  the  type  of 
negative  case  it  chooses  to  defend.  The  types  of  negative  cases 
will  be  discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 

E.  Case.— The  term  "case,"  as  it  is  used  in  debate,  refers 
to  all  arguments  presented  by  either  the  affirmative  or  the 
negative  in  their  constructive  speeches.   When  the  construe- 
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tive  arguments  are  complete,  we  should  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  entire  position  of  the  respective  teams.  There 
is  a  generally  accepted  rule  in  debate  that  no  new  arguments 
can  be  presented  in  the  rebuttal  speeches.  The  arguments 
upon  which  both  teams  propose  to  defend  their  positions  must 
be  presented  in  the  constructive  speeches. 

F.  Prima  Facie  Case.— Strictly  speaking,  a  prima  facie  case 
is  any  case  presented  by  the  affirmative  which  if  unanswered 
will  stand.  If  the  affirmative  presents  only  one  of  six  possible 
issues  involved  in  a  problem  and  the  negative  does  not  suc- 
cessfully answer  that  one  issue,  the  affirmative  has  established 
a  prima  facie  case.  The  usual  prima  facie  case  consists  of  three 
or  four  main  issues.  If  the  affirmative  presents  only  one  main 
issue,  the  negative  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  demonstrate 
that  the  affirmative  has  not  presented  adequate  support  of  the 
proposition.  Suppose  an  affirmative  team  tried  to  establish  a 
case  for  federal  aid  to  education  by  simply  pointing  out  that 
there  was  a  need  for  federal  aid.  The  negative  might  admit 
that  there  was  a  need  for  federal  aid  but  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  administer  such  a  plan.  Technically,  the  affirma- 
tive should  lose  the  debate  because  the  prima  facie  case  was 
admitted  by  the  negative.  In  addition,  the  negative,  it  is 
assumed,  established  the  fact  that  the  affirmative  had  to  de- 
bate another  issue  in  order  to  establish  a  satisfactory  affirma- 
tive case. 

G.  Burden  of  Proof.— This  term  is  used  to  designate  the 
responsibility  of  those  who  will  be  dissatisfied  if  their  pro- 
posal is  not  substituted  for  the  status  quo.  In  a  properly 
worded  proposition,  the  affirmative  always  has  the  burden  of 
proof.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  affirmative  to  prove  that 
its  plan  is  the  solution  or  the  answer  to  the  problem. 

H.  Burden  of  Rebuttal.— Once  the  affirmative  has  set  forth 
its  case  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  the  negative  must  attempt 
to  destroy  it.  That  process  is  referred  to  as  the  burden  of 
rebuttal.  The  burden  of  proof  never  shifts  to  the  negative. 
The  negative  of  a  proposition  always  has  the  burden  of 
rebuttal. 
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When  the  negative  presents  a  countcrplan,  it  is  argued  by 
some  that  it  assumes  the  burden  of  proof.  As  the  term  "bur- 
den of  proof"  is  defined  here,  the  negative  still  has  a  burden 
of  rebuttal.  The  negative  must  show  that  the  counterproposal 
is  better  than  the  affirmative  proposal;  that  is  a  burden  of 
rebuttal  and  not  a  burden  of  proof. 

I.  Rebuttal  and  Refutation.— These  two  terms  are  used  by 
some  as  though  they  were  synonymous.  There  is  no  serious 
objection  to  using  the  terms  synonymously.  However,  if  we 
do,  we  should  drop  one  of  them  from  our  debate  vocabulary. 
The  first  set  of  speeches  in  the  traditional  form  of  debate  is 
referred  to  as  the  constructive  speeches.  The  second  series  of 
speeches  is  called  the  rebuttal  speeches.  The  term  "rebuttal/' 
therefore,  is  used  to  distinguish  between  two  types  of  speeches 
in  the  traditional  debate. 

The  term  "refutation"  is  used  to  denote  the  answer  to  any 
impediment  to  logical  thinking  whether  the  answer  is  given 
as  a  part  of  the  constructive  or  rebuttal  speeches.  The  re- 
buttal speech  must  contain  nothing  but  refutatory  arguments. 
The  constructive  speech  usually  contains  nothing  but  con- 
structive arguments,  but  it  is  a  common  and  a  desirable  prac- 
tice to  intersperse  it  with  refutation.  The  distinction  between 
the  terms  "rebuttal"  and  "refutation"  should  be  clear  if  we 
keep  in  mind  that  the  former  refers  to  the  form  of  the  speech, 
while  the  latter  refers  to  the  type  of  argument. 

VI.  Building  the  Debate  Case 

The  term  "case"  refers  to  the  entire  constructive  arguments 
of  the  affirmative  or  the  negative  team.  The  type  of  case  pre- 
sented will  depend  upon  whether  it  is  affirmative  or  negative, 
and  whether  the  proposition  is  one  of  policy,  fact,  or  value. 
Let  us  consider  the  importance  of  the  brief  in  building  a  case 
and  some  general  principles  of  constructing  a  case  before  con- 
sidering those  factors. 

A.  Importance  of  the  Brief.— The  brief  is  a  preparatorv 
outline,  a  complete  survey  of  all  available  pertinent  material 
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on  the  topic  to  be  debated.  The  case  is  that  portion  of  a 
brief  which  is  necessary  to  present  on  any  given  occasion  to 
defend  one  side  of  a  proposition.  Some  authors  question  the 
value  of  the  brief  in  preparing  a  case.  Before  you  can  select 
certain  arguments  to  constitute  your  case,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  possible  arguments  pro  and  con  for  the  several  solu- 
tions to  the  problem.  In  other  words,  if  you  prepare  a  brief 
you  can  evaluate  and  judge  which  arguments  are  best.  A  case 
built  upon  any  other  basis  is  likely  to  be  a  sound  one  only  by 
accident.  You  can  not  be  discriminatory  and  selective  in 
choosing  the  issues  to  be  defended,  unless  you  have  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  possible  issues. 

B.  General  Principles.— Whether  you  are  building  an  af- 
firmative or  negative  case,  you  should  be  guided  by  at  least  two 
fundamental  principles:  (1)  the  case  should  represent  the  best 
possible  defense  for  or  against  the  proposition,  (2)  it  should 
be  composed  with  reference  to  a  specific  audience. 

Some  debaters  like  to  build  "surprise"  cases.  These  are 
usually  designed  to  win  the  debate  by  catching  the  opponent 
off  guard,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  the  best  possible  defense 
for  or  against  a  proposition.  There  is  little  merit  in  this  type 
of  case  from  the  point  of  view  of  training  persons  to  be  good 
thinkers  and  good  debaters.  The  essential  factor  in  building 
a  strong  affirmative  or  negative  argument  is  to  make  an  accu- 
rate estimate  of  the  situation,  select  those  issues  which  are 
consistent  with  your  estimate,  and  fortify  them  with  as  many 
reasons  and  as  much  evidence  as  time  will  permit. 

Concerning  the  second  general  principle,  some  debaters  do 
not  think  in  terms  of  an  audience  at  all.  That  is  one  reason 
why  so  many  debates  are  dull  and  uninteresting  and  why  very 
few  care  to  listen  to  intercollegiate  debates— at  least  in  Amer- 
ica. The  situation  is  very  different  in  Great  Britain.  Debaters, 
if  they  are  to  be  really  communicative,  must  construct  their 
cases  with  regard  for  audience  interests  and  knowledge.  De- 
bating is  a  form  of  oral  communication.  There  can  be  little 
communication  unless  the  arguments  are  geared  to  the  lis- 
teners.   That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  debaters  should 
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present  only  those  arguments  and  facts  with  which  they  know 
the  audience  will  agree;  that  is  sophistry,  not  debate.  It  simply 
means  that  your  arguments  should  be  phrased  in  terms  of  audi- 
ence interests,  not  coincide  with  them.  If  a  debater  has  facts 
that  may  be  unpleasant  for  the  audience,  he  should  present 
them  and  demonstrate  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  know  the 
facts,  no  matter  how  unpleasant  they  may  be. 

C.  The  Case  for  a  Proposition  of  Policy.— 1.  The  Affirm- 
ative Case.  The  affirmative  in  any  debate  must  establish  a 
prima  facie  case.  The  usual  issues  that  the  affirmative  on  a 
proposition  of  policy  must  present  in  order  to  establish  a  prima 
facie  case  are  four  in  number:  (a)  that  there  are  real  evils  in 
the  present  system,  (b)  that  those  evils  are  inherent,  (c)  that 
the  proposal  will  remove  those  evils,  and  (d)  that  it  is  prac- 
ticable. These  issues  are  almost  self-explanatory.  Unless  there 
are  serious  evils  in  the  present  system,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  consider  changing  from  the  status  quo.  If  the  system  of 
medical  care  in  the  United  States  is  satisfactory,  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  consider  a  new  system.  Second,  if  the  evils  in 
the  present  system  can  be  found  in  any  system  or  can  be 
remedied  without  changing  the  entire  system,  they  are  not 
inherent.  If  the  evils  are  not  inherent,  there  is  little  advantage 
in  changing  to  a  system  that  would  be  plagued  with  the  same 
problems.  If  it  could  be  established  that  bad  health  in  the 
United  States  was  due  to  the  tempo  of  the  times  and  not  to 
the  lack  of  proper  medical  care,  it  could  be  argued  that  a 
change  to  some  other  form  of  medical  care  would  still  be 
plagued  with  the  fast  tempo  of  our  civilization— the  cause  of 
bad  health.  Third,  the  affirmative  must  prove  that  the  pro- 
posal would  remove  the  evils  which  it  has  proved  are  inherent 
in  the  present  system.  Fourth,  it  must  prove  that  the  proposal 
could  be  administered  satisfactorily.  Normally,  if  the  affirma- 
tive fails  to  establish  any  one  of  those  points  of  a  prima  facie 
case,  it  fails  to  establish  a  satisfactory  defense  of  the  propo- 
sition. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  for  the  affirmative  to  present  those 
four  issues  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  in  order  to 
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establish  a  prima  facie  case,  but  it  is  usually  wise  to  do  so.  If 
the  affirmative  elected  to  present  a  case  based  upon  two  of 
those  four  issues,  it  exposes  its  analysis  of  the  problem  to 
attack  by  the  negative.  If  the  negative  can  establish  that  one 
of  the  issues  which  the  affirmative  has  failed  to  consider  is  a 
vital  and  inherent  issue  of  the  problem,  the  affirmative  has  not 
established  a  prima  facie  case.  It  is  usually  good  practice  to 
build  an  affirmative  case  on  a  proposition  of  policy  around  the 
four  issues  suggested  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  section. 

2.  The  Negative  Case.  There  are  several  types  of  cases 
that  the  negative  team  may  use.  The  specific  type  will  depend 
upon  the  estimate  of  the  situation  and  upon  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  possible  issues  in  the  debate.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  if  the  negative  in  any  debate  succeeds  in 
proving  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  one  of  the  affirmative 
issues  is  not  acceptable,  the  affirmative  fails  to  establish  a 
prima  facie  case.  In  general,  it  is  good  practice  for  the  negative 
to  concentrate  upon  the  weakest  issue  or  issues  of  the  affirma- 
tive case.  What  are  some  of  the  possible  ways  that  the  nega- 
tive may  do  this? 

a.  Defense  of  the  present  system.  The  negative  estimate  of 
the  situation  may  indicate  that  the  best  possible  case  is  to 
defend  the  present  system.  Consequently,  it  will  concentrate 
all  constructive  effort  on  the  issue  that  the  present  system  is 
satisfactory,  that  there  is  no  need  for  the  affirmative  proposal. 
In  the  average  intercollegiate  debate,  this  is  not  usually  a 
desirable  case  because  propositions  are  ordinarily  selected  on 
the  premise  that  there  is  a  reasonable  basis  for  changing  the 
present  system.  Despite  that  fact,  the  negative  analysis  may 
indicate  that  this  is  the  best  possible  case. 

b.  Remedy  of  the  present  system.  A  common  type  of  nega- 
tive case  in  intercollegiate  debate  circles  is  the  "repairs"  case, 
or  the  remedy  of  the  present  system.  If  the  negative  analysis 
of  the  problem  indicates  that  this  defense  is  the  best  one,  at 
least  three  issues  must  be  established:  (1)  that  the  evils  are 
not  inherent  in  the  present  system,  (2)  that  it  is  possible  to 
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remedy  the  evils,  and  (3)  that  the  repairs  of  the  present  system 
will  achieve  the  same  objectives  as  the  affirmative  hopes  to 
achieve  by  substituting  an  entirely  new  system. 

When  a  repairs  case  is  presented  by  the  negative,  it  should 
be  clear  that  the  case  is  really  a  remedy  of  the  present  system 
and  not  a  countcrplan.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine 
at  what  point  repairs  turn  into  a  countcrplan.  If  all  major 
elements  of  the  present  system  are  altered,  the  plan  is  really 
a  counterproposal  and  not  a  remedy  of  the  status  quo.  Repairs 
must  be  made  within  the  structure  of  the  present  system. 
Serious  alterations  in  that  structure  make  the  plan  a  counter- 
proposal. 

c.  The  counter  plan.  When  the  negative  estimate  of  the 
problem  indicates  that  the  evils  in  the  present  system  make 
the  adoption  of  a  new  system  imperative,  the  negative  may 
offer  a  new  solution.  This  new  plan  must  be  different  from 
the  present  system  and  it  must  be  essentially  different  from 
the  affirmative  proposal.  If  it  is  not  different  in  both  of  these 
respects,  it  is  not  a  counterplan. 

If  the  negative  select  this  type  of  case,  it  must  either  admit 
the  evils  set  forth  by  the  affirmative  or  point  out  that  those 
evils  are  not  the  real  evils  and  set  forth  what  it  believes  the 
real  evils  to  be.  In  addition,  the  negative  must  prove  that  its 
proposal  will  remove  these  evils  more  effectively  than  the 
affirmative  plan.  It  must  also  be  prepared  to  prove  that  evils 
that  might  arise  from  the  implementation  of  its  proposal  are 
neither  as  bad  as  the  evils  of  the  present  system  nor  as  bad  as 
those  that  might  arise  from  the  affirmative  proposal. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  a  counterplan  is  a  difficult  case 
for  the  negative.  It  should  be  used  only  when  either  or  both 
of  the  following  conditions  exist:  (1)  the  evils  in  the  present 
system  are  so  bad  that  something  must  be  done  about  them, 
or  (2)  that  the  affirmative  proposal  is  obviously  not  the  most 
effective  method  of  removing  the  evils. 

d.  Refutatory  case.  The  refutatory  case  consists  of  destroy- 
ing any  one  of  or  all  the  issues  presented  bv  the  affirmative. 
If  the  affirmative  presents  but  one  issue,  the  negative  will 
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spend  the  entire  debate  refuting  that  one  issue.  If  the  affirma- 
tive presents  two  or  more  issues,  the  negative  may  spend  the 
entire  debate  refuting  all  or  several  of  the  issues.  It  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  negative  does  not  present  construc- 
tive argument  in  a  refutatory  case.  The  only  object  is  to  de- 
stroy what  the  affirmative  presents. 

The  refutatory  case  should  be  used  only  when  an  analysis 
of  the  problem  indicates  that  one  or  more  of  the  affirmative 
issues  is  untenable  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt.  Sometimes 
this  defense  is  used  by  the  negative  as  a  matter  of  strategy. 
That  is,  the  negative,  realizing  that  it  can  destroy  one  issue  of 
the  affirmative  case,  may  concentrate  on  a  particular  issue.  If 
the  affirmative  team  is  not  thoroughly  prepared  on  all  issues, 
this  strategy  may  work.  It  may  win  debates  but  it  does  not 
produce  good  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  debaters.  It  places 
a  premium  upon  the  weakness  of  the  opposing  debaters  with- 
out advancing  a  real  solution  of  the  problem.  Such  practice 
is  frowned  upon  in  most  intercollegiate  debate  circles. 

D.  The  Case  for  the  Proposition  of  Fact.— 1.  The  Af- 
firmative Case.  The  affirmative,  a  proposition  of  fact  which 
is  properly  worded,  is  advocating  a  change  from  the  status  quo. 
In  the  proposition  Resolved,  That  Smith  stole  the  automobile, 
the  assumption  is  that  Smith  did  not  steal  the  automobile.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  affirmative  to  prove  that  he  did.  In 
other  words,  the  affirmative  must  attempt  to  change  the  as- 
sumed status  of  Smith's  relationship  to  the  stolen  automobile. 

The  type  of  affirmative  case  for  a  proposition  of  fact  will 
depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  nature  of  the  fact  under 
consideration.  Since  facts  may  deal  with  the  classification  of 
objects,  the  occurrence  of  acts,  the  connection  of  events,  or 
the  existence  of  things,  we  may  have  a  proposition  dealing 
with  any  one  of  these  categories. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  affirmative  case  should  be  an 
analysis  of  the  essential  attributes  of  the  fact.  Suppose  we  are 
debating  the  proposition  Resolved,  That  Jones  is  guilty  of 
treason.  There  must  be  agreement  on  the  essential  attributes 
of  what  constitutes  treason.   Fortunately,  the  law  establishes 
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those  attributes.  A  major  portion  of  the  affirmative  case  will 
consist  of  presenting  evidence  and  argument  to  prove  that 
Jones  has  those  attributes.  Again,  if  wc  are  debating  the 
proposition  Resolved,  That  Germany  was  the  aggressor  in 
World  War  II,  it  is  necessary  to  agree  upon  the  attributes  of 
an  "aggressor."  The  affirmative  must  prove  that  the  acts  of 
Germany  coincide  with  the  attributes  of  an  "aggressor." 

2.  The  Negative  Case.  Both  the  affirmative  and  negative 
must  agree  upon  the  essential  attributes  of  the  fact  in  the 
proposition.  The  negative  case  will  be  composed  of  evidence 
and  argument  to  prove  that  those  elements  do  not  exist  in  the 
fact  under  consideration.  For  example,  the  negative  must 
prove  in  the  illustration  used  in  the  preceding  paragraph  that 
Germany  did  not  commit  acts  that  classify  her  as  the  ag- 
gressor. 

E.  The  Case  for  the  Proposition  of  Value.— 1.  The  Af- 
firmative Case.  The  affirmative  case  for  a  proposition  of 
value  does  not  differ  substantially  from  that  used  for  the 
proposition  of  fact.  The  proposition  of  value  expresses  an 
evaluative  judgment  concerning  persons  or  institutions.  Both 
the  affirmative  and  the  negative  must  agree  upon  the  criteria 
of  evaluation.  The  affirmative  must  prove  that  those  criteria 
exist  in  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  proposition.  Sup- 
pose we  are  debating  the  proposition  Resolved,  That  chain 
stores  are  detrimental.  There  must  be  agreement  between  the 
affirmative  and  the  negative  as  to  what  constitutes  "detri- 
mental/' and  the  affirmative  must  prove  that  chain  stores 
possess  those  attributes. 

2.  The  Negative  Case.  The  negative  case  for  a  proposition 
of  value  should  consist  primarily  of  evidence  and  argument  to 
prove  that  the  criteria  of  evaluation  concerning  the  proposi- 
tion under  consideration  do  not  exist  or  exist  in  a  limited  form 
only.  In  the  example  cited  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
negative  must  prove  that  chain  stores  do  not  possess  the 
detrimental  attributes. 
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VII.  Summary 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  introduce  the 
reader  to  the  field  of  intercollegiate  debate.  It  is  not  only  nec- 
essary to  solve  problems  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  project  or 
to  get  others  to  agree  that  your  solution  is  the  most  acceptable 
one.  Training  in  intercollegiate  debate  provides  an  excellent 
training  in  both  endeavors. 

There  are  many  values  and  many  pitfalls  in  the  training 
received  from  intercollegiate  debate.  Among  the  values  should 
be  included  the  following:   (1)  improved  ability  to  analyze, 

(2)  improved  ability  to  organize,  (3)  an  appreciation  for  pre- 
paredness, (4)  improved  ability  to  influence  human  conduct, 
and  (5)  preparation  for  real  life  situations.  Some  of  the  pit- 
falls which  can  be  avoided  by  proper  training  are  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  the  student  may  develop  a  win  complex,  (2)  he  may 
become  contentious,  and  (3)  he  may  develop  intellectual 
dishonesty. 

Building  the  constructive  case  is  a  basic  responsibility  for 
either  the  affirmative  or  negative  team.  Several  factors  are 
important  in  constructing  either  the  affirmative  or  negative 
case:  (1)  one  should  understand  debate  terminology,  (2)  one 
should  appreciate  the  value  of  the  brief  in  building  a  case,  and 

(3)  one  should  know  whether  the  proposition  is  one  of  policy, 
fact,  or  value. 

PROBLEMS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Conduct  a  two-man  debate  followed  by  an  open  forum  on 
the  proposition  Resolved,  That  intercollegiate  debating  should  he 
abolished.  The  obvious  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to  point  out  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  intercollegiate  debating. 

2.  Review  a  traditional  two-man  debate  in  the  University  De- 
baters Annual.  How  many  of  the  terms  explained  in  the  section 
of  this  chapter  titled  "Glossary  of  Debate  Terms"  were  used? 
Were  there  any  terms  used  in  the  debate  that  are  not  included  in 
the  glossary? 

3.  Review  two  or  three  traditional  debates  in  the  University  De- 
baters1 Annual.  What  kind  of  case  did  the  affirmative  present? 
What  type  of  case  did  the  negative  present? 
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4.  Prepare  a  written  analysis  of  one  of  the  debates  selected  in 
Problem  3  in  which  you  answer  the  following  questions:  (a)  Did 
the  affirmative  present  a  prima  facie  case?  (h)  In  what  ways 
would  you  improve  the  affirmative  case?  (c)  Did  the  negative 
present  the  best  type  of  case?  (d)  How  would  you  have  improved 
the  type  of  case  they  used?  (e)  Could  they  have  used  other  types 
of  negative  cases  with  equal  success? 

5.  Study  a  recent  intercollegiate  debate  reported  in  the  Univer- 
sity Debaters'  Annual.  Make  an  outline  of  the  affirmative  and 
negative  contentions,  and  the  resultant  issues.  Evaluate  their 
selection  of  issues. 


Chapter   1 8 
TYPES  OF  DEBATE 

Directors  of  intercollegiate  debate  are  continually  seeking 
new  types  of  debate.  Since  the  inception  of  intercollegiate 
debating  on  a  large  scale  in  this  country,  many  new  types  have 
emerged.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  explain  the  pro- 
cedures and  to  set  forth  some  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  each  type. 

I.  Traditional  Types 

There  are  at  least  three  traditional  or  common  types  of 
debate:  the  one-man  team,  the  two-man  team,  and  the  three- 
man  team.  Since  procedures  and  methods  differ  to  some  ex- 
tent, it  is  desirable  to  discuss  each  type  separately. 

A.  The  One-Man  Team.— In  this  debate  one  person  pre- 
sents the  affirmative  and  another  person  presents  the  negative 
of  the  proposition.  This  is  a  common  type  of  debate  found 
in  the  classroom  and  on  the  public  platform.  The  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates  were  of  this  order.  The  Dewey-Stassen  debate 
during  the  Republican  presidential  campaign  of  1948  is  an- 
other example  of  the  one-man  team  debate.  Norman  Thomas, 
an  outstanding  political  thinker,  has  appeared  in  several  such 
debates  during  his  long  political  career. 

1.  Procedure.  The  usual  procedure  is  to  have  the  affirma- 
tive case  presented  by  the  person  affirming  the  proposition. 
The  negative  then  presents  his  constructive  as  well  as  rebuttal 
arguments.  The  affirmative  speaker  closes  the  debate  with  a 
rebuttal  speech. 

The  time  allotted  for  each  speaker  in  constructive  and  re- 
buttal speeches  will  vary  with  the  circumstances  under  which 
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the  debate  is  conducted.  For  classroom  practice,  the  usual 
procedure  is  to  allow  the  affirmative  ten  minutes  for  the  con- 
structive speech,  fifteen  minutes  for  the  negative  constructive 
and  rebuttal  speech,  and  five  minues  for  the  closing  rebuttal 
speech  by  the  affirmative.  The  length  of  the  speeches  for  pub- 
lic performances,  whether  intercollegiate  or  otherwise,  is  usu- 
ally extended  considerably. 

2.  Duties  of  the  Affirmative  Speaker.  The  affirmative 
speaker  must  not  only  introduce  the  proposition  for  debate 
but  also  present  the  entire  constructive  case.  It  is  usually  good 
practice  for  the  contestants  to  agree  upon  the  definition  of 
terms  and  the  limitations  of  issues  before  the  actual  contest. 
If  this  is  not  done,  the  affirmative  speaker  may  spend  most  of 
his  time  in  clarifying  the  proposition  and  thus  never  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  issues  involved. 

The  affirmative  speaker  must  present  a  prima  facie  case— a 
case  that  will  stand  if  not  answered.  This  usually  means,  with 
reference  to  a  proposition  of  policy,  that  the  affirmative  must 
establish  a  need  for  a  change  from  the  present  policy  and  that 
the  affirmative  proposal  meets  that  need.  In  a  proposition  of 
fact  or  value,  certain  criteria  or  attributes  must  be  agreed  upon 
as  the  basic  elements  of  the  disputed  fact  or  value.  The  af- 
firmative speaker  must  prove  that  those  attributes  exist.  In  a 
debate  on  the  proposition  Resolved,  That  the  college  news- 
paper is  inimical  to  the  interest  of  the  college,  the  contestants 
must  agree  upon  specific  criteria  of  evaluation,  and  the  affirma- 
tive must  prove  that  the  college  newspaper  does  not  fulfil  those 
criteria.  The  affirmative  responsibility  in  rebuttal  is  to  defend 
against  the  major  attacks  upon  its  constructive  case.  Those 
attacks  may  be  direct  challenges  made  by  the  negative  in  his 
rebuttal  speech  or  by  constructive  arguments  presented  by  the 
negative  which  in  essence  destroy  the  affirmative  case. 

3.  Duties  of  the  Negative  Speaker.  The  negative  may 
choose  to  present  any  one  of  the  types  of  negative  cases  dis- 
cussed in  the  previous  chapter.  In  actual  practice,  however,  it 
is  desirable  for  him  to  clash  directly  with  the  issue  or  issues 
presented  by  the  affirmative.   If  the  negative  speaker  does  not 
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choose  this  type  of  case,  the  debate  may  result  in  two  speeches 
on  the  same  proposition  but  with  little  actual  clash  of  argu- 
ment. 

4.  Advantages  of  the  One-Man  Team  Debate.  It  is  ideal 
for  bringing  together  outstanding  antagonists  on  problems  of 
vital  interest.  Perhaps  no  other  type  of  debate  could  have 
brought  the  slave  issues  and  arguments  before  the  public  more 
vitally  than  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  While  President 
Truman  and  General  MacArthur  did  not  meet  in  actual  de- 
bate, the  arguments  which  they  presented  as  independent 
speakers  concerning  the  Korean  War  crystallized  the  thinking 
of  many  Americans. 

The  author  has  also  found  the  one-man  team  debates  to  be 
an  effective  method  of  introducing  unskilled  debaters  to  the 
forms  and  techniques  of  argument.  Each  speaker  is  respon- 
sible for  his  own  case.  It  is  easier  to  teach  the  fundamental 
principles  of  argument  when  the  speaker  has  no  colleague  to 
whom  he  can  shift  responsibilities. 

5.  Disadvantages  of  the  One-Man  Team  Debate.  Con- 
test debate  should  teach  cooperation  and  teamwork.  Since 
the  contestants  in  this  type  of  debate  have  no  colleague,  it  is 
difficult  to  acquire  skill  in  working  with  others. 

If  one-man  team  debates  were  used  exclusively  in  the  class- 
room, it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  consider  propositions 
dealing  with  major  problems.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  train- 
ing and  experience  of  the  average  college  student,  and  the  lim- 
ited time  the  student  has  for  preparation,  one  student  can  not 
prepare  adequately  for  a  proposition  of  wide  scope. 

B.  The  Two-Man  Team  Debate.— The  most  common 
intercollegiate  debate  today  is  composed  of  two  affirmative 
and  two  negative  speakers. 

1.  Procedure.  The  speeches  of  the  two-man  debate,  as  in 
other  types  of  traditional  debates,  are  the  constructive  and  the 
rebuttal  speeches.  The  speeches  are  given  in  the  following 
order:   (1)  the  first  affirmative  constructive  speech,   (2)  the 
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first  negative  constructive  speech,  (3)  the  second  affirmative 
constructive  speech,  (4)  the  second  negative  constructive 
speech,  (5)  the  first  negative  rebuttal  speech,  (6)  the  fust 
affirmative  rebuttal  speech,  (7)  the  second  negative  rebuttal 
speech,  and  (8)  the  second  affirmative  rebuttal  speech. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  affirmative  opens  the  con- 
structive speeches,  but  the  negative  opens  the  rebuttal  scries. 
Thus,  the  affirmative  opens  and  closes  the  debate.  It  is  argued 
by  some  that  this  procedure  gives  the  affirmative  an  advan- 
tage, but  the  advantage  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  it  is  always 
advocating  a  change  from  the  status  quo,  regardless  of  the 
proposition  being  debated.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
team  proposing  a  change  from  the  status  quo  has  a  more 
difficult  task  than  the  team  defending  the  present  conditions 
or  defending  some  alternative  plan.  Thus,  any  advantage  that 
the  affirmative  may  have  by  opening  and  closing  the  debate  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  assumption  of  the  burden  of  proof. 

The  time  allotted  to  each  speaker  will  vary  with  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  debate  is  being  held.  The  usual  time 
limit  for  each  constructive  speech  is  ten  minutes  and  for  each 
rebuttal  speech  five  minutes.  It  is  a  frequent  custom  to  allow 
five  or  ten  minutes  between  constructive  and  rebuttal  speeches 
to  give  each  team  time  to  prepare  for  the  rebuttal. 

2.  Duties  of  the  Affirmative  Team.  Where  two  speakers 
present  the  case  for  the  affirmative,  there  must  be  definite 
planning  and  thinking  together  if  a  unified  and  coherent  case 
is  to  be  presented.  The  speakers  must  agree  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  proposition,  upon  the  issues  that  each  will 
present,  and  upon  areas  of  defense  and  attack  in  rebuttal. 

The  issues  that  the  affirmative  team  presents  will  vary  with 
the  nature  and  the  type  of  the  proposition.  When  debating 
a  proposition  of  policy,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  have  the 
first  affirmative  present  the  interpretation  of  the  proposition 
and  to  prove  that  there  is  a  need  for  the  proposed  change.  The 
second  affirmative  usually  proves  that  the  proposal  is  bene- 
ficial and  practicable.  The  duties  outlined  here  are  usually 
sufficient  to  establish  a  prima  facie  case. 
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The  duty  of  the  affirmative  team  in  refutation  is  to  defend 
the  constructive  case  against  attacks  by  the  negative.  The 
affirmative  must  have  a  plan  of  refutation.  There  are  at  least 
two  plans  that  may  be  used.  The  first  method  may  be  called 
the  "man  to  man"  defense.1  This  method  consists  of  the  first 
affirmative  answering  the  charges  of  the  first  negative  in  his 
constructive  and  rebuttal  speeches,  and  the  second  affirmative 
defending  the  affirmative  case  by  answering  charges  of  the  sec- 
ond negative  in  his  constructive  and  rebuttal  speeches.  An- 
other method  called  the  "zone"  method  is  probably  a  more 
effective  procedure.  Here  the  members  of  the  affirmative  team 
agree  to  defend  certain  issues.  Any  negative  arguments, 
whether  constructive  or  rebuttal,  that  tend  to  destroy  those 
issues  are  defended  according  to  the  prearranged  affirmative 
plan.  This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  making  each  speaker  a 
specialist  on  specific  issues. 

3.  Duties  of  the  Negative.  The  negative  must  decide 
what  type  of  negative  case  it  chooses  to  present.  It  may  defend 
the  status  quo,  advocate  repairs  of  the  status  quo,  offer  a 
counterplan,  or  offer  a  refutatory  case.  Whatever  case  is  used, 
the  members  of  the  negative  team  must  make  a  division  of 
labors  between  them.  That  is,  they  must  decide  upon  what 
issues  they  intend  to  support  and  who  will  support  them. 

The  duties  of  the  negative  in  refutation  are  similar  to  the 
duties  of  the  affirmative.  The  negative  must  decide  what  plan 
it  will  use.  It  should  always  keep  in  mind  that  if  it  can  raise 
a  serious  doubt  about  any  one  of  the  major  issues  presented 
by  the  affirmative,  it  prevents  the  affirmative  from  establish- 
ing a  case. 

4.  Advantages  of  the  Two-Man  Team.  The  two-man 
team  permits  the  discussion  of  a  proposition  that  is  reasonably 
wide  in  scope.  Both  speakers  must  know  the  entire  case,  but 
each  person  has  approximately  half  the  case  to  present  and 
defend.  Each  speaker  has  an  opportunity  to  investigate  spe- 
cific issues  very  thoroughly. 

1  James  M.  O'Neill  and  James  H.  McBurney,  The  Working  Principles  of 
Argument  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1932),  p.  362. 
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There  is  the  obvious  advantage  of  giving  more  students  ;m 
opportunity  to  participate  in  eontest  debating.  That  is  an 
important  point  because  one  of  the  objectives  of  an  intercolle- 
giate debate  program  is  to  provide  training  for  as  many  as 
possible. 

Another  value  of  the  two-man  team  is  that  if  the  team 
wishes  to  be  effective,  the  members  must  work  together.  This 
factor  of  teamwork  and  cooperation  is  an  important  part  of 
the  training  for  individuals  in  a  democracy. 

5.  Disadvantages  of  the  TwoMan  Team.  There  are  few, 
if  any,  inherent  weaknesses  of  the  two-man  team  in  intercol- 
legiate debating.  Any  limitations  are  limitations  of  the  tradi- 
tional style  of  debate.  For  example,  this  method  of  debate 
is  not  as  interesting  for  the  audience  as  some  other  types  which 
will  be  discussed  in  subsequent  pages.  It  is  more  difficult  for 
the  speakers  in  traditional  debates  to  hold  attention.  Each 
speaker  has  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  which  he  must  keep  the 
audience  interested.  The  longer  the  speech,  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  hold  attention.  Changes  of  stimuli  are  essential 
to  maintain  audience  interest  and  attention. 

C.  The  Three-Man  Team.— The  three-man  team  has  al- 
most disappeared  from  intercollegiate  debating  circles.  It  was 
very  popular  during  the  1920's  and  1930's. 

1.  Procedure.  The  procedure  for  the  three-man  team  does 
not  differ  materially  from  the  procedure  followed  in  the  two- 
man  team  debate.  Instead  of  four  constructive  and  rebuttal 
speeches,  there  are  six  constructive  and  six  rebuttal  speeches. 
The  time  limit  is  usually  ten  minutes  and  five  minutes  respec- 
tively. In  many  instances,  the  three-man  team  debates  are 
really  two-man  team  encounters  with  eight  instead  of  six 
rebuttal  speeches;  the  last  affirmative  and  negative  constructive 
speeches  are  frequently  largely  refutatory.  The  procedure  in 
rebuttal  speeches  differs  little  from  that  used  in  the  two-man 
team,  but  three  men  share  the  responsibilities. 

2.  Advantages  of  the  Three-Man  Team.  There  are  at 
least  two  advantages  of  the  three-man  team.  First,  the  greater 
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length  of  time  permits  the  teams  to  present  a  more  detailed 
case  for  or  against  the  proposition.  Second,  assuming  that  the 
number  of  debates  during  a  season  is  not  reduced,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  three-man  team  provides  training  for  more  students 
than  the  two-man  team. 

3.  Disadvantages  of  the  Three-Man  Team.  The  common 
objection  to  the  three-man  team  debates  is  that  they  are  too 
long.  In  some  cases,  this  objection  is  met  by  maintaining  the 
same  length  of  constructive  speeches  but  limiting  each  side 
to  one  rebuttal  speech  of  five  minutes.  In  other  cases  the 
length  of  both  the  constructive  speeches  and  the  rebuttal 
speeches  was  reduced.  These  objections  finally  led  to  the  vir- 
tual abandonment  of  the  three-man  team. 

D.  Variations  of  the  Traditional  Types  of  Debate.— 
There  are  many  variations  of  the  two-man  and  the  three-man 
debates.  Most  frequently  they  occur  in  the  rebuttal  proce- 
dure. Sometimes  it  is  agreed  to  have  but  one  rebuttal  speech 
for  each  team.  Another  variation  uses  the  time  allotted  for 
rebuttal  speeches  as  a  period  of  cross-examination.  Still  an- 
other variation  is  to  have  the  regular  debate  followed  by  two 
panel  speakers  who  analyze  the  debate.  Of  course  an  open 
forum  may  follow  any  of  the  traditional  debates.  All  the  varia- 
tions stimulate  interest  and  provide  a  diversity  of  training  for 
the  student. 


II.  The  Cross-Question  Debate 

The  cross-question  debate  was  one  of  the  first  variations  to 
be  developed.  It  was  first  used  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
and  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  Oregon  style  of  debate.2 

A.  Procedure.— It  is  essentially  a  variation  of  the  traditional 
two-  or  three-man  debate.  The  usual  procedure  is  as  follows: 

1.    The  first  affirmative  speaker  presents  the  case  for  the 
affirmative.  Time— ten  minutes. 

2  J.  S.  Gray,  "The  Oregon  Plan  of  Debating/'  Ouarterly  Journal  of  Speech 
Education,  XII  (April,  1926),  pp.  175-79. 
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2.  The  first  negative  speaker  presents  the  ease  for  the  nega- 
tive. Time— ten  minutes. 

3.  The  first  affirmative  speaker  is  cross-examined  by  the  sec- 
ond negative  speaker.   Time— ten  minutes. 

4.  The  first  negative  speaker  is  cross-examined  by  the  second 
affirmative  speaker.  Time— ten  minutes. 

5.  The  second  negative  speaker  presents  refutation  to  the 
entire  affirmative  case  and  summarizes  the  negative  argu- 
ments. Time— ten  minutes. 

6.  The  second  affirmative  speaker  presents  refutation  and 
summarizes  the  affirmative  case. 

Another  variation  of  the  Oregon  debate  is  illustrated  by  the 
one  between  the  University  of  Michigan  and  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.3 

1.  The  first  affirmative  speaker  presents  the  affirmative  case. 
Time— ten  minutes. 

2.  The  first  affirmative  speaker  is  cross-examined  by  the  sec- 
ond negative  speaker.  Time— five  minutes. 

3.  Questions  from  the  audience  are  put  to  the  members  of 
the  affirmative  team.  Time— five  minutes. 

4.  The  first  negative  speaker  presents  the  negative  case. 
Time— ten  minutes. 

5.  The  second  affirmative  cross-examines  the  first  negative. 
Time— ten  minutes. 

6.  Questions  from  the  audience  are  put  to  the  members  of 
the  negative  team.  Time— five  minutes. 

7.  The  second  negative  summarizes  the  negative  case.  Time- 
three  minutes. 

8.  The  second  affirmative  summarizes  the  affirmative  case. 
Time— three  minutes. 

Still  another  variation  is  the  debate  between  the  University 
of  Missouri  and  the  University  of  Iowa.4  The  following  proce- 
dure was  used. 

1.  The  first  affirmative  speaker  presents  the  affirmative  case. 
Time— ten  minutes. 

3  University  Debaters'  Annual  1948-1949  (New  York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  1949),  pp.  79-115. 

4  University  Debaters  Annual,  1946-1947  (New  York:  The  H.  \V.  Wilson 
Co.,  1947),  pp.  125-64. 
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2.  The   first   negative   speaker  presents   the   negative   case. 
Time — ten  minutes. 

3.  Cross-examination  period  in  which  the  negative  questions 
the  affirmative  and  the  affirmative  questions  the  negative. 

4.  The  second  negative  summarizes  the  negative  case.  Time- 
five  minutes. 

5.  The  second  affirmative  summarizes  the  case  for  the  affirma- 
tive. Time— five  minutes. 

6.  Panel  discussion  by  two  experts. 

7.  Open  forum. 

There  are  other  variations  of  the  cross-examination  type  of 
debate,5  but  the  ones  outlined  here  are  typical. 

B.  The  Affirmative  and  Negative  Type  of  Case.— There 
should  be  little  difference  between  building  the  affirmative 
and  negative  constructive  cases  for  the  cross-examination  de- 
bate and  those  for  the  traditional  type  of  debate.  The  affirma- 
tive must  present  a  prima  facie  case  based  upon  sound  evidence 
and  reasoning.  The  negative  must  develop  that  type  of  case 
which  seems  best  for  the  specific  proposition. 

C.  The  Period  of  Cross-Examination.— The  most  difficult 
phase  is  the  period  of  cross-examination.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep 
the  questions  directed  toward  vital  issues.  Too  frequently  the 
cross-examination  periods  become  times  of  static  communion; 
cross-examiners  ask  questions  which  can  be  answered  only  by 
"yes"  or  "no."  Little  is  accomplished  in  the  way  of  good 
training  in  argument  unless  questions  elicit  intelligent  debate. 
The  suggestions  outlined  in  the  following  paragraphs  should 
help  to  make  the  period  of  cross-examination  the  most  stimu- 
lating and  fruitful  part  of  the  contest. 

1.  The  Questioner,  a.  Prepare  several  series  of  questions. 
The  preparation  of  questions  requires  as  much  industry  as  and 
perhaps  more  ingenuity  than  the  preparation  of  the  construc- 
tive speeches.  It  is  excellent  practice  not  only  to  prepare  the 
initial  questions  you  wish  to  ask,  but  also  to  anticipate  the 
possible  answers  and  prepare  a  series  of  questions  stemming 

5  University  Debaters'  Annual,  1944-1945  (New  York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  1945),  pp.  241-70. 
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from  the  possible  answers.  If  it  is  possible  for  your  respondent 
to  give  answers  "X,"  "Y,"  and  "Z,"  you  should  have  a  series 
of  questions  stemming  from  each  of  the  possibilities.  One  of 
the  serious  faults  in  the  preparation  of  the  questions  is  to  pre- 
pare them  from  your  own  point  of  view.  You  can  be  reason- 
ably certain  that  your  opponent  will  rarely  answer  the  ques- 
tions from  your  frame  of  reference.  Plan  your  questions  in 
light  of  the  possible  answers  that  your  adversary  might  make. 

b.  Questions  should  be  concerned  with  major  conflicts. 
Each  series  of  questions  should  be  directed  toward  the  essen- 
tial or  vital  conflicts  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Those 
questions  may  concern  the  pertinency  of  the  issue,  the  reasons 
set  forth  to  establish  the  issue,  or  the  evidence  in  support  of 
the  reasons.  If  the  questioning  is  done  on  minor  and  inconse- 
quential differences,  there  will  be  little  time  left  to  deal  with 
major  conflicts. 

c.  Refrain  from  asking  concluding  questions.  When,  as  a 
result  of  a  series  of  questions,  you  have  apparently  demon- 
strated that  your  opponent's  argument  is  weak  or  that  the 
evidence  used  is  unsound,  do  not  then  ask,  "You  will  admit, 
then,  that  your  argument  is  unsound?"  He  will  surely  answer, 
"no,"  and  the  argument  is  opened  up  again.  Your  audience 
or  judge  will  conclude  from  the  evidence  and  reasoning  which 
you  have  elicited  from  your  opponent  that  the  argument  is 
unsound.  In  addition,  it  is  the  primary  function  of  the  speak- 
ers who  summarize  the  affirmative  and  the  negative  case  to 
point  out  what  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  answers  to 
the  several  series  of  questions  asked  during  the  periods  of 
cross-examination. 

d.  Be  brief.  Ask  simple,  straightforward,  and  direct  ques- 
tions. Do  not  give  long  speeches  before  asking  a  question.  Do 
not  answer  the  question;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  respondent  to  do 
that. 

e.  Be  courteous.  Some  debaters  feel  that  they  must  use  the 
manners  and  methods  of  the  lawyers  they  have  seen  and  heard 
in   motion   pictures.    Pleasantness,   firmness,   courteousness, 
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modestv,  and  tactfulness  should  characterize  the  attitude  of 
the  questioner.  A  belligerent,  boisterous,  overbearing,  and 
bellicose  manner  is  not  conducive  to  a  good  period  of  cross- 
examination. 

f.  Be  aware  of  your  audience.  Any  debate  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  audience.  Make  certain  that  your  questions  are  clear 
to  it  as  well  as  to  your  opponent.  Ask  questions  that  you 
think  your  audience  wants  answered.  As  a  questioner  or  as  a 
respondent,  you  are  only  being  overheard  by  the  audience;  but 
make  certain  that  you  are  heard  and  understood. 

2.  The  Respondent,  a.  The  question  should  be  clear.  If 
the  question  is  not  clear,  ask  the  cross-examiner  to  restate  the 
question.  If  the  respondent  does  not  understand  the  question, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  audience  does  not  understand  it 
either.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  ask  for  questions  to  be  re- 
stated if  they  are  perfectly  clear  at  the  outset.  Your  audience 
and  your  opponent  will  know  that  you  are  stalling.  Problems 
cannot  be  solved  by  a  series  of  stalls.  Anyone  who  has  visited 
the  sessions  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  has  prob- 
ably observed  that  this  technique  is  sometimes  used  to  the 
detriment  of  finding  a  solution  to  a  problem. 

b.  Beware  of  answering  by  "yes"  or  "no"  Debaters  should 
always  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  rarely  possible  to  establish  cer- 
tainty. In  most  cases,  the  best  one  can  establish  is  a  high  de- 
gree of  probability.  "Yes"  and  "no"  answers  tend  to  establish 
certainties.  Your  answers  will  probably  be  more  accurate  if 
you  qualify  them.  Mr.  Raymond  Redheffer,  representing  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  a  debate  with  Johns 
Hopkins  University  on  the  topic,  "A  Federal  Union  for  all 
Nations,"  illustrates  this  point  in  his  answer  to  the  question 
"What  makes  you  think  these  factors,  these  difficulties,  won't 
lead  to  the  breakdown  of  your  Union?"  Mr.  Redheffer  replied, 
"I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  they  won't.  I  should  say  it  is  improb- 
able they  will  lead  to  a  breakdown."  6 

6  University  Debaters'  Annual,  1942-1943  (New  York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  1943),  p.  253. 
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c.  Use  humor,  hut  use  it  sparingly.  Perhaps  most  debaters 

arc  too  serious.  Humor  should  be  used  at  points  in  debates  to 
release  tensions,  but  some  debaters  substitute  humor  for  argu- 
ment.  Such  debaters  may  win  the  personal  approval  of  the 

audience  but  they  are  not  likely  to  contribute  much  to  a  real 
solution  of  the  problem. 

d.  The  response  should  answer  the  question.  That  may 
seem  to  be  a  very  unnecessary  suggestion,  but  some  debaters 
have  ways  of  intentionally  avoiding  an  answer.  One  may  delib- 
erately misinterpret  the  question  or  answer  only  a  part  of  it. 
The  aim  of  the  cross-examination  is  to  provide  information 
for  the  audience,  not  to  hide  it  from  them.  Questions  should 
be  answered  as  directly  and  accurately  as  possible. 

3.  The  Chairman.  The  primary  function  of  the  chairman 
in  the  traditional  debate  is  to  introduce  the  speakers  and  to 
report  the  decision.  In  the  cross-examination  type  of  debate  he 
has  other  responsibilities.  Let  us  consider  some  of  his  duties. 

a.  To  limit  the  length  of  questions  and  replies.  Some  ques- 
tioners will  not  only  ask  questions  but  either  will  answer  them 
or  will  deliver  a  speech  leading  up  to  the  question.  Some  re- 
spondents deliver  lengthy  speeches  instead  of  giving  direct 
answers.  The  chairman  should  intervene  when  either  the 
questions  or  answers  are  too  long. 

b.  Prevent  interruptions.  Occasionally,  either  the  respond- 
ent or  the  questioner  will  be  interrupted  while  he  is  speaking. 
The  chairman,  in  general,  should  not  permit  interruptions 
except  when  such  interruptions  help  to  clarify  the  question 
or  the  answer. 

c.  Keep  the  questions  and  answers  centered  around  main 
issues.  For  the  sake  of  the  audience  as  well  as  good  training 
in  debate,  the  chairman  should  intervene  if  the  contestants 
stray  too  far  from  the  main  lines  of  controversy.  The  chair- 
man cannot  insist  that  the  debaters  confine  their  cross- 
questioning  to  main  issues  but  he  can  strongly  suggest  that  it 
would  be  more  educational  and  interesting  for  the  audience  if 
they  would  do  so. 
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D.  The  Summary  and  Rebuttal.— In  some  types  of  cross- 
examination  debates,  the  final  speech  by  the  affirmative  and 
the  negative  is  a  combination  of  rebuttal  and  summary.  Since 
the  cross-examination  period  is  essentially  one  of  refutation, 
the  final  speech  on  each  side  should  be  a  summary  of  the 
entire  debate.  It  is  a  good  practice  for  the  final  speaker  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  conclusions  that  he  believes  may  be 
drawn  from  the  questioning  and  express  them  in  the  summary 
speech.  If  this  procedure  is  used,  it  gives  unity  and  coherence 
to  the  entire  debate. 

E.  Advantages  of  the  Cross-Examination  Debate.  — 
1.  Audience  Interest.  Regardless  of  when  the  period  of 
cross-examination  takes  place,  it  creates  audience  interest.  In 
general,  the  audience  will  attend  to  short  speeches,  whereas 
they  tend  to  lose  interest  in  longer  speeches.  In  addition,  the 
period  of  cross-examination  injects  a  spirit  of  conflict  absent 
in  the  traditional  debates.  Conflicts  can  become  more  intense 
during  periods  of  cross-examination  than  during  periods  of 
constructive  and  rebuttal  speeches  as  practiced  in  the  tradi- 
tional debate  forms. 

2.  Issues  Brought  into  Sharp  Focus.  Where  the  respond- 
ent can  make  immediate  replies  to  questions,  the  issues  of  the 
debate  are  usually  brought  into  sharp  focus.  They  are  debated 
immediately.  In  the  traditional  debate  form,  the  audience 
must  wait  for  the  rebuttal  to  learn  the  answer  to  some  of  the 
main  points.  By  the  time  the  issue  is  actually  debated,  the 
audience  may  have  forgotten  the  real  meaning  of  it. 

F.  Disadvantages  of  the  Cross-Examination  Debate.-— 
1.  Degenerates  into  a  Bickering  Contest.  Unless  the  per- 
sons are  skilled  in  asking  questions  and  in  answering  questions, 
the  period  of  cross-examination  may  turn  into  a  series  of 
"tis's"  and  "taint's."  This  is  not  an  inherent  disadvantage  of 
the  cross-examination  debate.  Proper  instruction  and  training 
will  minimize  this  fault. 

2.  Cross-Examination  Is  Time-Consuming.  Part  of  the 
essential  training  for  the  questioner  and  the  respondent  is  that 
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they  must  make  their  questions  and  answers  as  brief  and 
pointed  as  possible  in  order  to  get  in  the  greatest  number  during 
the  time  allotted.  Despite  the  best  training  one  ean  give  the 
questioner  and  the  respondent,  the  proeess  of  asking  questions 
is  time-consuming.  It  is  impossible  to  present  as  much  argu- 
ment during  a  given  period  of  cross-examination  as  can  be 
presented  in  the  same  amount  of  time  allowed  for  the  tradi- 
tional constructive  and  rebuttal  speeches. 

III.  The  Jury  Debate 

The  trial  by  jury  debate  originated  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity under  the  direction  of  Professors  Howard  W.  Wood- 
ward and  Warren  A.  Guthrie.7  The  urge  to  find  a  different 
and  an  interesting  method  of  presenting  controversial  prob- 
lems to  the  public  gave  rise  to  the  development  of  this  type  of 
debate. 

A.  Procedure.8— The  procedure  used  follows  the  basic  form 
of  a  trial  by  jury.  Naturally,  many  liberties  were  taken  by 
Professor  Guthrie  in  the  original  plan  of  the  jury  trial  debate, 
and  some  liberties  have  been  taken  by  the  writer  in  outlining 
the  procedure. 

1.  The  Charge.  The  charge  is  essentially  the  proposition 
for  debate.  Instead  of  stating  the  problem  as  a  resolution  for 
debate,  the  charge  is  stated  in  the  following  way:  "The  plain- 
tiff in  this  case  seeks  to  enjoin  the  United  States  from  protect- 
ing the  lives  and  properties  of  its  nationals  in  foreign  countries 
during  time  of  war."  9 

2.  Personnel  in  the  Order  of  Appearance. 

a)  The  Bailiff. 

b)  The  Judge  (three  minutes). 

c)  Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff  (three  minutes). 

7  Warren  A.  Guthrie,  'The  Reserve  Plan  for  Intercollegiate  Discussion," 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XXV,  No.  3  (October,  1939),  pp.  392-96. 

8  University  Debaters'  Annual,  1939-1940  (New  York:  The  H.  W,  Wilson 
Co.,  1940),  pp.  224-91. 

9  University  Debaters  Annual,  1937-1938  (New  York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  1938),  p.  360. 
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d)  Attorney  for  the  Defendant  (three  minutes). 

e)  First  witness  for  the  Plaintiff  examined  by  the  Coun- 
sel for  the  Plaintiff  (four  minutes). 

/)    Cross-examination  of  the  first  witness  by  the  Counsel 

for  the  Defendant  (four  minutes). 

Note:  If  more  witnesses  are  used  by  the  Plaintiff, 

they  are  questioned  as  suggested  in  (e)  and  (/). 
g)  First  witness  for  the  Defendant  examined  by  the 

Counsel  for  the  Defendant  (four  minutes). 
h)  First  witness  for  the  Defendant  is  cross-examined  by 

the  Counsel  for  the  Plaintiff  (four  minutes). 

Note:  If  more  witnesses  are  used  by  the  Defendant, 

they  are  questioned  as  suggested  in  (g)  and  (h). 
i)    Counsel  for  the  Defense. 
/')    Counsel  for  the  Plaintiff. 
k)  The  Judge. 

B.  Duties  of  the  Personnel.— 1.  The  Bailiff.  The  bailiff 
opens  the  trial  by  calling  the  court  to  order  and  reading  the 
charge  of  the  plaintiff.  Each  witness  is  sworn  in  by  the  bailiff. 

2.  The  Judge.  In  his  first  remarks  to  the  jury,  the  judge 
explains  the  immediate  cause  for  the  trial,  the  history  and 
background  of  the  case,  and  any  terms  that  need  to  be  clari- 
fied. The  duties  of  the  judge  in  his  first  appearance  are  similar 
to  the  duties  of  the  first  affirmative  speaker  on  the  traditional 
debate  team. 

The  judge,  of  course,  must  rule  on  objections  raised  by 
either  Counsel.  In  addition,  he  may  question  the  witnesses  on 
points  of  evidence.  After  all  evidence  and  arguments  have 
been  presented  by  the  witnesses  and  the  counsels,  the  judge 
summarizes  and  instructs  the  jury  (the  audience  or  a  critic 
judge)  to  bring  in  a  verdict. 

3.  Counsel  for  the  Plaintiff.  In  his  first  appearance,  the 
Counsel  for  the  Plaintiff  outlines  the  case  that  he  proposes  to 
establish  through  direct  examination  of  his  own  witnesses 
and  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  for  the  Defendant. 
During  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  Counsel  for  the  Plaintiff 
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may  object  to  questions  put  to  his  witnesses  by  the  Counsel 
for  the  Defendant.  Finally,  he  summarizes  the  case  after  all 
witnesses  have  been  examined  and  cross-examined. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  duty  of  the  Counsel  for  the 
Plaintiff  is  to  prepare  a  series  of  questions  to  ask  both  his  wit- 
nesses and  those  for  the  Defense.  Those  questions  should  be 
concerned  with  the  main  issues  and  the  evidence  necessary  to 
substantiate  them.  They  should  be  arranged  in  such  an  order 
that  the  answers  will  present  a  logical  development  of  the  case 
for  the  plaintiff  and  a  destruction  of  the  case  for  the  defend- 
ant. The  success  or  failure  of  the  trial  by  jury  type  of  debate 
will  depend,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  skill  of  the  Counsels 
for  the  Plaintiff  and  the  Defense  in  asking  questions. 

4.  Witnesses  for  the  Plaintiff.  The  witnesses  for  the 
plaintiff  must  present  as  much  evidence  and  as  many  reasons 
as  possible  during  the  period  of  direct  examination.  It  is  upon 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  and  argument  presented  by  the  wit- 
nesses that  the  case  may  be  won  or  lost.  During  the  period  of 
cross-examination  by  the  Counsel  for  the  Defendant,  the  wit- 
nesses must  be  able  to  defend  any  possible  attacks  upon  the 
evidence  and  argument  which  they  presented  during  the 
direct  examination  by  their  own  counsel.  Witnesses  for  the 
plaintiff  must  also  be  prepared  to  refute  the  evidence  and  argu- 
ment presented  by  the  witnesses  for  the  defendant. 

5.  Counsel  for  the  Defendant.  In  his  first  appearance, 
the  Counsel  for  the  Defendant  outlines  the  case,  which  he 
proposes  to  present  through  the  direct  examination  of  his 
witnesses  and  by  the  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  for 
the  plaintiff,  to  show  why  the  charge  brought  by  the  plaintiff 
should  not  be  supported  by  the  jury.  The  Counsel  for  the 
Defendant  may  object  to  questions  put  to  his  witnesses  during 
the  period  of  cross-examination  by  the  Counsel  for  the  Plain- 
tiff. The  final  duty  of  the  Counsel  for  the  Defendant  is  to 
close  the  case  by  summarizing  the  evidence  presented  and  to 
plead  for  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Counsel  for  the  Plaintiff,  the  Counsel 
for  the  Defendant  must  prepare  a  series  of  questions  to  ask  his 
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own  witnesses  in  direct  examination  and  another  series  to  ask 
the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  during  cross-examination.  It 
would  be  well  to  review  the  suggestions  outlined  for  the  ques- 
tioner, discussed  under  the  Oregon  style  of  debate. 

6.  Witnesses  for  the  Defendant.  The  duties  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  defendant  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  duties 
of  the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff.  That  is,  they  must  present 
as  much  evidence  as  possible  during  the  period  of  direct  ques- 
tioning, and  defend  their  own  evidence  as  well  as  refute  the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  during  the  period 
of  cross-examination. 

C.  Advantages  of  the  Trial  by  Jury  Debate.— 1.  Creates 
Audience  Interest.  Those  who  have  used  this  type  of  debate 
testify  that  the  audiences  respond  favorably.10  The  jury  type 
of  debate  is  primarily  a  matter  of  questions  and  answers.  Ap- 
proximately three  fourths  of  the  time  is  spent  in  direct  and 
cross-examination.  Most  audiences  like  the  immediate  conflict 
that  is  provided  by  this  procedure. 

2.  Training  in  Legal  Procedures  and  Practices.  The 
practices  and  procedures  of  the  trial  by  jury  debate  are  by  no 
means  identical  with  those  of  an  actual  jury  trial,  but  there 
are  sufficient  similarities  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  pre- 
legal  students  should  profit  by  participation  in  this  type  of 
debate.  The  practice  of  direct  and  cross-examination  of  wit- 
nesses should  help  them  develop  proficiency  in  the  art  of  ex- 
amination and  cross-examination.  One  who  acts  as  Judge  in 
these  debates  should  develop  the  ability  to  analyze  problems, 
to  weigh  evidence,  and  to  determine  that  which  is  relevant 
and  irrelevant. 

3.  Develops  Alertness.  In  the  traditional  types  of  de- 
bates, the  participants  have  time  to  discuss  answers  to  argu- 
ments. This  is  not  the  case  in  the  jury  trial  debate.  Questions 
must  be  answered  immediately  without  consultation  with  any- 
one. Of  course,  your  counsel  may  object  to  the  question,  thus 

10  Warren  A.  Guthrie,  "The  Reserve  Plan  for  Intercollegiate  Debate/' 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XXV,  No.  3  (October,  1939),  p.  393. 
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giving  you  sufficient  time  to  formulate  an  answer.   In'jminary 
you  must  think  quickly  and  answer  the  question  without  v 

4.  Training  for  Citizenship.  Traditional  debates  are  basi 
upon  a  series  of  set  speeches;  the  jury  type  of  debate  is  based 
upon  conversation— the  question  and  answer  method.  Most 
of  our  effectiveness  in  a  community  or  in  a  profession  is  not 
based  upon  formal  speeches,  but  upon  the  give  and  take  of 
everyday  conversation.  While  rules  of  procedure  are  necessary 
in  almost  every  type  of  debate,  the  trial  by  jury  type  does  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  training  in  the  give  and  take  type  of 
argument  that  characterizes  our  day  by  day  human  relation- 
ships. 

D.  Disadvantages  of  the  Trial  by  Jury  Debate.— 1.  Dan- 
ger of  Becoming  a  Bickering  Contest.  As  with  the  cross- 
examination  type  of  debate,  the  jury  trial  debate  is  likely  to 
denegate  into  a  bickering  contest  unless  the  participants  pre- 
pare thoroughly  and  have  sufficient  practice  in  the  method 
and  procedures.  Training  under  competent  supervision  should 
prevent  this  disadvantage  from  becoming  a  reality. 

2.  Time-Consuming.  Any  question  and  answer  type  of 
debate  is  time-consuming.  That  is,  it  takes  more  time  to  get 
the  same  amount  of  evidence  and  argument  before  an  audi- 
ence than  it  does  by  the  traditional  type  of  debate.  The  very 
process  of  asking  questions,  the  interruptions  by  the  counsels, 
the  interruptions  by  the  judge  may  help  to  clarify  issues  and 
evidence  and  to  keep  the  argument  on  the  main  issues,  but  at 
the  sacrifice  of  presenting  additional  issues  and  evidence. 

3.  Dissimilar  Training.  It  is  obvious  that  the  type  of  train- 
ing received  by  participants  varies  according  to  the  role  as- 
signed: the  witnesses  answer  questions;  the  counsels  ask 
questions;  and  the  judge  analyzes  the  debate  and  directs  the 
progress  of  the  debate.  In  traditional  debates,  the  experiences 
of  the  participants  are  essentially  similar.  That  is,  each  student 
presents  a  constructive  speech  and  a  rebuttal  speech. 

About  the  only  way  to  meet  this  disadvantage  is  to  have 
each  student  serve  in  each  capacity  over  a  series  of  debates.  It 
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own  wijg  ring  any  single  season  each  debater  would 

the  ¥1,  3  to  serve  as  a  judge,  as  a  counsel,  and  as  a 

wo'   »  §    ^  imber  of  times  to  become  skilled  in  each 

fo-    .    -r-   ^  3US  j-^at  jj.  fs  difficult  to  provide  similar 

tits  who  participate  in  the  trial  by  jury 


lie  Direct-Clash  Debate 

Another  special  type  of  debate  that  has  considerable  merit 
is  the  direct-clash  debate  originated  by  Edwin  H.  Paget  in 
1931.  It  is  used  extensively.  At  least  four  national  tourna- 
ments have  been  held,  using  this  method.  The  most  recent 
revisions  of  the  procedure  for  the  direct-clash  debate  were 
released  in  October,  1940,  and  are  reproduced  in  full  here.11 

A.  Rules  of  Procedure.— 1.  Number  on  each  team.  No 
more  than  five  and  no  fewer  than  two  debaters  should  com- 
pose each  team.  The  speakers  need  not  speak  in  any  fixed 
order,  but  no  speaker  may  speak  twice  in  succession  during  a 
clash. 

2.  Preliminary  period  of  definition  and  analysis.  A  speaker 
on  the  affirmative  has  six  minutes.  He  shall  define  the  terms 
and  explain  the  ''plan"  proposed  by  the  affirmative.  He 
must  also  present  what  the  affirmative  believes  to  be  the  basic, 
fundamental  issues  of  the  debate.  A  negative  speaker  then  has 
six  minutes  to  reply,  in  which  he  must  indicate  the  issues 
which  the  negative  accepts  for  clash  and  those  which  it 
admits  or  with  which  it  expresses  essential  agreement  with  the 
affirmative.  The  debate  must  then  be  limited  to  those  funda- 
mental issues  upon  which  there  is  a  disagreement.  If  the 
teams  clash  on  only  one  all-important  issue,  that  one  issue 
must  be  subdivided  into  its  constituent  parts  and  these  become 
the  issues.  The  negative  may  advance  other  basic  issues  not 
introduced  by  the  affirmative. 

The  purpose  of  the  preliminary  speeches  is  to  determine  the 
issues  to  be  discussed  later.  Proof  should  not  be  given,  except 
in  the  definition  of  terms.    But  if  the  negative  advocates  an 

11  With  permission  from  the  author,  Edwin  H.  Paget. 
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alternative  plan,  the  plan  must  be  outlined  in  the  preliminary 
speech. 

3.  At  the  end  of  the  six-minute  Speeches,  each  side  shall 
speak  for  another  three  minutes.  The  affirmative  must  indi- 
cate its  fundamental  attitude  toward  any  alternative  plan  pre- 
sented by  the  negative.  It  must  accept  or  concede  or  protest 
to  the  judge  as  superficial  all  negative  issues. 

4.  At  the  close  of  the  Preliminary  Periods,  the  judge  shall 
have  the  right  to  decide  whether  a  protested  issue  is  funda- 
mental. Also,  he  may  rule  that  the  first  clash  must  be  on  the 
definition  of  the  terms  if  there  is  an  important  disagreement 
between  the  two  teams.  In  general,  he  may  direct  the  teams 
to  examine  the  basic  assumptions  behind  the  so-called  "is- 
sues." .  .  .  Further,  he  may  rule  whether  a  team  may  concede 
an  issue  or  issues  without  conceding  the  debate.  (Note  that 
the  implied  powers  given  to  the  judge  enable  him,  if  he  wishes, 
to  determine  the  issues,  the  order  of  issues,  and  even  to  state 
the  real  issues  which  result  from  the  discussion  in  the  Prelim- 
inary Period.  The  debaters  must  adapt  themselves  to  the 
judge's  analysis.) 

5.  The  first  clash.  A  speaker  on  the  affirmative  has  four 
minutes  to  present  a  basic  issue  essential  to  proving  the  propo- 
sition. This  "issue"  need  not  be  a  broad,  general  (and  often 
superficial)  issue  such  as  "Need  for  a  change"  or  " Work- 
ability," so  convenient  for  the  ten-minute  speeches  of  our 
standard  debate  form.  The  judge  is  instructed  to  penalize 
heavily  a  team  presenting  petty  or  obscure  points  which  are 
unimportant  in  proving  the  issue.  (Note:  the  first  clash  may 
be  on  the  definition  of  terms  if  there  is  an  important  disagree- 
ment revealed  in  the  Preliminary  Periods.  The  negative  shall 
have  the  right  to  demand  that  the  affirmative  defend  its  defi- 
nition in  the  first  clash.) 

The  first  speaker  on  the  negative  must  answer  the  specific 
argument  advanced  by  the  first  affirmative.  His  speech,  and 
each  of  the  speeches  in  the  following  clash,  must  not  exceed 
two  minutes.  The  speaker  must  not  evade  the  issue  nor  turn 
to  another  issue  unless  he  can  show  that  the  two  issues  are 
essentially  the  same. 
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The  second  affirmative  must  then  answer  directly  the  first 
negative  and  so  on  until  each  side  has  spoken  three  times. 
The  affirmative  then  has  two  minutes  to  close  and  summarize. 
The  maximum  debate  time,  therefore,  is  sixteen  minutes  for 
each  clash— one  four-minute  speech  and  six  two-minute 
speeches. 

A  single  "critic"  judge  shall  be  used.  At  the  end  of  each 
speech  during  the  clash,  after  the  first  speech  by  the  affirma- 
tive and  the  first  by  the  negative,  the  chairman  of  the  debate 
shall  allow  a  pause  until  the  judge  signals  that  the  clash  is  to 
continue.  If  at  any  time  after  the  first  two  speeches  the  judge 
decides  that  a  speaker  has  replied  weakly  to  the  preceding 
speech  of  the  opposition,  or  has  dodged  the  issue,  or  has 
shifted  ground  without  showing  cause,  or,  in  general,  has 
failed  to  answer  the  previous  speech  with  one  equally  strong, 
the  judge  shall  declare  the  clash  at  an  end  and  shall  award  one 
point  to  that  side  whose  opponent  failed  to  reply  satisfactorily. 
The  judge  shall  state  briefly  the  reasons  for  his  decision. 

Before  the  debate  begins,  the  judge  should  be  urged  to  stop 
a  clash  as  soon  as  one  side  fails  to  reply  satisfactorily.  He  must 
understand  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  debate  depends  upon 
his  doing  so.  If  necessary,  however,  the  judge  may  allow  the 
clash  to  continue  past  the  apparently  weak  reply  and,  later, 
in  stopping  the  clash,  may  indicate  this  earlier  weakness  as  his 
reason. 

If,  however,  the  clash  is  rather  even,  it  may  be  allowed  to 
run  the  full  seven  speeches.  At  the  close,  the  judge  will  give 
his  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  debating.  The  judge  should 
be  instructed  to  vote  against  any  team  presenting  an  insignifi- 
cant issue. 

6.  The  procedure  described  in  "5"  is  then  repeated,  except 
that  the  negative  now  initiates  the  issue  and  accepts  the  bur- 
den. No  issue  may  be  initiated  twice  in  one  debate,  except  that 
the  side  losing  a  clash  may  initiate  the  same  issue,  or  unless 
the  judge  indicates  that  he  wishes  another  clash  on  that  issue. 

7.  The  affirmative  and  negative  alternate  in  initiating  issues 
until  one  side  has  won  three  clashes.  That  side  is  then  the 
winner  of  the  debate. 
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8.  If,  however,  the  judge  believes  that  one  side  lias  con- 
ceded the  debate  or  that  the  other  side  has  proved  decisively 
the  one,  all-important  issue  of  the  debate,  he  may  disregard 
the  score  by  points  in  awarding  his  decision. 

If  the  debate  is  nondecision,  each  side  shall  present  two  or 
three  issues.   Each  clash  shall  go  the  full  seven  speeches. 

9.  Additional  procedure. 

a)  The  judge  shall  receive  a  copy  of  the  rules  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  before  the  debate. 

b)  The  chairman  should  be  instructed  to  keep  the  de- 
bate moving  with  promptness  and  vigor.  The  judge's 
decisions  should  be  definite  and  specific  but  should 
not  exceed  two  minutes. 

c)  The  direct  clash  debate  may  be  also  used  in  a  onc- 
man-per-side  debate  before  luncheon  clubs,  school 
assembly  programs,  etc. 

10.  At  the  close  of  the  debate,  the  judge  shall  announce  the 
name  of  any  debater  or  debaters  fulfilling  the  National  Rank- 
ing Scale. 

B.  Values  and  Limitations.— It  is  obvious  that  each  issue 
is  settled  as  it  is  presented.  That  is,  each  issue  is  debated  sepa- 
rately and  the  judge  decides  who  has  won  the  first  issue  before 
the  second  issue  is  considered.  The  apparent  merit  may  be  a 
weakness.  Sometimes  it  is  better  to  see  the  case  a  a  whole 
before  making  a  decision  on  any  specific  issue.  Settling  each 
issue  as  it  arises  may  result  in  confusion  and  in  poor  judgment. 
Some  issues  can  not  be  decided  easily  except  in  relation  to 
other  issues. 

This  type  of  debate  is  usually  interesting  to  the  audience 
because  there  is  an  immediate  conflict  on  each  issue.  Most 
debaters  enjoy  it  as  a  variation  from  the  traditional  debate. 

If  the  direct-clash  debate  is  to  be  successful,  the  participants 
must  be  thoroughly  prepared.  The  participants  must  think 
quickly  and  be  prepared  to  present  evidence  and  argument  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.   This  type  of  debate  provides  excel- 
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lent  training  in  extempore  speaking.   The  direct-clash  debate 
is  worth  trying. 

V.  The  Problem-Solving  Debate 

The  problem-solving  debate  was  developed  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  to  meet  some  of  the  objections  to  tradi- 
tional debate  and  to  incorporate  some  of  the  basic  elements 
of  good  discussion.12  It  combines  the  elements  of  finding  a 
solution  to  a  problem  and  defending  that  solution. 

The  topic  for  this  type  of  debate  must  be  stated  in  the  form 
of  a  question  and  not  in  the  form  of  a  resolution.  Resolved, 
That  the  United  States  should  declare  war  on  Russia,  is  not 
suitable  for  the  problem-solving  debate.  The  topic  must  be 
stated  in  the  form  of  a  question,  "What  should  be  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  toward  Russia?" 

A.  Procedure.— It  is  desirable  to  have  three  speakers  rep- 
resenting each  of  the  two  organizations  or  schools.  One 
speaker  from  each  group  presents  an  analysis  of  the  problem; 
one  speaker  from  the  respective  groups  presents  and  defends 
a  solution  to  the  problem;  and  one  speaker  from  each  group 
presents  a  comparison  and  evaluation  of  the  solutions.  Where 
there  are  only  two  speakers  representing  each  group,  the  first 
speakers  of  the  respective  groups  present  the  analysis  and  the 
defense  of  a  solution. 

1.  Order  of  Speaking.  It  does  not  matter  which  group 
opens  the  debate.  The  opening  speaker  is  usually  determined 
by  lot.  Assuming  that  organization  "B"  presents  the  first 
speech,  the  following  order  of  speakers  would  be  observed. 

a)  Analysis  of  the  problem  by  the  first  speaker  of  group  "B." 

b)  Analysis  of  the  problem  by  the  first  speaker  of  group  "A." 

c)  Presentation  and  defense  of  a  solution  of  the  problem 
by  the  second  speaker  from  group  "B." 

d)  Presentation  and  defense  of  a  solution  of  the  problem 
by  the  second  speaker  from  group  "A." 

12  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Washington,  General  Series,  No.  610  (June 
1,  1940). 
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e)  Comparison  and  evaluation  by  the  third  speaker  from 

<<D    ft 

group    B. 

f)  Comparison  and  evaluation  by  the  third  speaker  from 

~  <<  A     ft 

group    A. 

2.  Duties  of  the  Speakers  Who  Analyze  the  Problem. 
The  first  speaker  from  each  group  or  team  presents  an  analysis 
of  the  problem.  This  analysis  should  include  the  history  and 
background  of  the  problem,  its  immediate  cause,  the  defini- 
tion of  terms,  the  criteria  by  which  the  solutions  will  be 
judged,  and  the  major  issues  involved  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  All  these  steps  were  outlined  in  Chapter  4. 

3.  Duties  of  the  Speakers  Who  Present  Solutions.  The 
second  speaker  for  each  group  should  present  a  solution  to  the 
problem.  It  should  be  consistent  with  the  analysis  set  forth  by 
his  colleague.  These  speakers  must  prove  that  the  proposed 
solution  will  solve  the  basic  problem.  That  is,  they  must  pre- 
sent the  evidence  and  argument  which  tend  to  establish  the 
probability  that  the  respective  solutions  meet  the  needs  as 
outlined  by  their  respective  colleagues. 

4.  Duties  of  the  Speakers  Who  Compare  and  Evaluate 
Solutions.  The  final  speakers  for  each  group  weigh  the  solu- 
tions presented  and  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  best  one.  Either 
speaker  may  decide  that  the  best  solution  is  the  one  presented 
by  the  group  of  which  he  is  not  a  member,  or  he  may  decide 
that  neither  one  is  satisfactory  and,  if  he  wishes,  present  a 
third.  The  final  speakers  from  each  group  must  be  especially 
skilled  in  analysis  and  objective  evaluation. 

B.  Advantages  of  the  Problem-Solving  Debate.— It  in- 
corporates the  elements  of  conflict  as  exemplified  in  the  tradi- 
tional debate  and  the  element  of  cooperation  and  reflective 
thinking  inherent  in  group  discussion. 

Its  real  advantage  is  that  it  formalizes  the  analvsis,  the 
solution,  and  the  evaluation  of  a  problem.  In  small  group 
discussion  where  each  of  these  steps  is  developed  in  short 
speeches  by  members  of  the  group,  it  is  difficult  to  follow  the 
logical  development.  Presenting  them  in  complete  and  whole 
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speeches  gives  unity  and  coherence  to  the  whole  procedure. 
The  audience  probably  understands  the  problem  much  better 
when  it  is  presented  in  a  series  of  formal  speeches. 

C.  Disadvantages  of  the  Problem-Solving  Debate.— It  is 
not  essentially  a  form  of  debate;  it  is  really  a  form  of  discus- 
sion. The  groups  represented  are  not  confined  to  any  one 
solution.  Such  a  procedure  is  closer  to  discussion  than  debate. 
An  essential  attribute  of  debate  is  that  one  group  affirms  the 
proposition  and  the  other  group  denies  it.  The  final  speaker 
of  each  group  may  or  may  not  agree  with  his  colleagues.  That 
is  not  debate  as  explained  by  most  authorities  in  the  field. 

There  is  another  disadvantage  too.  Suppose  that  both 
groups  present  the  same  analysis,  solution,  and  evaluation. 
While  such  a  situation  might  be  ideal  from  the  point  of  view 
of  solving  the  problem,  the  procedure  would  be  boring  for  the 
audience.  This  disadvantage  could  be  obviated  by  an  agree- 
ment between  the  two  groups  before  the  debate  to  present 
different  analyses  and  different  solutions. 

VI.  Parliamentary  Debate 

The  parliamentary  type  of  debate  used  in  England  is  based 
upon  the  rules  of  procedure  adopted  by  the  British  parliament. 
It  is  used  by  members  of  British  collegiate  debating  societies 
such  as  the  Oxford  Union  Society  and  the  Cambridge  Union 
Society.  The  strict  parliamentary  type  of  debate  is  rarely  used 
in  this  country  even  when  American  teams  debate  representa- 
tives from  the  British  debating  societies. 

One  of  the  best  sets  of  rules  of  procedure  for  the  parliamen- 
tary type  of  debate  modified  to  meet  the  conditions  for  contest 
debate  in  America  was  set  forth  by  Professor  Douglas  Ehnin- 
ger.13  These  rules  are  reproduced  here  in  full. 

A.  Rules  of  Procedure.— 

1.  The  President  calls  the  House  to  order  and  announces 
the  motion  for  debate. 

13  Douglas  Ehninger,  "Outline  of  Procedure  for  the  English  Style  of  De- 
bate," The  Gavel,  30,  No.  3  (March,  1948),  pp.  51-53. 
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2.  Ten-minute  speech  by  a  previously  designated  speaker 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  motion. 

3.  Ten-minute  speech  by  a  previously  designated  speaker 
opposing  the  motion. 

4.  Seven-minute  speech  by  a  previously  designated  speaker 
seconding  the  adoption  of  the  motion. 

5.  Seven-minute  speech  by  a  previously  designated  speaker 
opposing  the  motion. 

6.  At  this  point  the  floor  is  open  to  any  member  of  the 
House  who  desires  to  speak.  The  time  limit  on  these  speeches 
is  five  minutes.  No  member  may  speak  more  than  once,  points 
of  order  or  information  excepted.  Members  favoring  the  mo- 
tion and  those  opposing  it  speak  alternately.  The  President 
indicates  the  side  entitled  to  the  floor  by  announcing,  "I  will 
now  recognize  a  speaker  for  the  motion/'  or  "I  will  now  recog- 
nize a  speaker  opposed  to  the  motion."  (In  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, each  school  represented  splits  its  delegation  so  that  it 
has  an  equal  number  of  speakers  favoring  and  opposing  the 
motion.) 

7.  Any  speaker  except  the  one  who  opens  the  debate  may 
be  interrupted  by  any  member  of  the  House  at  any  time.  Such 
interruptions  take  one  of  two  forms,  (a)  If  the  rules  have 
been  infringed,  a  member  is  entitled  to  rise  and  point  this  out 
to  the  President,  at  the  same  time  describing  the  infringement 
which  he  believes  to  have  taken  place,  (b)  The  second  type 
of  interruption  permitted  is  a  direct  request  for  information 
addressed  to  the  speaker  who  has  the  floor.  To  make  this  sort 
of  interruption  a  member  must  first  rise  to  his  feet  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  attract  .discreetly  the  attention  of  the  President. 
The  speaker,  if  he  wishes  to  be  interrupted,  will  sit  down.  If 
he  does  not  sit  down,  and  ignores  the  member  who  desired  to 
interrupt,  the  latter  must  resume  his  seat.  An  interruption  on 
a  point  of  information  must  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion, and  is  addressed  to  the  speaker  through  the  President. 
The  interrupter  may  not  himself  impart  information  to  the 
House;  he  may  only  seek  to  elicit  information  from  the 
speaker.  The  President  rules  the  speaker  out  of  order  if  his  inter- 
ruption does  not  constitute  a  genuine  request  for  information. 
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8.  The  debate  on  the  motion  proceeds  in  the  fashion  out- 
lined for  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes,  at  which  time  the 
speaker  who  originally  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
presents  a  five-minute  speech  answering  the  arguments  which 
have  been  presented  against  it  and  summarizing  the  discus- 
sion. Immediately  following  this  speech  there  is  a  division 
of  the  House.  Abstentions  are  intimated  by  informing  the 
tellers.  The  numbers  having  been  added,  the  President  an- 
nounces the  results  from  the  Chair. 

9.  Members  favoring  the  motion  sit  facing  those  who  op- 
pose it,  the  former  ranging  themselves  on  the  President's  right, 
the  latter  on  his  left. 


President 


Pro 


Con 


Spectators 


10.  The  speeches  are  clocked  by  a  timekeeper.  Members 
must  bring  their  remarks  to  a  close  upon  receiving  his  signal. 

11.  A  member  may  speak  on  any  phase  of  the  subject  he 
desires.  The  President  will,  however,  rule  out  of  order  any 
member  who  attempts  to  introduce  material  which  is  obviously 
not  germane  to  the  discussion. 

B.  Duties  of  the  Primary  Speakers.— The  speaker  who 
presents  the  resolution  and  the  one  who  seconds  the  motion 
should  present  a  prima  facie  case  in  defense  of  the  resolution. 
The  speaker  who  opposes  the  resolution  and  the  one  who  sec- 
onds the  motion  should  present  a  constructive  case  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  motion.  Under  the  strict  British  type  of  debate, 
there  may  or  may  not  be  any  relationship  between  the  speak- 
ers affirming  the  resolution  or  between  the  speakers  negating 
the  resolution.  It  would  seem  less  confusing  to  have  the 
speakers  who  uphold  the  resolution  and  the  speakers  who 
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oppose  the  resolution  present  a  coordinated  and  ;m  integrated 
case  for  the  respective  positions. 

C.  Advantages  of  the  Parliamentary  Type  of  Debate.— 
1.  Audience  Participation.  One  of  the  advantages  is  that  the 
audience  is  a  real  part  of  the  debate.  That  is,  the  members  of 
the  audience  arc  permitted  to  make  Speeches  as  well  as  ask 
questions.  Approximately  two  thirds  of  the  time  provided  for 
the  entire  debate  is  devoted  to  speeches  from  the  audience. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  the  American  open  forum  following 
debates  which  is  usually  confined  to  questions  and  not 
speeches  from  the  audience. 

2.  Audience  Awareness.  Too  often  in  traditional  American 
debates,  the  debaters  are  not  concerned  with  the  interests  and 
beliefs  of  the  audience;  they  are  concerned  primarily  with  logic 
and  evidence  in  the  abstract.  The  successful  parliamentary 
debater  must  be  aware  of  the  listener.  That  awareness  should 
be  reflected  in  the  use  of  more  humor,  more  word  pictures,  and 
more  figurative  language  than  is  usually  present  in  traditional 
American  debates. 

3.  Speak  from  Conviction.  It  is  claimed  that  participants 
in  the  British  style  of  debating  do  not  speak  for  or  against  a 
resolution  for  the  sake  of  argument  or  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing the  best  case  possible  for  a  given  side;  they  speak  from  a 
deep-seated  conviction.  That  is  in  contrast  to  the  American 
debater  who  usually  finds  it  easy  to  build  a  strong  case  for 
either  side  of  the  proposition,  regardless  of  his  personal  con- 
victions. 

D.  Disadvantages  of  the  Parliamentary  Type  of  Debate. 
— 1.  Represents  British  Culture.  The  strict  parliamentary 
debate  is  an  outgrowth  of  British  culture.  To  the  extent  that 
students  should  be  trained  in  American  traditions,  the  British 
system  is  not  desirable.  American  students  should  be  trained 
in  the  culture  and  traditions  in  which  they  intend  to  live.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable  for  American  students  to  have 
experience  that  broadens  their  cultural  background.  Some 
training  in  the  parliamentary  type  of  debate  is  highly  useful. 
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2.  Emphasizes  Nonlogical  Argument.  Almost  anyone 
who  has  listened  to  a  parliamentary  type  of  debate  with  Brit- 
ish participants  will  probably  agree  that  the  debaters  are  not 
primarily  concerned  with  logic  and  evidence  but  with  any 
means  of  persuasion  which  will  gain  audience  approval  of  the 
resolution.  While  American  debaters  should  probably  intro- 
duce more  nonlogical  elements  into  speeches  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  and  interesting  the  audience,  the  British  type 
of  debating  appears  to  emphasize  persuasive  factors  to  the 
exclusion  of  logical  factors.  There  is  considerable  merit  in 
training  students  to  think  logically  and  to  organize  their 
thoughts  clearly.  Just  because  a  speaker  can  get  the  audience 
to  accept  the  resolution  through  the  use  of  humor,  stories, 
and  the  like  is  no  indication  that  the  resolution  is  a  sound  one. 
Likewise,  there  is  little  connection  between  the  desires  of  the 
audience  and  the  real  issues  involved  unless  the  desires  are 
based  upon  reliable  and  accurate  information.14 

VII.  Radio  and  Televised  Debate 

Radio  and  television  debating  have  become  common  oc- 
currences in  recent  years.  At  times  such  debate  is  little  more 
than  a  "filler"  on  the  air.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  station 
but  probably  the  fault  of  the  type  of  debating  done.  If  radio 
and  televised  debate  are  to  be  effective,  over  commercial  net- 
works or  college  and  university  stations,  they  must  be  adapted 
to  radio  and  television  media.  What  are  some  of  these  fac- 
tors? 

A.  Timely  Topics.— Some  of  the  propositions  for  debate 
that  may  have  academic  and  scholarly  appeal  will  get  little 
reception  over  television  and  radio.  The  topic  must  be  timely, 
a  subject  of  conversation  around  the  family  table,  at  the  corner 
store,  or  at  the  office  during  the  lunch  hour.    Some  college 

14  For  further  information  concerning  the  British  style  of  debating,  consult 
the  following  sources:  A.  Craig  Baird,  "Shall  American  Universities  Adopt  the 
British  System  of  Debating?"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  Vol.  IX  (June, 
1923),  pp.  215-22;  E.  C.  Buehler,  "British  and  American  Debating,"  The 
Gavel,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  3  (March,  1950),  pp.  51-71. 
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and  university  stations  that  appeal  to  very  limited  groups  may 
have  listeners  to  the  discussion  of  academic  and  philosophical 

problems.    In  general,  however,  radio  and  television  debates 
must  be  concerned  with  current  and  common  topics. 

B.  Wording  the  Topic.— It  should  be  stated  in  the  form  of 
a  question.  If  the  average  listener  hears  an  announcer  say 
"Now  we  will  have  a  college  debate  on  the  proposition  Re- 
solved, That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  enact  a 
compulsory  military  training  law/7  he  will  probably  turn  to 
another  station.  More  listeners  are  likely  to  stay  tuned  to  the 
station  if  the  announcer  says,  "Do  you  want  your  son  to  spend 
two  years  in  an  armed  camp?  Listen  to  what  the  young  men 
have  to  say  about  it." 

C.  Type  of  Debate.— Most  of  the  common  forms  of  debate 
have  been  tried  on  radio  or  television.  If  the  personnel  of  the 
program  are  outstanding  and  prominent,  the  traditional  type 
may  be  successful.15  In  general,  the  traditional  types  of  debate 
are  not  particularly  suited  to  these  media.  Radio  and  tele- 
vised debates  must  have  action;  the  speeches  must  be  short 
and  the  element  of  conflict  must  begin  at  the  outset.  None  of 
these  attributes  is  found  in  the  traditional  type  of  debate. 

Probably  the  most  successful  type  of  radio  and  televised 
debate  is  the  "mock  trial/'  On  the  collegiate  level,  this  type  of 
debate  was  devised  by  Professor  Warren  A.  Guthrie  of  West- 
ern Reserve  University.16  It  is  a  modification  of  the  trial  by 
jury  debate  developed  by  Woodward  and  Guthrie  for  non- 
radio  and  nontelevision  audiences.  Following  is  a  typical  pro- 
gram log  for  such  a  televised  debate.17 

PROGRAM  LOG 

Announcer:    30-40   seconds    (intimate  style).    Good   afternoon, 

ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is speaking  from 

Western  Reserve  University's  Court  of  Current  Events — a  court 

15  The  Dewey-Stassen  debate. 

16  Warren  Guthrie,  "New  Patterns  in  Radio  and  Television  Debate,"  The 
Gavel,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  3  (March,  1950),  p.  57. 

17  Ibid.,  pp.  57,  64. 
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where  You  Are  the  fury  I  Last  week,  you,  the  jury,  voted  (An- 
nouncement of  preceding  verdict).  Today  you  are  asked  to  de- 
cide (Statement  of  Subject).  Listen  carefully,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, for  You  Are  the  Jury!  Now,  today's  judge  on  the  Court  of 
Current  Events, ,  student  at  Western  Reserve  University. 

Judge:  60  seconds  (sound  of  gavel).  The  Court  will  please  be  in 
order.  (Judge  then  introduces  subject  and  explains  its  impor- 
tance.  Calls  attorney  for  the  plaintiff.) 

Attorney  for  plaintiff:  60  seconds.  (Partitions  case,  indicating 
points  which  will  be  made  by  the  examination  of  his  witness.  The 
witness  is  a  student  especially  prepared  to  submit  a  case  during 
direct  examination.) 

Judge:  (Calls  attorney  for  defense.) 

Attorney  for  defense:  60  seconds.    (As  plaintiff's  attorney  above.) 

Plaintiff:  5  minutes.  (Examines  witness  for  plaintiff.  This  exami- 
nation consists  of  leading  questions  with  the  witness  thus  setting 
up  the  case.) 

Defense:  5  minutes.    (Cross-examines  witness  for  plaintiff.) 

Defense:  5  minutes.  (Examines  witness  for  defense.  Procedure  as 
for  plaintiff's  direct  examination.) 

Plaintiff:  5  minutes.    (Cross-examines  defense  witness.) 

Defense:  60  seconds.    (Summary.) 

Plaintiff:  60  seconds.    (Summary.) 

Judge:  1  minute,  30  seconds.  (Charges  jury  and  explains  voting  sys- 
tem.)   And  now,  until  next  Saturday  at  2:30,  this  is 

adjourning  this  session  of  Western  Reserve  University's  Court  of 
Current  Events  (sound  of  gavel). 

Announcer:  20-30  seconds.  The  opinions  expressed  on  the  preceding 
program  were  those  of  the  participants  themselves.   They  do  not 

necessarily  reflect  those  of  radio  station   or  of  Western 

Reserve  University. 

There  are  several  advantages  of  the  "mock  trial"  debate. 
The  advantages,  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter  of  the  trial 
by  jury  debate  for  immediate  audience  situations,  are  just  as 
applicable  to  radio  and  television  audiences.  Professor  Guthrie 
pointed  out  that  the  interest  has  grown  tremendously.  Said 
Professor  Guthrie,  "Our  juries  have  grown  from  the  nine  good 
men  and  true  who  voted  on  the  first  case  until  a  hundred 
letters  or  more  are  commonplace."  18 

18  Ibid.,  p.  57. 
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Professor  Guthrie  found  one  disadvantage  where  the  entire 
personnel  were  college  students.  The  response  indicated  that 
the  viewing  audience  preferred  to  hear  and  see  older  and  more 
experienced  men  as  witnesses.  With  any  limitations  that  the 
"mock  trial"  debate  may  have,  it  is  highly  recommended  for 
radio  and  television  audiences.19 

D.  Length  of  Debate.— Most  radio  or  televised  debates 
should  not  exceed  thirty  minutes.  Most  stations  prefer  a 
fifteen-  to  twenty-minute  program.  The  debaters  must  adapt 
to  the  conditions  imposed  by  these  media  of  communication. 

E.  Content  of  Radio  and  Television  Debates.— The  aver- 
age debater  is  taught  to  present  as  much  evidence  and  as  many 
reasons  as  possible  within  the  time  limit.  The  radio  or  tele- 
vised debater  can  continue  to  follow  that  general  practice. 
The  attention  of  the  audience  in  the  "mock  trial"  debate  is 
held  by  the  short  speeches,  by  the  element  of  immediate  con- 
flict. It  is  not  necessary  for  the  debater  to  tell  stories  and  the 
like  to  maintain  interest.  In  the  traditional  debate  the 
speaker  must  give  his  evidence  and  argument  in  "large  doses" 
while  in  the  jury  trial  type  the  substance  of  the  argument  is 
given  in  "small  doses." 

F.  Delivery.— Where  the  audience  is  not  seen,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  debater  to  imagine  that  he  is  talking  to  a  vast 
audience.  That  mental  attitude  usually  produces  indirectness 
in  the  voice.  The  debater  must  visualize  the  real  situation:  he 
is  talking  to  small  groups  of  persons  or  to  single  individuals. 
The  direct  and  conversational  style  of  delivery  should  be  used. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  the  speaker  should  not  use  plenty  of 
variety  of  force,  rate,  and  pitch.  In  our  day-to-day  conversa- 
tions we  usually  use  a  variety  of  vocal  factors.  Delivery  should 
be  suited  to  the  occasion. 

The  type  of  delivery,  that  is,  whether  you  should  memorize, 
read  from  a  manuscript,  speak  extemporaneously,  or  im- 
promptu will  depend  upon  the  circumstances.  In  general,  it  is 
better  to  speak  extemporaneously  because  that  is  the  most 

19  See  Appendix  D. 
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natural  manner  of  speaking.  Memorization  and  reading  from 
a  manuscript  usually  result  in  lifeless  parroting  of  words.  Im- 
promptu speaking  is  likely  to  be  disconnected  and  halting. 


VIII.  Legislative  Session 

The  legislative  session  is  comparatively  recent  in  the  field 
of  intercollegiate  forensics.  It  probably  developed  from  the 
desire  to  find  a  new  type  of  forensic  activity  to  lend  variety 
to  the  debate  program,  or  from  experiences  with  the  British 
style  of  debating  which  is  based  upon  the  procedures  of  the 
British  parliament.  In  America,  the  legislative  session  is  de- 
rived from  the  practices  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
These  legislative  sessions  have  been  given  various  names,  such 
as  The  National  Student  Congress,  Model  Senate,  Legislative 
Conference,  and  Student  Congress.  The  legislative  session,  in 
one  form  or  another,  has  become  an  annual  affair  in  most 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States.  A  typical  program 
and  the  rules  of  procedure  for  such  a  conference  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  E. 

The  legislative  conference  is  a  combination  of  debate  and 
discussion.  Small  groups  meet  to  formulate  bills  and  then 
debate  them  in  the  general  meeting  of  the  conference.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  students  who  participate  in  these  con- 
ferences should  be  skilled  in  the  use  of  discussion,  debate,  and 
parliamentary  procedure. 

IX.  Summary 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  set  forth  the 
methods  and  procedures  for  the  several  types  of  debate  and  to 
suggest  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each.  Teachers 
of  debate  and  program  directors  of  clubs  and  community  or- 
ganizations will  find  that  the  use  of  the  different  types  will 
help  to  maintain  interest  and  enthusiasm  as  well  as  to  provide 
opportunities  for  practice  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
argument. 
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The  debates  outlined  in  this  chapter  are  governed  by  cer- 
tain rules  of  procedure.  They  will  be  most  useful,  therefore, 
in  formal  situations  such  as  the  classroom,  legislative  halls, 
service  club,  and  community  organization  meetings.  Debate, 
of  course,  takes  place  whenever  persons  disagree  about  the 
solution  to  a  problem.  Such  disagreements  may  arise  at  the 
breakfast  table,  at  the  corner  store,  during  the  lunch  hour,  or 
at  any  other  informal  gathering.  Practice  in  the  various  types 
of  formal  debate  should  improve  our  ability  on  informal  occa- 
sions where  debate  plays  a  part. 

PROBLEMS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Find  an  example  of  each  of  the  forms  of  debate  discussed  in 
this  chapter.  Prepare  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  several  forms, 
using  the  following  points  as  your  bases  of  comparison:  (1)  num- 
ber of  issues  debated,  (2)  adequacy  of  coverage  of  each  issue,  (3) 
audience  interest,  (4)  training  for  the  participants,  (5)  style  of 
composition. 

2.  Using  the  same  general  topic,  conduct  the  following  type  of 
debates  in  the  order  listed:  problem-solving,  traditional  two-man, 
the  Oregon  style,  and  a  radio  debate  using  the  "mock  trial" 
procedure. 

3.  Listen  to  a  radio  debate  and  observe  a  televised  debate.  What 
differences  do  you  find  with  respect  to  the  following  factors: 
(1)  general  tempo,  (2)  extent  to  which  topic  is  covered,  (3)  dif- 
ferences in  delivery— changes  of  pitch,  rate,  volume,  etc.,  (4)  differ- 
ences in  general  format  of  the  program,  and  (5)  differences  in 
style  of  composition. 


Chapter  19 
EVALUATING  ARGUMENT 

I.  Nature  of  Evaluation 

There  is  little  doubt  that  everyone  who  listens  to  arguments 
of  any  kind  makes  some  judgment  concerning  the  worth  of 
the  argument.  Most  persons  are  probably  not  aware  of  the 
criteria  they  use,  but  they  make  a  judgment  nevertheless. 
Frequently,  the  lay  judge  is  influenced  more  by  his  own  bias 
and  prejudice  than  by  the  content  of  the  argument.  The  ex- 
pert judge  bases  his  evaluation  upon  the  form  of  the  argument 
with  little  reference  to  the  content,  except  that  adequate  infor- 
mation is  an  essential  factor. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  set  forth  some  of  the 
important  criteria  for  evaluating  argument.  This  will  be  done 
by  explaining  the  methods  of  judging  debate  and  discussion. 

II.  Importance  of  Evaluation 

A.  Making  a  Decision.— If  we  have  listened  to  the  argu- 
ments of  opposing  political  candidates  in  an  election  campaign 
and  wish  to  vote  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  candidates,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  some  kind  of  an  evaluation.  It  is  probably 
true  that  many  persons  vote  without  making  real  evaluations. 
That  is  unfortunate  in  a  democracy  where  the  common  man 
should  do  some  thinking  about  the  issues. 

Each  of  us  makes  decisions  every  day  whether  it  is  in  a 
student  club  meeting,  at  a  business  or  professional  meeting, 
in  the  halls  of  a  legislature,  or  in  our  home.  Argument  is 
usually  a  factor  in  making  those  decisions.  Do  we  evaluate 
the  argument  properly?  Do  we  have  any  criteria  of  evalua- 
tion? Accurate  decisions  are  based  upon  sound  evaluations. 
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B.  Necessity  for  Improvement.— There  is  little  value  m 
argument  of  any  kind,  if  it  is  done  without  a  due  regard  to 
self-improvement  in  increased  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  use 
of  argument.  Business  concerns  have  conferences  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  sales  techniques  (arguments).  The  legis- 
lator encourages  evaluation  of  his  arguments  by  his  constit- 
uency in  order  to  improve  his  arguments  for  or  against  specific 
legislation.  So  it  is  with  any  good  student  of  argument;  he 
wants  an  evaluation  of  his  performance  in  order  that  he  may 
improve  his  skill. 

III.  Criteria  of  Evaluation 

It  is  difficult  to  coordinate  lay  and  expert  judgment  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  an  argument.  The  items  suggested  be- 
low are  the  criteria  which  should  be  used  by  the  expert  judge, 
but  there  is  little  reason  why  the  lay  judge  should  not  use 
them  too. 

A.  Is  the  Analysis  of  the  Problem  Sound?— What  consti- 
tutes an  analysis  of  a  problem?  If  the  following  questions  can 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  debater  or  discussant  has 
probably  made  a  reasonably  sound  analysis. 

1.  Does  the  Arguer  See  the  Specific  Problem  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  Total  Situation?  The  person  who  argues  that 
the  democracies  of  the  world  should  form  a  federal  union  must 
consider  such  a  union  in  relation  to  the  United  Nations  and 
to  other  organizations  of  democracies  such  as  the  Atlantic 
Pact.  Specific  problems  are  usually  only  a  small  part  of  the 
complete  configuration. 

2.  Is  the  Meaning  of  the  Problem  Clear?  Words  are  but 
symbols  of  the  objects  they  represent.  Very  often  misunder- 
standings arise  because  the  symbols  have  one  meaning  for  the 
audience  and  another  meaning  for  the  speaker.  Anv  intelli- 
gent discussion  must  be  based  upon  a  statement  of  the  prob- 
lem in  terms  common  to  the  speaker  and  the  listener. 

B.  Does  the  Speaker  Know  the  Facts?— One  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  evaluating  debate  or  discussion  is  evi- 
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dence.  Does  the  speaker  have  all  the  facts  or  only  half  of  them? 
Does  he  have  the  most  recent  data?  Are  the  data  authentic? 
There  is  no  substitute  for  adequate  and  sound  information. 

C.  Are  Inferences  from  Data  Logical?— It  is  possible  to 
have  all  available  information  but  to  make  faulty  conclusions 
from  it.  Conclusions  should  be  tested.  Are  the  generalizations 
warranted?  Are  the  causes  probable?  Are  the  signs  certain? 
Are  the  analogies  adequate?  The  evaluator  should  keep  in 
mind  that  the  best  any  arguer  can  do  is  to  establish  a  high 
degree  of  probability. 

D.  Are  the  Argument  and  Evidence  Organized  Prop- 
erly?—The  judge  should  recognize  that  it  is  easier  for  the 
debater  than  the  discussant  to  present  an  orderly  argument. 
The  former  usually  presents  his  case  without  interruption, 
while  the  latter  may  be  interrupted  several  times  before  he 
can  develop  his  chain  of  reasoning.  In  either  case,  however, 
there  must  be  an  orderly  development  of  the  argument. 

E.  Has  the  Speaker  Adapted  Arguments  to  the  Audi- 
ence?—It  is  difficult  for  the  audience  to  make  proper  evalua- 
tions unless  the  arguments  are  expressed  in  terms  of  its  expe- 
rience. Has  the  speaker  shown  the  relationship  of  the  argu- 
ment to  the  immediate  listener? 

F.  Has  the  Speaker  Adapted  His  Language  to  the  Audi- 
ence?—Arguments  are  of  little  value  unless  they  are  expressed 
in  words  that  are  clearly  understood.  In  general,  language 
should  be  simple,  concise,  clear,  and  concrete. 

G.  Does  the  Speaker  Have  an  Effective  Delivery?— De- 
bate and  discussion  are  forms  of  communication.  While 
delivery  has  little  to  do  with  argument  per  se,  it  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  communication.  Does  the  speaker  use  sufficient 
variety  of  pitch,  force,  and  rate  to  convey  meaning  and  to  give 
proper  emphasis?  Does  the  manner  of  speaking  indicate  a 
sincere  or  a  sophistic  person?  Can  the  speaker  be  heard?  Can 
the  speaker  be  understood? 
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H.  Is  the  Speaker  Aware  of  Conflicting  Arguments?— It 
is  especially  important  in  debate  that  the  speaker  be  cognizant 

of  opposing  arguments.  Whether  in  debate  or  discussion, 
arguments  must  be  presented  in  the  light  of  other  arguments. 
If  opposing  arguments  preclude  the  point  you  wish  to  make, 
it  is  necessary  for  you  to  answer  them  before  proceeding  to 
establish  your  own.  Most  judges  of  debate  and  discussion  give- 
considerable  weight  to  this  criterion  of  evaluation. 


IV.  Types  of  Evaluation 

There  are  at  least  two  types  of  evaluation  that  arc  used  in 
judging  the  worth  of  arguments:  audience  evaluation  and  the 
expert  judge.  Most  of  the  debates  and  discussions  in  life  are 
evaluated  by  an  audience  as  distinguished  from  the  expert 
objective  judge. 

A.  Audience  Evaluation.— The  term  "audience"  is  used 
here  to  refer  to  the  lay  person  who  does  not  profess  to  have 
technical  knowledge  concerning  the  evaluation  of  argument. 
The  citizen,  who,  after  weighing  the  arguments  of  opposing 
political  candidates,  decides  to  vote  for  Mr.  "X"  is  exercising 
the  power  of  evaluation  and  decision.  His  criteria  may  or  may 
not  differ  from  those  used  by  the  critic  judge.  The  members 
of  a  community  or  professional  organization  who  vote  on  reso- 
lutions are  making  critical  evaluations.  Members  of  legisla- 
tures are  called  upon  frequently  to  evaluate  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Intercollegiate  debates  and  discussions  are  frequently 
judged  by  the  entire  listening  audience. 

The  shift-of-opinion  ballot  is  probably  the  most  accurate 
means  of  measuring  the  judgment  or  decision  of  an  audience. 
It  was  first  devised  and  used  by  Howard  W.  Woodward  and 
William  A.  D.  Millson  of  Western  Reserve  University.  On 
page  296  is  a  typical  example  of  this  ballot. 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  score  this  ballot.  The  usual  practice 
is  to  give  a  specific  weight  to  the  various  shifts  or  nonshifts  of 
opinions.  The  shift  from  favorable  to  unfavorable  represents 
a  loss  of  two  points;  from  favorable  to  neutral  represents  a 
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SHIFT-OF-OPINION  BALLOT 

Please  record  your  opinion  on  the  proposition  before  and  after  the 
debate  by  checking  the  item  that  most  closely  represents  your  reactions. 

BEFORE  THE  DEBATE 

I  believe  in  the  affirmative  proposal. 

I  am  neutral  or  undecided. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  affirmative  proposal. 


AFTER  THE  DEBATE 


.1  favor  the  affirmative  of  the  proposition, 

.1  am  neutral  or  undecided. 

.1  am  opposed  to  the  affirmative  proposal. 


loss  of  one  point;  from  unfavorable  to  favorable  represents  a 
gain  of  two  points;  from  neutral  to  favorable  represents  a  gain 
of  one  point.  In  order  to  declare  a  winner,  the  total  opportuni- 
ties for  scoring  on  a  given  side  must  be  determined.  That  is 
done  by  computing  the  number  of  votes  recorded  for  the  op- 
posing side  before  the  debate,  plus  the  number  of  neutral 
votes.  The  winner  is  then  determined  by  finding  the  ratio  of 
total  points  accumulated  to  the  total  opportunities  for  scor- 
ing.1 According  to  Professor  Alan  Monroe,  who  tested  the 
validity  of  the  shift-of-opinion  ballot,  this  ballot  may  be  con- 
sidered reasonably  accurate  when  thirty  or  more  ballots  are 
cast.2 

The  shift-of-opinion  ballot  is  primarily  designed  for  the 
evaluation  of  a  debate,  but  a  variation  of  it  may  be  used  for 
judging  a  policy-determining  group  discussion.  It  would  be 
necessary  for  the  observer  to  know  all  possible  solutions  to  the 
problem.  He  then  would  record  his  reactions  to  each  possible 
solution  before  the  discussion.  After  the  discussion  he  would 
again  record  his  reactions.  A  comparison  of  the  data  should 
yield  the  degree  to  which  the  discussion  changed  the  observ- 
er's opinion. 

1  See  W.  A.  D.  Millson,  "Review  of  Research  in  Audience  Reaction," 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XXIV  (December,  1938),  pp.  655-72. 

2  See  Alan   H.  Monroe,  "The  Statistical   Reliability  and  Validity  of  the 
Shift  of  Opinion  Ballot,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XXXIII   (December, 

1937),  pp.  577-85. 
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B.  Critic  or  Expert  Decision.— Audience  decisions  ;irc 
based  primarily  upon  the  merits  of  the  question  while  t he- 
expert  decision  is  based  primarily  upon  the  skill  of  the  debater 
or  the  discussant.  The  critic  judge  has  the  responsibility  of 
making  a  decision  and  explaining  it  in  terms  of  the  several 
elements  in  any  specific  argumentative  situation.  The  criteria 
set  forth  in  Section  III  of  this  chapter  serve  as  bases  for  that 
decision.  Since  the  application  of  these  criteria  differs  in  some 
respects  when  applied  to  debate  or  discussion,  it  is  necessary 
to  set  forth  those  differences. 

There  are  at  least  three  essential  differences  between  judg- 
ing skill  in  discussion  and  debate:  (1)  the  debater  is  an  advo- 
cate; the  discussant  is  an  inquirer,  (2)  the  debater  usually  pre- 
sents two  formal  speeches,  the  constructive  and  rebuttal;  the 
discussant  makes  several  short  speeches,  and  (3)  the  debater 
never  changes  his  basic  position  during  the  debate;  the  dis- 
cussant may  or  may  not  change  his  basic  position,  depending 
upon  the  development  of  the  discussion. 


Proposition: 
Criteria 


JUDGE'S  BALLOT 


Affirmative 


Negative 


1.  Analysis  of  the  problem 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  problem 

3.  Organization  of  ideas 

4.  Inferences  drawn  from  evidence 

5.  Adaptations  to  the  audience 

6.  Use  of  language 

7.  Effectiveness  of  delivery 

8.  Adaptation  to  opponent's  argument 

Totals 

Rating  Scale:  1,  poor;  2,  fair;  3,  average;  4,  good;  5,  superior. 


JUDGE 


1 

2 

3 

Team 

1 

2 

3 

Team 
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The  criticism  sheet  outlined  on  page  297  is  typical  of  the  rat- 
ing sheets  used  by  critic  judges.  This  rating  sheet  provides  for 
individual  and  for  team  rating.  The  winner  is  determined  by 
adding  the  individual  scores  for  each  team;  the  team  with  the 


highest  score  is  declared  the  winner. 


The  following  variation  of  the  ballot  used  for  debate  may 
be  used  for  evaluating  discussion.  The  difference  between 
debate  and  discussion  that  was  explained  earlier  should  be 
observed  when  using  this  rating  sheet. 


Topic: 


Criteria 


DISCUSSION  RATING  SHEET 


Participants 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1.  Analysis  of  the  problem 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  problem 

3.  Organization  of  knowledge 

4.  Inferences  drawn  from  evi- 
dence 

5.  Adaptation  to  the  audience 

6.  Use  of  language 

7.  Effectiveness  of  delivery 

8.  Adaptation  to  variant  point 
of  view 

9.  Amount  of  participation 
10.  Degree  of  cooperation 

Totals 


Instructions:  rate  each  participant  on  each  criterion  according  to  the 
following  scale:  1,  poor;  2,  fair;  3,  average;  4,  good;  5,  superior. 


OBSERVER 


The  rating  for  each  participant  may  be  determined  by  adding 
the  ratings  of  each  criterion.  If  the  participants  represent  dif- 
ferent schools,  the  most  skilful  "team"  may  be  determined  by 
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adding  the  scores  of  the  members  from  each  school.  If  schools 
are  represented  by  uneven  numbers,  the  ratio  must  be  com- 
puted to  discover  the  winner. 


V.  Summary 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  set  forth  the 
criteria  and  methods  of  evaluating  argument.  It  has  not  been 
the  purpose  to  measure  public  opinion,  but  to  measure  lay 
and  expert  opinion  concerning  debate  or  discussion  on  a  given 
topic  or  proposition. 

The  criteria  for  evaluating  debate  and  discussion  differ  to 
some  extent.  Those  used  for  debate  should  include  a  judgment 
concerning  the  following  factors:  analysis  of  the  problem, 
knowledge  of  the  problem,  organization  of  knowledge,  infer- 
ences drawn  from  evidence,  adaptation  to  the  audience,  use 
of  language,  effectiveness  of  delivery,  and  adaptation  to  the 
opponent's  arguments.  The  following  factors  should  be  added 
when  evaluating  group  discussion:  adaptation  to  variant  points 
of  view,  amount  of  participation,  and  degree  of  cooperation. 

The  common  methods  for  measuring  the  effectiveness  of 
participants  in  debate  and  discussion  are  the  audience  reaction 
ballot  and  the  expert  judge  ballot.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  former  is  usually  a  reflection  of  the  person's  reactions 
to  the  subject  matter,  while  the  latter  is  a  reaction  to  the  de- 
gree of  skill  displayed  by  the  debaters  or  the  discussants.  The 
shift-of-opinion  ballot  is  most  useful  in  judging  debate.  It  may 
be  used  to  evaluate  discussion  though  the  computations  be- 
come complicated.  The  expert  judge  ballot  may  be  used,  with 
variations,  for  both  debate  and  discussion. 

PROBLEMS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Using  the  evaluation  blank  suggested  in  this  chapter,  listen 
to  and  score  each  of  the  following  types  of  discussion:  (1)  a  radio 
or  televised  discussion,  (2)  an  intercollegiate  discussion,  (3)  a  dis- 
cussion by  professional  leaders.  Write  a  three-hundred-word 
evaluation  of  each. 
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2.  Select  an  article  concerning  the  evaluation  of  debate  from  a 
current  issue  of  a  professional  journal.  Write  a  five-hundred-word 
precis  of  the  article.  Be  prepared  to  deliver  a  three-  to  five-minute 
exposition  of  the  article. 

3.  Attend  an  intercollegiate  debate.  Evaluate  it,  using  the  blank 
suggested  in  this  chapter.  Did  your  decision  agree  with  the  decision 
of  the  critic  judge? 

4.  Using  the  shift-of-opinion  ballot  and  the  traditional  evalua- 
tion blank,  listen  to  and  evaluate  an  intercollegiate  debate.  Study 
the  results  of  your  two  ballots.  Write  a  three-hundred-word 
analysis  of  your  findings. 

5.  Read  the  report  of  a  debate  in  the  University  Debaters  An- 
nual. Before  you  read  the  decision  of  the  critic  judge,  make  your 
evaluation.  Then  read  the  discussion  given  by  the  critic  judge. 
Does  your  decision  agree  with  his?  Compare  the  two  analyses. 
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HOW  SHOULD  CHRISTIANS 
LOOK  AT  WAR? 

(A  Radio  Panel  Discussion: 1 
WGN  and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Company) 

The  Reverend  Edward  V.  Cardinal 
Director,  Shiel  School  of  Social  Studies,  Chicago 
The  Reverend  G.  Eugene  Durham 
Director,  Methodist  Student  Foundation, 
Northwestern  University 

James  O'Neill 

Chairman,  Department  of  Speech,  Brooklyn  College 

Author,  Religion  and  Education  Under  the  Constitution 

Moderator:  James  H.  McBurney 

Dean,  The  School  of  Speech,  Northwestern  University 

Mr.  McBurney:  As  you  gentlemen  know,  we  are  discussing  the  ques- 
tion, "How  should  Christians  look  at  war?"  How  do  you  answer 
that  question,  Durham? 

Dr.  Durham:  I  believe  that  Christians  should  oppose  war  because  it  is 
evil.  War  counts  upon  the  outpouring  of  passion  and  hatred,  while 
a  Christian  stands  against  evil,  with  a  method  of  love. 

A  war  is  a  use  of  force  in  personal  relationships  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  have  good  will  relationships  toward  the  personality  of 
your  enemy.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  trying  to  kill  him  and  thus 
put  him  out  of  all  relationship  with  yourself. 

In  the  second  place,  modern  killing  is  wholesale,  and  often  imper- 
sonal. In  the  third  place,  war  also  poisons  personal  relations  at  their 
roots,  namely,  through  lying  and  trickery  and  subterfuge,  and  if 
Christ — Who  is  certainly  the  norm  in  the  Christian's  life — be  in 

1  Northwestern  University  of  the  Air:  The  Reviewing  Stand,  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois, vol.  15,  no.  23  (January  7,  1951). 
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any  valid  sense  "the  way  and  the  truth,"  then  certain  Other  ways  of 
living  and  accounting  arc  not  the  way.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
war  definitely  contradicts  Christ's  way. 

The  mission  of  the  Christian  church  on  earth  is  to  spread  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  a  chief  clement  of  which  is  self-giving  love,  so  that 
men  will  love  God  with  all  their  heart  and  soul,  mind  and  strength, 
and  will  love  their  fcllow-mcn.  The  Christian  church  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  bear  witness  to  the  way  men  ought  to  live,  and  the 
Christian  is  committed  to  the  fact  that  of  all  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  sin,  the  way  of  meeting  evil  with  good  works  is  better  than  any 
other. 

The  weapon  God  uses  against  evil  is  the  weapon  of  reconciliation, 
of  a  love  that  led  to  a  cross. 

Mr.  McBurney:  You  are  saying,  then,  Durham,  that  war  is  an  evil 
thing  from  a  Christian  point  of  view,  and  that  Christians  should 
oppose  it;  is  that  right? 

Dr.  Durham:  That  is  right;  I  certainly  am. 

Mr.  McBurney:  Do  you  go  along  with  that,  O'Neill? 

Mr.  O'Neill:  Not  entirely,  no.  I  believe  that  most  of  the  things  he 
says  are  the  proper  objectives  of  Christianity  as  such.  However,  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  general  principle  that  is  consistent  with 
Christianity  that  you  can  apply  universally  and  say  all  wars  are  good 
or  all  wars  are  bad.  I  think  every  war  has  to  be  looked  at  according 
to  its  own  circumstances,  and  I  think  that  just  as  the  individual  is 
justified  in  using  force  to  defend  himself  and  his  wife  and  children, 
so  the  nation  is  justified  in  using  force  to  defend  itself  against  the 
aggressor. 

You  can't  use  love  and  good  will  on  the  enemy  after  he  has  killed 
you  and  your  family.  You  have  got  to  survive  in  order  to  have  a 
chance  to  use  the  weapons  of  Christianity,  and  you  have  a  right  to 
try  to  survive  against  those  who  would  destroy  you  and  your  way  of 
life. 

Mr.  McBurney:  Now,  before  Durham  replies,  let's  have  Father  Car- 
dinal's view  on  this. 

Father  Cardinal:  Mr.  Durham  mentioned  the  Bible  in  his  defense 
of  his  position.  I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  any  clear-cut  state- 
ment on  this  thing  when  we  look  at  the  Bible  as  a  source,  because 
the  Bible  says  that  our  Lord  came  not  to  bring  peace  but  the  sword. 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  both  commend  the  lawful  authority  of  the 
magistrate  in  a  way  that  would  suggest  that  they  did  not  understand 
our  Lord  to  condemn  all  use  of  the  sword. 
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And  then  when  we  look  at  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity,  we 
find  that  a  number  of  soldiers  were  received  into  the  Church,  and 
their  relatives  were  not  ashamed  to  note  it  on  their  epitaphs. 

Then  we  had  St.  Athanasius,  who  said  it  was  forbidden  to  kill; 
nevertheless,  in  war  it  was  lawful  and  praiseworthy  to  kill  one's 
enemies.  Further,  great  rewards  were  decreed  to  those  who  were 
distinguished  in  war. 

Take  the  statement  of  the  Lord,  "If  I  have  spoken  evil,  give  testi- 
mony of  the  evil,  but  if  well,  why  strikest  thou  me?"  If  we  look 
only  at  the  words,  He  did  not  in  this  obey  His  own  precept,  for  He 
did  not  turn  another  part  of  His  face  to  him  who  had  struck  Him, 
but  on  the  contrary,  prevented  him  who  had  done  the  wrong  from 
adding  thereto. 

So  I  would  say  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  clear-cut  statement 
such  as  you  made  with  reference  to  this  whole  problem,  from  the  Bible. 
Dr.  Durham:  Well,  Father  Cardinal,  what  you  point  out  is  interest- 
ing, all  right,  and  I  am  interested  in  what  St.  Athanasius  says,  but  I 
go  back  to  Jesus  and  some  of  the  other  sayings  of  His,  and  the  whole 
spirit  of  Jesus. 

Turn  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  you  find  Him  saying, 
"You  have  heard  that  it  was  said  you  shall  love  your  neighbors  and 
hate  your  enemy,  but  I  say  to  you,  love  your  enemies  and  pray  for 
those  who  persecute  you,  so  that  you  may  be  sons  of  your  Father 
Who  is  in  Heaven." 

Then  He  goes  on,  as  you  remember,  in  the  last  of  that  chapter  to 
say,  "You  therefore  must  be  perfect  in  love  as  your  Heavenly  Father 
is  perfect." 

In  another  place  Jesus  is  saying,  "Be  merciful  as  your  Father  is 
merciful."  It  seems  to  me  that  the  spirit  of  the  Master  is  the  thing 
that  we  are  to  follow  when  he  says  "Follow  me,"  and  I  can't  imagine 
Jesus  using  a  bayonet  or  dropping  a  bomb. 
Father  Cardinal:  You  have  given  text  and  I  have  given  text.  The 
result  is  that  it  is  very,  very  difficult  to  get  a  clear  statement  one  way 
or  the  other. 

In  other  words,  we  don't  have  from  the  pen  of  Christ — because 
he  did  not  write — nor  do  we  have  a  specific  statement  of  the  thing 
in  the  Gospels,  so  we  must  have  recourse  to  those  whose  function 
was  to  interpret  the  teachings  of  Christ. 
Mr.  McBurney:  Let's  turn  to  some  of  those  interpreters,  Father,  in 
an  attempt  to  find  out  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  constitute  a 
just  war. 
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Father  Cardinal:  Well,  to  mc,  one  of  the  greatest  interpreters  of 
the  mind  of  Christ  was  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  St.  iliomas  Aqui- 
nas lays  down  certain  conditions  which  he  says  would  justify  a  war. 
One  of  these  conditions  is  that  this  war  shall  be  undertaken  by  the 
lawful  authority,  that  it  shall  be  undertaken  for  the  vindication  of 
an  undoubted  and  proportionate  right  that  has  certainly  been  in- 
fringed, and  then  it  shall  be  a  last  resort,  all  peaceful  means  of  set- 
tlement having  been  tried  in  vain,  and  that  the  good  to  be  achieved 
shall  outweigh  the  evils  that  war  will  involve,  and  that  there  shall  be 
a  reasonable  hope  of  victory  for  justice. 

These  are  the  conditions  which  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  lays  down 
for  the  beginning  of  a  just  war,  and  I  think  in  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  Christ,  churchmen — at  least  Catholic 
theologians — have  always  based  their  teachings  on  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Dr.  Durham:  But  today  can  you  get  good  ends  out  of  the  means  of 
war?  The  feeling  is  you  get  nothing  but  destruction.  You  use  lying, 
you  use  hatred,  you  use  bitterness,  you  use  falsehood,  you  use  all 
other  means  that  you  and  I  would  certainly  not  call  Christian  to 
fight  a  war. 

Mr.  McBurney:  What  Durham  is  saying,  in  substance,  is  that  war  is 
a  self-defeating  thing,  I  think. 

Dr.  Durham:  Yes. 

Mr.  McBurney:  What  is  your  view  on  that? 

Mr.  O'Neill:  I  disagree  with  it.  I  think  that  war  is  a  thing  to  be 
avoided  in  every  possible  case,  but  that  "no  good  can  come  of  war" 
or  that  "no  good  has  come  of  war" — I  do  not  accept. 

I  think  in  this  country  we  have  had  eminently  justifiable  wars. 
For  instance,  there  was  the  Revolutionary  War:  I  think  the  fruit  of 
it  has  been  great  good,  even  to  England,  which  was  defeated  in  it. 
I  think  both  England  and  America  have  profited  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  are  profiting  from  it  today.  I  think,  further,  that 
even  in  the  last  World  War — which  was  more  destructive,  and  the 
fruits  of  which  were  probably  more  disappointing  than  those  of  any 
other  war — we  in  civilization  are  better  off  today  on  account  of  the 
last  World  War  because  Hitler  was  defeated,  and  I  think  his  victory 
over  the  world  would  have  been  worse  than  anything  that  has  fol- 
lowed the  second  World  War. 

Father  Cardinal:  I  think  we  are  faced  with  this  terrible  alternative 
such  as  the  people  in  the  Middle  Ages  were:  An  enemy  which  has  a 
philosophy  that  is  intrinsically  evil. 
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In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Pope  called  for  the  Crusades.  Why  did 
he  call  for  the  Crusades?  Because  Christianity  was  threatened,  civi- 
lization was  threatened.  People  from  all  Western  Europe  tramped 
across  one  country  after  another  in  order  to  come  to  the  defense  of 
the  Holy  Land. 

Well,  I  would  take  it  from  that  that  the  Church  sees  that  under 
certain  circumstances  it  is  better  for  us  to  make  tremendous  sacri- 
fices than  to  submit  to  an  enemy  who  is,  from  our  way  of  thinking, 
intrinsically  bad. 

Mr.  McBurney:  You  are  saying  that  the  present  circumstances  might 
very  well  call  for  a  new  Crusade? 

Father  Cardinal:  Yes. 

Mr.  McBurney:  And  that  this  new  enemy  is  international  Commu- 
nism? 

Father  Cardinal:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McBurney:  Is  that  what  you  have  in  mind? 

Father  Cardinal:  Exactly. 

Dr.  Durham:  Father  Cardinal,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  a  nation 
claims  it  is  fighting  a  holy  war,  it  is  claiming  that  its  ends  are  God's, 
but  that  its  methods  are  its  own. 

Father  Cardinal:  Well,  of  course,  where  do  you  get  the  methods? 
The  methods  are  the  methods  that  nature  has  given  you  to  use,  and 
we  have  to  use  the  violent  methods,  of  course — as  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas says — only  as  the  last  extremity. 

We  must  try  to  make  use  of  negotiations.  We  must  try  to  make 
use  of  people  so  that  all  possible  efforts  are  used  in  order  to  avoid 
the  disasters  of  war. 

Dr.  Durham:  But  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  confessing  Christians,  we 
ought  not  to  give  the  impression  that  without  a  sword  we  are  de- 
fenseless, because  the  power  of  the  spirit  is  the  power  on  which  we 
have  relied  down  through  the  ages.  The  only  thing  that  could  out- 
match the  sin  of  the  world  was  not  a  might  that  could  destroy,  but 
a  love  that  could  not  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  O'Neill:  I  think  that  the  threat  of  world  Communism  in  the 
world  today  is  unique,  at  least  it  is  unique  in  any  of  the  histories 
immediately  before  us  that  are  all  relevant  to  our  situation,  and  I 
think  the  defense  of  Christianity  and  civilization  against  that  threat 
is  something  to  which  every  Christian  owes  allegiance.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  if  Russia  should  start  a  war  against  us  and  we  should  say 
we  are  Christians,  and  therefore  we  won't  fight,  and  tell  them  "Come 
in  and  take  over  the  country,"  then  I  think  that  in  twenty  years 
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Christianity  and  the  civilization  and  the  institution!  of  this  land 
would  totally  disappear  and  be  sueceeded  by  the  dictatorship  of  the 
Russian  tyrants.  I  think  that  is  worse  than  anything  that  could 
come  from  a  third  World  War. 

Dr.  Durham:  Professor  O'Neill,  you  know  very  well  that  Christianity 
has  faced  dictatorships  and  tyrants  and  oppression  before,  and  cer- 
tainly, if  you  believe  that  Christianity  is  God  working  in  the  world, 
you  know  that  God  is  not  going  to  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  O'Neill:  I  think  God  is  working  in  the  world  through  I  lis  serv- 
ants in  the  human  race,  and  that  they  ought  to  live  up  to  the 
obligation. 

Father  Cardinal:  Dr.  Durham,  I'd  like  to  put  this  question  to  you. 
You  say  war  is  evil.  Well,  supposing  that  everybody  in  the  United 
States  would  agree  with  your  position.  We  would  have  here  in  the 
United  States  1 50,000,000  people  who  would  refuse  to  fight.  Now, 
I  wonder  just  what  the  Soviet  government  would  do  in  such  a  sit- 
uation. I  am  very  much  afraid,  judging  from  their  record,  that  they 
would  take  advantage  of  us,  and  say,  "Well,  this  fruit  is  ready  to 
pluck;  we  had  better  take  advantage  of  this." 

It  seems  to  me  that  although  we  respect  your  position,  your  posi- 
tion can  be  maintained  only  because  there  is  an  army  in  the  United 
States,  or  we  hope  that  there  will  be  an  army  in  the  United  States 
that  will  help  to  protect  your  rights. 

Dr.  Durham:  Well,  I  believe  that  we  are  going  to  be  much  safer  if 
we  don't  have  an  army  in  the  United  States,  or  an  army  anywhere 
else.  I  hope  the  President  pushes,  for  all  it's  worth,  this  suggestion 
he  made  before  the  United  Nations  that  we  must  have  world 
disarmament. 

Father  Cardinal:  You  mean  meeting  strength  with  strength.  The 
President  said  that.  We  have  to  meet  strength  with  strength.  In 
other  words,  when  Russia  is  strong,  the  only  effective  opposition  we 
can  give  Russia — the  only  thing  she  will  respect — will  be  the 
strength  that  we  have. 

Dr.  Durham:  Well,  wasn't  it  at  Potsdam  (it  seems  to  me  that  it  was 
there)  that  Mr.  Stalin  and  Mr.  Truman  were  talking,  and  Mr.  Tru- 
man was  telling  about  the  Pope's  attitude  toward  war  and  toward 
Russian  aggression?  And  unless  I'm  mistaken,  Stalin  came  back 
with  a  question  something  like  this:  "How  many  divisions  does  the 
Pope  have?" 

You  and  I  know  that  the  Pope  isn't  relying  on  that  kind  of  power. 
The  power  he  is  relying  on  is  the  power  of  the  spirit. 
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Now,  coming  back  to  your  question  about  a  situation  in  the 
United  States  where  we  would  all  refuse  to  fight,  there  must  be  more 
than  just  refusing  to  flight.  There  must  be  the  good  will  toward 
other  people.  There  must  be  the  desire  to  put  into  the  construction 
of  other  countries  the  money  that  we  would  put  into  the  destruction 
of  other  countries.  It  seems  to  me  that  has  to  go  with  the  things  I 
am  saying. 

Father  Cardinal:  But  just  think  of  the  amount  of  good  will  that  we 
have  shown  toward  Russia,  Soviet  Russia — the  tremendous  amount. 
We  offered  them  the  Marshall  Plan,  for  instance,  and  they  refused 
that.  We  invited  Mr.  Stalin  to  come  to  Washington  to  confer  with 
the  President  on  these  problems,  and  he  has  refused  that.  We  have 
taken  a  thousand  and  one  opportunities  of  showing  the  Soviet  people 
that  we  are  friendly. 

Mr.  McBurney:  Durham,  do  you  think — in  spite  of  the  things  that 
Father  Cardinal  has  just  outlined  of  things  that  we  have  done — that 
the  Russians  genuinely  fear  us? 

Dr.  Durham:  I  am  driven  to  feel  that  way,  because  I  don't  see  any  way 
that  we  could  whip  up  opposition  to  Russia  here  if  it  were  not  basi- 
cally for  fear  of  Russia;  and  I  think  that  they  are  using  the  same 
methods  to  fight  us,  because  they  have  plenty  of  examples  to  use, 
you  know.  They  can  point  to  the  way  we  have  gone  clear  outside 
the  borders  of  our  state,  just  as  they  have,  to  make  satellites  of  peo- 
ple, only  we  are  trying  to  make  satellites  right  on  the  edge  of  their 
country,  or  as  close  to  them  as  we  can  get,  and  we  have  air  bases 
around  the  world.  You  will  remember  we  were  calling  for  air  bases 
across  the  Pacific. 

Now,  what  does  Russia  think  we  want  air  bases  for?  Not  for  pas- 
senger service,  certainly.  And  why  wouldn't  she  be  afraid?  I  think 
she  probably  is  very  definitely  afraid  of  us,  just  as  we  are  afraid 
of  her. 

Mr.  McBurney:  In  terms  of  the  criteria  laid  down  by  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  you  are  saying,  in  substance,  then,  that  we  have  not  prop- 
erly evoked  all  peaceful  methods  of  dealing  with  Russia,  short  of 
war? 

Mr.  O'Neill:  It  seems  to  me  that  we  haven't  the  kind  of  enemy  in 
Russia  that  Mr.  Durham  is  talking  about.  I  think  we  have  the  most 
concrete  reasons,  evidence,  in  the  history  of  Russia  since  the  close 
of  the  last  war,  for  being  very  much  afraid  of  their  purposes  through- 
out the  world. 

I  don't  think  they  had  any  realistic  basis  for  fear  of  us. 
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I  should  like  to  know,  for  instance,  what  country  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  United  States  and  made  a  satellite?  Where  are  the 
countries  that  we  have  treated  the  way  Russia  has  treated  Poland, 
Latvia,  Rumania,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia?  Where  have  we  done 
that? 

They  have  done  it.  They  have  moved  into  countries  and,  with 
the  aid  of  a  handful  of  well-armed  men,  they  have  taken  over  and 
imprisoned  and  executed  the  people  who  opposed  them.  Has  Amer- 
ica done  anything  like  that?  Why  shouldn't  we  fear  a  country  that 
docs  that  wherever  it  has  a  chance?  And  why  should  they  fear  us 
when  we  are  doing  the  opposite? 

We  offered  the  countries  help.  We  offered  the  Marshall  Plan. 
To  say  that  we  are  doing  what  they  are  doing  seems  to  me  rather 
farfetched. 

Father  Cardinal:  I  don't  think  it  is  so  much  a  fear  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Russians  have — they  use  that  with  their  people,  I 
suppose,  for  propaganda  purposes — but  it  is  part  of  their  philosophy 
that  the  Soviet  system  will  succeed  only  in  the  measure  that  the 
world  is  converted  to  it  or  forced  into  it,  and  that  is  why  we  fear 
Russia  so  much.  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  fact,  because  it 
is  very,  very  fundamental  in  this  whole  struggle.  It  is  a  struggle  of 
philosophies  and  may  be  more  than  that — a  struggle  for  the  survival 
of  Christianity. 

Mr.  McBurney:  Father  Cardinal  comes  back  to  a  point  that  has  been 
made  several  times  here — I  think  first  bv  Mr.  O'Neill — that  we  face 
a  new  kind  of  threat.  I'd  like  to  suggest  another  new  thing  under 
the  sun  that  might  affect  the  Christian  attitude  toward  war,  or, 
indeed,  anyone's  attitude  toward  war. 

Is  it  possible  that  scientific  developments  are  such  that  a  new  war, 
on  a  grand  scale,  is  likely  to  end  civilization  as  we  know  it,  Mr. 
O'Neill?  Maybe  this  is  another  new  thing  we  ought  to  consider  in 
debating  an  attitude  toward  war. 

Mr.  O'Neill:  I  think  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  atomic  bomb  and 
the  hydrogen  bomb  and  bacteriological  warfare  may  end  civilization 
as  we  know  it.  I  think  that  is  a  possibility,  and  I  think  if  we  engage 
Russia — if  they  attack  us  and  we  fight  instead  of  surrendering — we 
run  the  risk  of  that. 

Mr.  McBurney:  Would  you  run  that  risk? 

Mr.  O'Neill:  I  would  run  that  risk,  because,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
are  not  running  into  a  risk  but  are  running  into  a  certainty  if  Russia 
dominates  the  world.   I'd  rather  take  the  chance  than  the  certainty. 
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As  a  Christian,  if  it  is  necessary  to  save  the  United  States  and  civili- 
zation, I'd  drop  the  atomic  bomb  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
as  a  last  resort. 

Mr.  McBurney:  Would  you,  Father  Cardinal? 

Father  Cardinal:  First  let  me  say  that  the  French  Cardinals,  in  a 
statement  they  made  this  summer,  came  out  clearly  against  the  use 
of  the  atomic  bomb.  They  thought  it  was  absolutely  immoral,  and 
their  position  was  sustained  by  Father  McCarthy,  who  teaches  theol- 
ogy at  Maynouth  Seminary  in  Dublin. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Sacred 
Theology  in  Washington,  Father  Connell,  who  says  that  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  under  an  extreme  circumstance,  it  would  be 
morally  justifiable  to  drop  the  atomic  bomb. 

There  we  have  the  doctors  disagreeing,  and  when  the  doctors  dis- 
agree, then  we  are  more  or  less  in  the  position  of  making  up  our 
own  minds  on  the  whole  thing,  and  my  personal  opinion  would  be 
that  if  all  other  means  failed,  and  if  we  were  sure  that  by  dropping 
the  atomic  bomb  on  the  Kremlin  that  we  would  save  our  own  civi- 
lization and  save  Western  Europe,  then  I  think  it  would  be  justi- 
fiable. 

Mr.  McBurney:  Would  you  ever  be  sure  of  that? 

Dr.  Durham:  We  are  talking  as  though  Russia  isn't  a  part  of  our  civi- 
lization today.  Think  of  what  Russia  has  contributed  to  us,  and 
what  we  have  contributed  to  Russia. 

Father  Cardinal:  Russia  accepts  a  philosophy  which  is  absolutely 
contrary  to  ours — fundamentally  different.  It  is  absolutely  atheistic, 
and  consequently  they  are  Enemy  Number  One. 

Dr.  Durham:  Well,  just  because  they  disagree  with  us  in  their  philos- 
ophy, and  particularly  in  their  economics,  is  that  any  reason  to  feel 
that  we  can't  live  along  with  them? 

Father  Cardinal:  I  don't  think  you  should  have  brought  in  the  prob- 
lem of  economics. 

Dr.  Durham:  Well,  is  there  any  reason  that  you  can't  live  with  those 
same  people? 

Mr.  O'Neill:  If  they'd  let  you,  I  would. 

Father  Cardinal:  Yes.  We  have  told  the  Soviet  people  time  and 
time  again  that  we  are  willing  to  remain  on  our  side  of  the  fence; 
we  would  say  "live  and  let  live"  is  our  philosophy,  but  they  are  not 
willing  to  accept  that  kind  of  philosophy. 

Dr.  Durham:  No,  I  don't  think  this  is  the  kind  of  a  world  where  you 
can  keep  people  on  their  side  of  the  fence,  they  on  their  side  and 
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we  on  our  side.  It's  the  kind  of  world,  it  seems  to  me,  where  people 
have  to  live  together,  and  certainly,  basically  that  is  the  Christian 
doctrine  too,  wouldn't  you  say? 

Father  Cardinal:  No,  no;  oil  and  water  won't  mix,  and  Russia  and 
the  United  States  arc  so  different  that  it  is  a  question  of  oil  and 
water. 

Mr.  O'Neill:  I  don't  think  wc  are  trying  to  take  over  Russia  or  to 
dominate  their  way  of  life,  but  I  think  that  wherever  they  have  a 
chance,  they  have  taken  over  other  countries  and  compelled  them 
to  follow  the  Communist  way  of  life,  whether  those  countries  wanted 
to  or  not. 

Russia  has  never  won  a  plebiscite  in  a  free  election  in  its  history, 
yet  look  at  the  countries  they  dominate!  We  are  not  trying  to 
dominate  them,  and  my  point  is  that  if  they  insist  on  dominating 
us,  and  attack  us  in  order  to  carry  out  that  purpose,  then  we  should 
oppose  them,  that's  all.  I'm  not  for  any  Crusade — going  into 
Russia  and  making  Russia  conform  to  our  economics  or  our  the- 
ology. 

Dr.  Durham:  I  am  in  favor  of  opposition  to  evil  in  Russia  or  evil  in 
our  own  country,  for  we  also  have  some  very  serious  evil  in  our  own 
country,  in  the  way  of  discrimination,  but  the  question  that  is  before 
us  today  is  the  method  we  will  use,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  Chris- 
tians have  to  oppose  the  way  of  war. 

I  was  interested  in  a  Catholic  point  of  view  as  expressed  by  Edward 
Ingram  Watkins,  who  is  author  of  "Catholic  Art  and  Culture,"  who 
wrote  this  in  "The  Catholic  Peacemaker,"  published  in  England: 
"Even  a  just  war  must  not  be  waged  by  immoral  means.  Under 
modern  conditions,  however,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "war  can  be  waged 
only  by  such  aerial  bombing  as  must  involve  the  slaughter  and  maim- 
ing of  innocent  civilians.  This,  however,  is  plainly  immoral.  To  kill 
the  innocent  is  not  a  lawful  means  to  any  end,  however  good.  There- 
fore," he  says,  "under  modern  conditions,  no  war  can  be  waged 
without  employing  immoral  means.  Therefore,  it  must  be  unjusti- 
fiable." 

Now,  I  agree  with  him. 

Father  Cardinal:  Well,  that  is  the  opinion  of  one  man. 

Dr.  Durham:  That  is  true. 

Father  Cardinal:  I  have  already  given  you  the  opinion  of  two  or 
three  people  who  feel  that  the  atomic  bomb  and  these  other  means 
of  killing  people  or  defending  ourselves  could  be  morally  defensible 
and  morally  justifiable. 
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Mr.  McBurney:  Now,  I  wonder  if  Durham,  in  the  closing  minutes 
here,  would  spell  out  in  a  little  greater  detail  what  course  of  action 
he  would  suggest.  Are  you  suggesting  that  we  might  employ  a  more 
conciliatory  attitude  toward  Russia  in  the  interests  of  a  peaceful 
settlement?   Is  that  your  point  of  view? 

Dr.  Durham:  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  saying  that  as  Christians, 
all  three  of  us  gentlemen  believe  that  there  is  only  one  God,  and 
that  He  is  God  of  the  Russians  as  well  as  of  ourselves,  and  that  in 
the  eyes  of  God,  all  people  have  significance.  It  seems  to  me  that  so 
often  we — and  every  other  country  does  the  same  thing — think  in 
terms  of  using  a  method  which  will  save  perhaps  as  many  lives  of 
our  folks  as  possible,  knowing  that  it  is  going  to  take  many,  many 
lives  of  another  people. 

Now,  from  the  Christian  standpoint,  I  seriously  question  that.  I 
feel  that  the  purpose  and  the  method  of  Jesus — and  that  is  my  norm 
for  saying  the  Christian  method — is  the  method  of  seeking  recon- 
ciliation with  people  through  meetings  around  the  conference  table, 
through  sharing  our  means  and  our  skill  and  ability  with  them,  and 
through  good  will  toward  them,  and  that  we  must  follow  that 
method. 

We  don't  have  to  live,  gentlemen.  Jesus  didn't  have  to  live,  either. 

Mr.  McBurney:  Durham  has  restated  his  position,  in  a  sentence  or 
two,  may  we  have  yours? 

Mr.  O'Neill:  My  position  is  that  we  should  use  all  these  methods  of 
conference  and  help  as  far  as  they  will  work,  but  if  we  come  to  the 
point  where  the  Russians  are  dominating  the  world  and  destroying 
Christianity  and  civilization,  I  think  at  that  point  we  have  no  longer 
an  opportunity  of  using  them,  and  we  should  oppose  them  with 
everything  we've  got. 

Mr.  McBurney:  In  a  sentence  or  two,  your  closing  position,  Father? 

Father  Cardinal:  I  think  defense  is  one  of  the  natural  rights  of  man, 
and  that  time  and  again  man,  through  the  course  of  history,  has  had 
to  defend  himself,  and  that,  possibly — unfortunately — the  time  will 
come  again  when  he  will  have  to  recourse  to  arms  in  order  to  pre- 
serve what  he  has. 


Appendix  C 

THE  DISCUSSION  PROGRESSION* 

(Revised  for  Broader  Practice  in 
Communication  and  Human  Relations) 

by 

P.  Merville  Larson  and  Elwood  Murray 

The  chief  objectives  of  the  revised  Discussion  Progression  are  as 
follows:  (1)  to  give  students  experience  and  practice  in  the  develop- 
ment of  skill  in  leadership  and  participation  in  discussion,  (2)  at  the 
same  time  to  give  an  emphasis  to  training  in  interpersonal  relations, 
(3)  with  a  special  concern  for  improving  the  listening  effectiveness. 
This  plan  is  designed  to  give  a  broad  training  in  the  basic  communica- 
tion abilities. 

The  plan  is  designed  to  help  reduce  the  following  problems  in  pres- 
ent forensics  activities:  (1)  it  puts  the  chief  focus  of  activity  upon 
collaboration  and  scientific  evaluation  instead  of  individual  competi- 
tion, (2)  the  plan  meets  the  problem  of  providing  audiences  in 
forensic  meetings  by  assigning  students  to  listener  and  auditor  func- 
tions which  are  evaluated,  (3)  the  problem  of  providing  judges  is  met 
by  giving  the  students  responsibility  and  training  in  evaluating  each 
other  in  relation  to  the  whole  group  process,  (4)  the  method  enables 
intercollegiate  meetings  to  proceed  with  two-thirds  less  room,  (5)  the 
method  permits  a  broader  training  in  communication  and  human  rela- 
tions than  is  available  in  the  traditional  methods. 

General  plan  of  the  progression: 

The  plan  is  an  outgrowth  of  many  years  of  experimentation  bv  stu- 
dents and  forensic  directors  throughout  the  country  in  intercollegiate 
and  interscholastic  forensics.  In  some  places  the  progression  method 
has  replaced  the  debate  tournament;  at  other  meetings  both  are  used. 
The  plan  has  much  flexibility  and  may  be  carried  through  in  a  two- 

*  Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  authors. 
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or  three-day  meeting;  it  may  be  spread  out  through  a  series  of  weekly 
or  monthly  meetings  in  a  long  range  study  project,  or  it  may  be  used 
as  a  classroom  project  which  extends  over  a  week  or  two  depending 
upon  the  number  of  "stages"  which  are  used.  The  plan  is  also  de- 
signed to  be  expanded  so  as  to  permit  a  whole  speech  or  social  science 
class  to  participate  on  a  wider  and  more  direct  basis. 

Any  number  of  persons  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  may  constitute  a 
unit  for  operation  of  the  revised  plan.  These  would  be  divided  into 
three  groups  of  approximately  equal  size,  whose  activities  would  rotate 
among  the  three  functions:  (1)  participating,  (2)  listening,  (3)  eval- 
uating. The  pattern  of  the  participation  in  every  stage  would  be  small 
group  discussion,  the  group  designating  its  own  leader  for  each  session, 
preferably  at  the  next  preceding  session.  The  final  stage  would  be  an 
opportunity  for  each  person  to  present  his  own  synthesized  solution  to 
the  major  problem  under  consideration.  The  over-all  pattern  would  be 
that  suggested  in  Dewey's  "How  We  Think"  sequence  of  problem 
solution.  In  the  first  two  stages  the  usual  discussion  pattern  will  be 
rather  easily  followed.  In  the  third  and  fourth  stages  the  element  of 
debate  will  be  more  evident  since  the  merits  of  specific  solutions  will 
be  under  consideration.  This  will,  however,  not  be  debate  in  the 
formal  or  traditional  style,  but  more  like  cross-examination  or  argu- 
mentative dialogue  with  each  person  determining  his  own  side  by  the 
nature  of  his  belief. 

The  possible  solutions  to  be  considered  should  be  drawn  up  in 
advance.  The  students  constituting  the  participating  group  in  each 
round  would  function  in  the  customary  manner.  The  listening  group 
would  furnish  the  audience  situation,  an  individual  on  occasion  per- 
haps interrupting  to  ask  a  question  or  add  a  particularly  significant 
comment  which  might  materially  contribute  to  the  progress  of  the 
discussion.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  listener  par- 
ticipation is  purely  incidental  and  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  The 
evaluators  are  the  most  important  persons  in  the  revised  plan.  Each 
one  would  be  supplied  with  evaluation  forms,  and  each  one  would  be 
responsible  for  a  given  aspect,  on  which  he  would  concentrate  his 
attention.  These  are  indicated  clearly  in  the  evaluation  forms.  Fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  discussion  on  the  subject  matter  in  each  round, 
these  evaluators  would  have  a  period  of  15  to  20  minutes  for  oral 
comments  on  the  activities  of  the  participants.  Then  each  participant 
would  receive  a  written  form  from  each  evaluator.  In  a  forensics  meet 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  carbon  copy  of  each  of  these  given  to 
a  faculty  evaluator,  who  in  turn  would  give  general  evaluation  of  par- 
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ticipants,  listeners,  and  cvaluators.  This  is,  however,  not  absolutely 
necessary,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  highly  desirable.  For  classroom  and 
seminar  activities  this  would  be  the  function  of  the  teachers.  In  either 
forensics  meet  or  classroom  situation  the  carbon  copies  of  all  evalua- 
tions would  furnish  the  basis  for  a  cumulative  record  of  achievement 
and  progress  of  each  individual. 

Standards  of  achievements  are  set  up  throughout  the  progression 
with  a  means  of  rating  carried  on  the  cumulative  record  card  of  each 
speaker  entering  a  progression.  Throughout  the  progression  each  stu- 
dent will  have  the  stimulation  of  other  minds  working  intensely  and 
sincerely  on  a  problem  the  significance  of  which  constantly  increases 
to  him.  At  each  stage  the  speaker  is  required  to  formulate  his  own 
particular  point  of  view,  to  defend  it,  or  to  change  it,  according  to  his 
own  convictions  as  the  truth  is  revealed  to  him.  At  no  point  will  the 
student  feel  himself  in  competition  with  others;  he  will  at  all  times 
have  a  constant  challenge  to  a  more  intelligent  and  effective  achieve- 
ment. Standards  are  designated  such  as  to  discourage  any  form  of 
rivalry  or  exhibitionism.  The  following  is  a  description  of  each  stage 
of  the  progression  with  the  designation  of  standards  of  achievement. 

First  stage.  Problem  phase.  Informal  discussion  on  the  sub-topic 
"What  is  the  problem  and  to  what  extent  is  it  significant?"  Each  par- 
ticipant should  be  prepared  to  evaluate  critically  the  significance  of  the 
problem.  The  outline  of  his  discussion  should  include  (1)  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  evidence  showing  the  nature,  scope,  and  extent 
of  the  problem.  This  should  include  (a)  a  clear-cut  statement  of  the 
position  taken  toward  the  problem  by  the  groups  who  have  the  largest 
"stakes"  in  it,  and  (b)  an  analysis  of  where  these  interest-stakes  agree 
and  where  they  disagree.  The  discussion  should  furthermore,  include 
(2)  a  projection  of  the  problem  into  the  future  and  an  indication  of 
its  effect  in  the  social  order,  and  (3)  its  effect  upon  the  speaker  as  a 
member  of  that  social  order. 

During  the  discussion  he  may  criticize  the  viewpoints  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  panel,  defend  his  own  viewpoint,  or  modify  it  if  his  con- 
victions have  changed.  The  entire  discussion  centers  on  efforts  to 
clarify  the  problem,  its  nature,  importance,  and  significance.  Points 
of  disagreement,  differing  evaluations,  and  uncertainties  of  terminology 
are  reconciled  and  clarified.  Where  a  speaker's  views  coincide  with  a 
previous  speaker  he  should  not  repeat  what  has  already  been  said,  but 
add  fresh  supporting  materials  to  the  views  agreed  to.  After  the  con- 
structive discussions,  at  all  stages,  the  chairman  should  provide  some 
time  for  questions  and  brief  comments  by  the  audience.   The  analysis 
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is  continued  to  deeper  levels.  The  participant  traces  the  causes  of  the 
problem  as  he  conceived  them  to  be  as  the  result  of  his  reading,  con- 
ferences with  authorities,  and  his  own  particular  meditation.  He  must 
be  able  to  trace  sequences  of  cause  and  effect  and  to  reason  by  analogy 
and  example.  His  discussion  makes  the  following  points:  (1)  the 
origin  of  the  problem  and  the  influences  which  have  contributed  to 
it,  (2)  the  factors  which  all  agree  must  be  met  in  any  solution  to  the 
problem,  and  (3)  the  factors  on  which  there  is  disagreement  and 
which  must  be  accommodated  in  any  solution  of  the  problem.  He 
evaluates  the  causes  as  presented  by  the  other  members  of  his  progres- 
sion. He  is  concerned  with  forces  and  principles  which  operate  in  the 
social  order  and  their  relation  to  the  problem  discussed.  When  time 
requires  a  shortening  of  the  progression  this  stage  may  be  combined 
with  the  first  stage. 

Second  stage.  Solution  phase.  Informal  presentation  of  various  pos- 
sible solutions.  Each  member  will  take  five  to  seven  minutes  to  pre- 
sent, but  not  argue,  the  adoption  of  a  solution  to  the  problem.  The 
object  of  the  discussion  is  to  require  the  student  to  give  evidence  that 
he  is  informed  about  the  chief  alternatives  in  solution  of  the  problem. 
He  ( 1 )  states  what  he  conceives  the  solution  to  be,  ( 2 )  explains  the 
alternatives  clearly  and  lucidly,  and  (3)  rates  them  in  the  order  of 
his  present  preference.  Where  a  preceding  speaker  has  clearly  explained 
a  solution  which  the  student  intends  to  support,  he  should  either  add 
fresh  materials  or  merely  mention  the  plan  without  repeating  or  re- 
hashing materials  already  given.  After  these  have  all  been  presented, 
there  may  be  informal  discussion  about  possible  rephrasing  or  other- 
wise modifying  the  solutions  for  detailed  treatment  in  the  next  stage. 
While  this  stage  is  particularly  valuable  for  classroom  use,  it  may  not 
be  feasible  for  the  forensic  meet  for  obvious  reasons.  Instead,  the  third 
stage  should  be  omitted  and  the  solutions  to  be  considered  in  the 
fourth  stage  formulated  and  stated  in  advance  to  give  student  partici- 
pants ample  opportunity  to  prepare  for  effective  discussion. 

Third  stage.  Solution  phase.  "What  is  the  best  solution  to  the 
problem?"  A  chief  object  of  the  debates  is  to  require  the  student  to 
commit  himself  definitely  on  a  practical  question  as  faced  by  a  citizen 
who  must  make  similar  "yes"  or  "no"  decisions  in  everyday  life.  Alter- 
natives representative  of  the  chief  schools  of  thought  and  interests  at 
stake  should  be  worked  out  in  advance  in  preceding  stages.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  question  pertains  to  improvement  of  state  legislatures, 
the  alternatives  for  debate  might  be  Resolved,  That  educational  re- 
quirements for  the  legislature  should  include  the  B.A.  degree,  and 
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Resolved,  That  the  split  session  legislature  (as  in  California)  should 
be  adopted,  and  Resolved,  That  legislature  representation  should  be  on 
the  basis  of  occupation  (as  in  Italy)  and  Resolved,  That  the  initiative 
and  referendum  should  be  adopted,  etc.  All  negative  connterplans  to 
any  proposition  set  up  should  be  included  as  additional  propositions 
at  this  point. 

In  each  round  of  this  stage  the  participant  will  defend  or  attack  the 
solutions  in  terms  of  his  position  as  determined  by  careful  study  and 
preparation.  Since  the  debate  is  informal  there  is  no  necessity  for  an 
exactly  equal  number  of  persons  on  each  side.  Likewise  the  group  may 
find  it  desirable  to  modify  or  amend  the  originally  stated  solution.  This 
procedure  eliminates  two  common  objections  to  formal  debate,  the 
so-called  ethics  of  debating  on  a  side  in  which  the  debater  docs  not 
believe,  and  the  unreality  which  a  debate  proposition  sometimes  takes 
on  months  after  its  formal  adoption. 

Throughout  these  discussions  the  speaker  will  connect  the  proposi- 
tions defended  or  attacked  from  the  standpoint  of  the  causes  and 
interests  which  must  be  accommodated  if  the  problem  is  to  be  solved 
and  which  were  arrived  at  in  stage  Two.  In  case  a  speaker  finds  him- 
self in  partial  agreement  with  an  opponent,  care  should  be  taken  at  the 
outset  to  make  explicit  the  exact  points  of  agreement  and  disagreement 
between  the  two  participants. 

Establishment  of  burden  of  proof  for  a  proposition  advanced  will, 
in  many  cases,  require  the  outlining  of  a  plan.  As  in  conventional  de- 
bate, all  questions  of  constitutionality  will  be  waived. 


DISCUSSION  PROGRESSION  EVALUATION  SHEET 


Date Person  or  Group Subject 


Rating  Blank  for  Speechmaking  and  Discussion 

I.  By  the  "grammarian" 

A.  List  less  approved  usages  in  grammatical  structure  of  sen- 
tences, phrases,  and  words. 


B.   List  examples  of  repetitiousness,  wordiness,  use  of  unnec- 
essarily long  words  or  abstract  words. 


C.  List  the  usages  which  appeared  as  unusually  appropriate, 
striking,  and  clarifying  in  this  situation. 


Give  a  rating  of  this  person  or  group  on  above  characteristics: 


Poor      Fair      Good      Excellent      Superior 


Signed- 
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Date Person  or  Group Subjcct 


Rating  Blank  for  Speechmaking  and  Discussion 

II.  By  the  "phonetician" 

A.  List  less  approved  usages  in  enunciation,  articulation, 
pronunciation.  Include  sound  omission,  sound  additions, 
sound  substitutions,  word  "whiskers,"  etc. 


B.  List  sounds  and  words  upon  which  there  was  nasalization, 
denasalization,  harshness,  too  high  pitch,  roughness,  or 
other  unpleasant  or  unappropriate  phonation. 


C.  List  examples  of  either  monotony  or  inappropriate  use  of 
rate,  intensity,  pitch,  or  timbre  control  (examples  of 
overdone  and  underdone  vocal  behavior). 


D.  Analyze  voice  for  favorable  and  unusually  effective  usages 
in  the  above  aspects. 


Give  a  rating  of  this  person  or  group  on  above  characteristics: 
Poor      Fair      Good      Excellent      Superior 

Signed 
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Date Person  or  Group Subject 


Rating  Blank  for  Speechmaking  and  Discussion 

III.  By  the  "rhetorician" 

A.  Was  there  appropriate  and  adequate  organization  of  the 
message  or  messages? 


B.  Were  the  points  adequately  supported  by  illustrations, 
specific  instances,  figures,  reasoning,  explanation,  and 
other  materials? 


C.  Were  the  materials  presented  clearly? 


D.  Were  the  materials  presented  persuasively  for  this  par- 
ticular situation?  (Methods  of  getting  and  holding  at- 
tention, motives,  appeals,  logic,  etc.) 


Give  a  rating  of  this  person  or  group  on  above  characteristics: 
Poor       Fair       Good       Excellent       Superior 

Signed ', — 
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Date Person  or  Group Subject 


Rating  Blank  for  Speechmaking  and  Discussion 

IV.   By  the  (general)  usemantician'f 

A.  To  what  extent  was  there  an  over-all  effort  to  size  up, 
appraise,  and  properly  evaluate  the  subject  in  light  of 
its  relations  both  of  immediate  and  more  remote  con- 
cern? Was  there  a  sincere  and  thorough  effort  to  see  "all 
sides"  and  all  aspects  of  the  question? 


B.  To  what  extent  was  there  freedom  from  dogmatism 
(with  silent  allness),  identification  confusions  (with 
tension  and  stage-fright),  impulsiveness,  underverbali- 
zation  or  oververbalization? 


C.  To  what  extent  was  there  "consciousness  of  abstracting" 
an  ability  to  see  both  similarities  and  differences  in  the 
changing  events,  clarity  of  thinking  at  all  levels  of  ab- 
stractness,  a  suitable  checking  of  words  to  their  fact- 
territories,  and  an  emphasis  in  the  thinking  upon  first- 
order  illustrations  and  concrete  data? 


Give  a  rating  of  this  person  or  group  on  above  characteristics: 
Poor      Fair       Good       Excellent       Superior 

Signed 
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Date Person  or  Group Subject 


Rating  Blank  for  Speechmaking  and  Discussion 

V.  By  the  " group  specialist" 

A.  To  what  extent  was  the  speaker  or  group  clear  as  to  its 
objective? 


B.  To  what  did  the  group  adequately  evaluate  the  necessity 
for  change? 


C.  To  what  extent  was  there  adequate  evaluation  of  the 
strategy  used  in  the  "changing"  of  others? 


D.  To  what  extent  was  there  freedom  from  authoritarianism 
and  an  involvement  of  all  members? 


E.  To  what  extent  was  there  suitable  self-evaluation  of  the 
progress  being  made  and  the  functioning  of  the  person  or 
group  concerned? 


Give  a  rating  of  this  person  or  group  on  above  characteristics: 

Poor      Fair       Good       Excellent       Superior 

Signed 
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SHOULD  THE  NON-COMMUNIST  NATIONS 

FORM  A  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

ORGANIZATION? 

(A  Trial  by  Jury  Debate1  for  Television) 

PERSONNEL  2 

Judge:  Merrell  Brody 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:     William  Adler 
Attorney  for  the  Defense:     Martin  Zuckerbrod 
Witnesses  for  the  Plaintiff:  Irving  Shulkes 

and  Ralph  S.  Bieber 
Witnesses  for  the  Defense:  Joseph  Madelena 

and  Gerald  Hoffer 

Judge:  Tonight,  Brooklyn  College  students  present  a  Trial  by  Jury 
Debate.  The  topic  is  one  of  great  importance  and  though  it  may 
seem  remote  from  our  everyday  life  needs,  it  is  closer  than  many  of 
us  realize.  You  are  the  jury  and  you  are  sitting  in  judgment  to 
decide  whether  or  not  communism  is  a  menacing  threat  and  must 
be  met  on  all  fronts,  not  only  on  the  battlefield  of  Korea.  The  topic 
for  tonight  is  "Should  the  Non-Communist  Nations  of  the  World 
Form  a  New  International  Organization?" 

You  will  hear  the  benefits  of  such  a  plan  and  you  will  also  hear 
the  refutation  of  such  benefits.  The  word  communism  scares  peo- 
ple. It  frightens  every  decent,  freedom-loving  man.  Listen  to  this 
trial,  for  at  the  end  you  are  the  jury  that  must  bring  back  the  verdict. 
I  call  this  Court  to  order. 

Has  the  Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff  any  introductory  remarks? 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:  Yes,  I  have,  your  Honor.  Your  Honor, 
I  ask  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury  to  pay  close  attention  to  the 

1  Recorded  and  stenographically  transcribed  by  DeVera  I.  Johnson. 

2  Students  in  the  author's  class  in  Argumentation  at  Brooklyn  College. 
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facts  presented,  for  on  trial  is  the  peace  of  the  world —  your  world,  my 
world.  As  the  late  Wendell  Willkie  put  it,  the  peace  of  one  world. 
That  peace  for  which  we  fought  in  World  War  II  has  not  been 
secured.  We  have  battled  almost  in  vain.  I  charge  the  jury  with 
these  facts,  that  today  Russia  is  a  formidable  enemy  of  world  peace, 
and  has  surrounded  herself  with  an  orbit  of  satellite  nations  dedi- 
cated to  the  spread  of  world  communism,  and  the  eventual  capitu- 
lation of  the  Western  and  non-Communist  nations  of  the  world. 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Western  world  has  done 
little  to  bring  itself  to  equality  with  the  armed  Russian  camp.  The 
Marshall  Plan  and  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  are  steps  in  the  right 
direction,  but  the  need  requires  greater  action.  When  the  cause  of 
World  Peace  is  at  stake  no  action  is  too  extreme. 

Judge:  Has  the  Attorney  for  the  Defense  any  introductory  remarks? 

Attorney  for  the  Defense:  Yes,  your  Honor.  The  question,  as  the 
Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff  has  stated,  is  for  world  peace.  The  defense 
contends,  however,  that  the  answer  to  world  peace  is  not  a  non- 
Communist  world  organization.  We  will  show  in  this  trial  that  an 
organization  of  the  non-Communist  countries  of  the  world  will  mean 
three  things:  first,  of  necessity,  it  will  split  the  world  into  two  armed 
camps;  secondly,  it  will  destroy  the  United  Nations  organization, 
and  it  will  annihilate  all  those  organizations  in  the  United  Nations 
which  have  worked  for  world  peace.  If  we  are  to  have  world  peace, 
we  must  do  it  with  the  organization  on  hand  at  present. 

Judge:  Has  the  Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff  any  witnesses? 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:  I  have,  your  Honor.  I'd  like  to  call  for 
my  first  witness  Mr.  Shulkes  of  Brooklyn  College. 

As  a  college  student,  have  you  given  the  topic  we  are  discussing 
any  previous  thought? 

Mr.  Shulkes:  I  have  intensely  surveyed  the  problem  for  the  last  five 
months. 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:  What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the 
direction  of  Russian  power  since  1945? 

Mr.  Shulkes:  It  has  been  one  of  aggression.  The  Russians  have  been 
quite  aggressive  and  particularly  in  Korea  have  they  shown  that  it  is 
no  longer  a  secret  that  they  are  attempting  to  aid  the  enemies  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:  What  method  has  Russia  used  to  get 
nations  to  join  the  Russian  orbit? 

Mr.  Shulkes:  They  have  used  fear,  which  has  been  their  greatest 
weapon.    With  fear  they  have  overrun  most  of  Europe.    Today 
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twenty  countries  stretching  along  a  twcnty-tliousand-milc  iioa  cur- 
tain arc  being  dominated  by  Russia. 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:  Mr.  Shulkes,  as  an  alert  American, 
what  docs  the  recent  exposure  of  the  Atom  Bomb  spies  indicate 
to  you? 

Mr.  Shulkes:  It  indicates  that  the  Russian  espionage  system  is  greater 
than  we  ever  expected  it  to  be,  that  wc  are  today  in  greater  danger 
than  we  have  ever  been.  It  indicates  that  the  possibility  of  actual 
world-wide  conflict  is  closer  now  than  it  ever  was. 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:  Do  you  consider  the  Russian  aggres- 
sion as  formidable  a  threat  as  Hitler's  aggression  in  1939? 

Mr.  Shulkes:  I  would  consider  Russia  a  greater  threat. 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Shulkes. 

Judge:  Has  the  Attorney  for  the  Defense  any  questions  to  ask  the 
witness? 

Attorney  for  the  Defense:  Yes,  I  do,  your  Honor. 

Mr.  Shulkes,  you  just  stated  that  Russia  is  a  formidable  threat 
to  world  peace. 

Mr.  Shulkes:  Yes,  I  feel  she  is. 

Attorney  for  the  Defense:  Now,  it  is  the  contention  of  the  plaintiff 
that  we  need  an  organization  to  stem  this  threat.  Would  you  say 
that  in  the  past  five  years  the  United  Nations  has  worked  toward 
world  peace? 

Mr.  Shulkes:  In  a  manner  of  speaking,  yes. 

Attorney  for  the  Defense:  Now,  I  would  also  like  to  ask  you  this 
question.  Under  the  United  Nations,  we  have  the  Marshall  Plan 
and  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  Is  it  not  true  that  they  also  have  been 
effective  in  bringing  about  world  peace  and  stemming  the  tide  of 
communism?  If  you  want  me  to  give  you  some  examples,  let  me 
point  to  France,  Italy,  and  the  two  non-Communist  sections  of 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  Shulkes:  No,  I  would  not  agree  to  that. 

Attorney  for  the  Defense:  Mr.  Shulkes,  could  you  say  that  the 
United  Nations  has  not  worked  toward  world  peace  in  these  coun- 
tries? Would  you  say  that  they  have  tried  to  do  the  best  that  they 
could? 

Mr.  Shulkes:  Yes,  but  the  best  was  not  enough. 

Attorney  for  the  Defense:  Would  you  say  that  in  the  recent  elec- 
tions in  Italy,  the  Marshall  Plan  did  not  succeed  in  beating  the 
Communists? 

Mr.  Shulkes:  Yes,  it  did. 
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Attorney  for  the  Defense:  Then,  Mr.  Shulkes  in  other  words,  we 
have  now  an  organization,  regardless  of  how  effective  it  is,  that  is 
working  for  world  peace,  that  is  fighting  communism,  and  is  beat- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Shulkes:  Yes. 

Attorney  for  the  Defense:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Shulkes. 

Judge:  Has  the  Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff  any  further  witnesses? 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:  Yes,  your  Honor,  I  would  like  to  call 
Mr.  Bieber  of  Brooklyn  College  to  the  stand. 

Judge:  Will  Mr.  Bieber  take  the  stand. 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:  Mr.  Bieber,  will  you  kindly  tell  the 
jury  why  you  think  you  are  qualified  to  discuss  this  topic  today? 

Mr.  Bieber:  In  the  past  five  months,  I  have  done  extensive  research 
on  the  topic  and  have  debated  it  several  times. 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:  Are  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  steps  in  the  right  direction  to  insure  world  peace? 

Mr.  Bieber:  Yes,  they  are. 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:  Why  do  you  say  so? 

Mr.  Bieber:  Because  I  see  what  it  has  done  in  Europe,  what  it  has 
done  throughout  the  world.  It  has  helped  stem  the  tide  of  com- 
munism in  many  countries. 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:  Do  you  feel  that  we  have  gone  far 
enough  with  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  or  do 
you  think  there  should  be  an  intensification  of  their  activities? 

Mr.  Bieber:  I  feel  that  there  ought  to  be  an  intensification  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  which  would  put  us  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  Russian  Federation.  I  feel  that  that  step 
ought  to  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible;  it  would  help  to  prevent  a 
world-wide  conflict. 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:  I  have  no  further  questions,  your 
Honor. 

Judge:  Does  the  Attorney  for  the  Defense  wish  to  cross-examine  the 
witness? 

Attorney  for  the  Defense:  Yes,  I  do,  your  Honor.  Mr.  Bieber,  you 
just  stated  that  we  should  intensify  our  program,  such  as  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  and  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 

Mr.  Bieber:  Yes  sir. 

Attorney  for  the  Defense:  And  you  want  it  intensified  to  such  a 
degree  that  an  organization  of  non-Communist  nations  should  be 
formed.   Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Bieber:  I  do. 
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Attorney  for  the  Defense:  Would  this  new  organization  be  volun- 
tary? In  other  words,  if  this  organization  issued  an  ediet,  would  the 
nations  have  to  agree? 

Mr.  Bieber:  We  are  not  talking  of  plans  right  now,  but  if  I  under- 
stand it,  such  an  organization  would  function  to  a  degree,  volun- 
tarily. If  any  nation  did  not  feci  that  it  could  agree,  it  could  drop 
out  of  this  organization. 

Attorney  for  the  Defense:  Now,  Mr.  Bieber,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  one  thing  to  you.  Right  after  the  first  World  War,  we  had  an 
organization  called  the  League  of  Nations.  This  was  run  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  and  was  a  complete  failure.  If  you  are  running  an 
organization  on  a  voluntary  basis  how  are  you  going  to  meet  the 
threat  of  the  Soviet  bloc  which  is  run  on  a  coercive  basis?  The 
United  Nations,  too,  functions  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  you  claim 
that  this  is  meeting  the  threat  in  a  limited  way,  so  I  am  sure  that 
this  new  organization  run  on  a  voluntary  basis  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  threat. 

To  break  the  Russian  machinery  this  new  organization  will  not 
be  able  to  allow  its  members  to  drop  out. 

Mr.  Bieber:  The  major  democratic  countries  of  the  world  would  join 
such  an  organization  and  the  smaller  countries  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  Communist  block  will  also  join.  Out  of  necessity,  they  would 
want  to  cooperate  with  each  other. 

Attorney  for  the  Defense:  This  has  no  basis  in  fact.  You  are  cre- 
ating an  organization  on  a  voluntary  basis  which  in  my  opinion  can- 
not bear  the  force  of  the  Soviet  threat  that  we  have  today. 

Mr.  Bieber,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  one  more  question.  You 
are  creating  an  organization  which,  as  you  say,  has  only  voluntary 
action.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  United  Nations  organization  has  this 
voluntary  action?  And  that  the  United  Nations  organization  could 
act  in  the  same  way  that  your  organization  proposes  to  act? 

Mr.  Bieber:  I  believe  not. 

Attorney  for  the  Defense:  That  is  all,  your  Honor. 

Judge:  Has  the  Attorney  for  the  Defense  any  witnesses? 

Attorney  for  the  Defense:  I  have,  your  Honor.  Would  Mr.  Gerald 
Hoffer  take  the  stand?  Mr.  Hoffer,  would  you  state  why  you  feel 
that  you  are  qualified  to  talk  on  this  problem  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Hoffer:  As  a  student  of  Brooklyn  College,  I  have  studied  this 
problem  for  a  few  months  and  debated  it  several  times. 

Attorney  for  the  Defense:  Mr.  Hoffer,  in  your  opinion,  what 
would  you  say  is  the  greatest  contribution  that  the  United  Nations 
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organization  has  made  toward  world  peace  since  it  has  been  in 
operation? 

Mr.  Hoffer:  I  think  there  are  two  main  contributions.  First,  it  has 
prevented  war  in  a  number  of  disputes  that  have  arisen  throughout 
the  world.  Secondly,  the  economic  contributions  through  the  vari- 
ous agencies  of  the  UN. 

Attorney  for  the  Defense:  What  are  these  organizations  doing  to 
help  bring  about  world  peace? 

Mr.  Hoffer:  Well,  these  organizations  under  UNESCO,  such  as  the 
Food  and  Agricultural  organizations,  the  World  Health  organiza- 
tions, and  International  Refugee  organizations  are  trying  to  improve 
conditions  of  the  people  of  the  world  to  live  up  to  the  statement  in 
the  charter — "As  war  begins  in  the  minds  of  men,  we  must  instruct 
a  defense  against  this  in  the  minds  of  men."  They  are  doing  this  by 
improving  the  international  relations,  especially  the  health  and 
economic  conditions  of  underprivileged  countries. 

Attorney  for  the  Defense:  Mr.  Hoffer,  do  you  not  feel  that  if  this 
new  organization  were  formed  these  organizations  which  you  have 
mentioned  would  of  necessity  have  to  be  abolished,  or  completely 
destroyed? 

Mr.  Hoffer:  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  will  be  destroying  the 
main  organization  under  which  they  are  operating,  for  they  are  a 
part  of  the  United  Nations  Organization,  although  they  are  not  spe- 
cifically mentioned  in  the  charter.  By  destroying  the  UN,  you  would 
be  destroying  these  organizations. 

Attorney  for  the  Defense:  That  is  all,  your  Honor. 

Judge:  Does  the  Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff  wish  to  cross-examine  the 
witness? 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:  Yes,  your  Honor.  Mr.  Hoffer,  are  you 
in  favor  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  Marshall  Plan? 

Mr.  Hoffer:  Yes. 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:  Would  you  mind  stating  your  reasons 
for  being  in  favor  of  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 

Mr.  Hoffer:  They  are  helping  the  UN  in  its  work  towards  keeping 
the  peace.  The  Marshall  Plan  is  giving  additional  economic  aid  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  is  a  loose  association  of  these  nations  in  the 
North  Atlantic  region  for  their  own  defense,  against  any  aggressor 
that  might  happen  to  attack  one  of  the  nations. 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:  And  do  you  mind  stating  the  main 
aggressor  that  was  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Pact  today? 
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Ml  Hoffee:  I  believe  it  was  the  Soviet  Union. 

Attorney  foe  the  Plaintiff:  Would  you  go  out  on  a  limb  and  say 

:::  :  ::•-  77. i'.  .:  v,-i:  :;.•:  > .  •. .•_:  '_':..   :." 

Mr.  Hoffejl:  WeB,  it  probably  was. 

Attoenet  foe  the  Plaintiff:  Would  yon  suggest  intrnsiOcation 
::   ::  .    ■.-.   ::.    ::   ::..   N  .:••.:.-..-       '    .    '• '    -  .     •. 

r. :  •••• " 

Me.  Hoffee:  No. 

Attoeney  foe  the  Plaintiff:  In  other  words,  then  yon  would  sag* 
gest  leaving,  say,  four  divisions  in  Enrope  as  we  have  it  now  and 
sending  over  no  more  arms  to  Europe;  stopping  the  Marshall  Plan 
.7.  I::.:-    ir.d  r. : :  z:.7Z  ir.;.   :_:::.  •;:  :'r.,7.   ■■ .  ':.,■:    \.i: .  1.7.7: 
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Location  of  the  Marshall  Plan  and 
helpful. 

t  was  not  my  question  Mr.  Hotter, 
ation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 


yon  mean  by  intensification  of  such  a  plan? 

i  please  answer  the  attorney's  question? 

understand  the  question.  What  do  you  mean 

DchaPact? 

rwTTFF:  IH  define  the  term  for  you.  I  mean  a 

tivirks  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and  a  dis- 
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awe  no  more  questior. 
efense  any  other  :' . 
,  your  Honor,  I  would  like  to  call 
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ilena  please  take  the  witness  stand. 
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v  discussing  this  problem  at  the  present  time. 
e  done  some  leseaidi  on  the  topic  and  I  have 
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the  Defense:  I  would  like  to  ask  yon  a  strictly  bypo- 
tion.   If  you  had.  say,  an  automobile,  and  something 

■  : r.f  : :  :.r. e  t  :  rr .:  "<  i :  t i  .  r  t  t  : :.  : '7.~. z   ~  :;.:  '•  :  z  77.".  •"• 
ie  machine  or  would  you  try  to  repair  it? 
I    Well.  I  would  try  to  repair  it 
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Attorney  for  the  Defense:  Mr.  Madalena,  comparing  this  machine 
to  the  United  Nations  organization,  would  you  say  that  we  are  hin- 
dering the  UN  in  its  efforts  toward  world  peace? 

Mr.  Madalena:  As  I  see  it,  the  UN  has  two  main  deficiencies:  the 
use  of  the  veto  power  and  the  lack  of  a  universal  police  force. 

Attorney  for  the  Defense:  Now,  Mr.  Madalena,  instead  of  scrap- 
ping it,  suppose  we  were  trying  to  repair  the  UN  and  build  it  up  as 
an  organization  for  world  peace.  What  in  your  opinion  would  be 
the  greatest  contribution  that  we  could  make  on  these  two  points, 
to  make  the  UN  a  better  functioning  organization? 

Mr.  Madalena:  Well,  first  of  all  with  regard  to  the  veto,  no  one  na- 
tion should  have  the  power  to  undermine  the  collective  efforts  of  all 
the  other  nations,  and  as  far  as  the  police  force  is  concerned  I  would 
certainly  favor  a  unified  force,  manned  with  representatives  from 
each  of  the  member  nations  in  the  UN.  Of  course,  this  would  of 
necessity  mean  that  each  member  nation  would  have  to  give  up  some 
sovereignty. 

Attorney  for  the  Defense:  How  would  this  help  to  bring  about 
world  peace  outside  the  UN? 

Mr.  Madalena:  Well,  this  would  provide  a  ground  for  mediation  and 
discussion  more  or  less  forcing  the  countries  to  come  to  terms  in 
the  UN.  The  objection  to  the  veto  power  is  that  it  obstructs  the 
work  of  any  other  country.  The  police  force  strength  would  make 
any  member  of  the  UN  or  any  member  outside  the  UN  afraid  to 
attack  a  member  of  the  UN. 

Attorney  for  the  Defense:  Just  one  more  question,  Mr.  Mada- 
lena. How  would  this  help  to  bring  about  world  peace  within  the 
UN? 

Mr.  Madalena:  Well,  this  would  provide  grounds  for  mediation  and 
discussion  and  would  more  or  less  force  the  countries  to  come  to 
terms  within  the  UN. 

Judge:  Does  the  Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff  wish  to  cross-examine  the 
witness? 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:  I  do,  your  Honor.  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  you  know  a  lot  about  automobiles.  Let  me  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Madalena:  if  under  your  proposed  plan  there  was  a  unified 
command  in  the  UN  and  this  unified  command  was  dedicated  to  the 
stopping  of  all  fires  in  the  world,  do  you  think  that  Russia  and  the 
United  States  would  give  up  their  sovereignty  to  each  other  and  to 
the  small  nations  of  the  unified  command  in  the  UN? 

Mr.  Madalena:  In  forming  this  organization,  they  would  have  to. 
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Attorney  for  tin:  Plaintiff:  But  what  would  you  say  now,  what 
about  the  present?  Do  you  think  Russia  and  the  United  SfcBtd 
would  give  up  their  sovereignty  to  each  other  in  the  formation  of  a 
military  pact? 

Mr.  Madalfna:  I  would  say  not  at  present. 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:  And  what  about  the  distant  future? 

Mr.  Madalfna :  I  am  not  clairvoyant,  Mr.  Adlcr. 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:  You  say  no  in  the  future  and  in  the 
present  too,  you  do  not  see  when  Russia  and  the  United  States 
would  ever  give  up  to  each  other  their  soldiers  and  sovereignty  in 
the  formation  of  a  unified  command. 

Mr.  Madalena:  Mr.  Adler,  let  me  remind  you  I  never  said  ever. 

Judge:  Will  the  Attorney  please  word  the  question  clearly  and  will  the 
witness  please  answer  clearly? 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:  Mr.  Madalena,  I  won't  question  you 
any  more  on  that. 

Mr.  Madalena:  Thanks. 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:  We  have  a  unified  command  in  the 
United  Nations  today,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Madalena:  Yes. 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:  Where  is  that  unified  command  fight- 
ing? 

Mr.  Madalena:  Don't  you  know,  Korea. 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:  I  haven't  read  the  papers,  this  morn- 
ing. And  do  you  mind  telling  us  against  whom  is  the  Korean  War 
being  fought,  Mr.  Madalena? 

Mr.  Madalena:  The  North  Korean  Communists  and  Chinese  Com- 
munists. 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:  Are  these  nations  getting  any  support 
from  Russia  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Madalena:  Of  course  they  are. 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:  In  other  words,  the  UN  is  fighting  a 
part  of  the  UN. 

Mr.  Madalena:  No. 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:  No!  I  have  no  further  questions,  your 
Honor. 

Judge:  Will  the  Attorney  for  the  Defense  please  summarize  his  case? 

Attorney  for  the  Defense:  Your  Honor,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Jury,  we  have  discussed  for  you  today,  "Should  the  Non-Com- 
munist Nations  Form  a  New  International  Organization?"  The 
defense  has  shown  three  points  which  will  negate  any  benefits  that 
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might  accrue  from  this  new  organization.  One,  it  will  of  necessity 
form  two  blocs.  These  two  blocs  will  be  opposing  each  other  and 
in  the  near  or  distant  future,  they  will  of  necessity  test  each  other's 
powers;  two,  if  this  new  organization  is  formed,  it  will  of  necessity 
destroy  the  United  Nations  organization,  the  last  remaining  bridge 
between  East  and  West  for  discussing  and  ironing  out  their  prob- 
lems; and  three,  it  will  of  necessity  destroy  the  agencies  within  the 
United  Nations  Organization  that  have  worked  for  world  peace. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  decision  rests  with  you,  but 
you  have  only  one  choice  to  make  if  we  are  to  have  world  peace;  we 
cannot  form  an  organization  that  will  destroy  world  peace.  We 
must,  you  must  bring  back  the  decision  that  the  way  to  world 
peace  is  through  the  strengthening  and  building  up  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization. 

Judge:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Attorney.  Will  the  Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff 
please  summarize  his  case? 

Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff:  Your  Honor,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  I  call  your  attention  to  these  salient  facts :  that  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  are  steps  in  the  right  direction, 
but  the  need  today  requires  greater  action.  The  West  must  unite 
in  a  strong  unified  federation.  The  need  is  great.  The  non-Commu- 
nist nations  of  the  world  are  faced  with  the  shadow  of  a  nation  that 
is  growing  and  growing  with  each  country  it  swallows  up  and  with 
each  atom  bomb  that  it  produces.  The  days  of  umbrella  appease- 
ment are  over.  Force  must  be  met  with  force,  strength  with  strength, 
Communist  federation  must  be  met  with  non-Communist  federa- 
tion. To  be  prepared  is  to  insure  peace  and  when  peace  is  at  stake, 
no  cost  is  too  extreme. 

Judge:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Attorney.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
you  have  heard  the  arguments  for  both  sides.  The  problem  now 
awaits  a  final  decision  on  your  part.  As  Judge  of  this  Court,  I  charge 
the  jury  to  leave  this  Court  room  and  after  deliberate  and  intelligent 
consideration,  come  to  a  sound  conclusion. 

The  issues  are  before  you.  'Arguments  have  been  presented.  I  may 
have  the  final  word  in  this  Court  but  the  jury  will  have  the  final 
word  if  there  is  to  be  everlasting  peace. 
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STUDENT  CONGRESS  RULES* 

(As  Revised  by  the  1950S  1  Faculty  Committee 
on  Arrangements) 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Congress  is  to  broaden  and  make  more  realistic 
training  of  intercollegiate  speakers;  to  provide  a  unique  method  for 
training  students  in  the  skills  of  fact-finding,  organization,  group 
discussion,  bill-drafting,  parliamentary  debate;  in  short,  to  help  young 
men  and  women  become  wiser  and  more  active  citizens.  The  rules  of 
procedure  to  be  used  by  the  Congress  provide  for  preliminary  cau- 
cuses, a  series  of  committee  meetings,  and  a  unicameral  legislative 
session.  These  rules  are  not  designed  to  ape  existing  governmental 
agencies  but  strive  rather  to  make  an  original  contribution  to  a  basic 
problem  of  democracy,  namely,  the  development  of  techniques  by 
which  a  number  of  individuals  can  discuss  a  common  problem  and 
arrive  at  a  solution  reflecting  the  best  of  which  that  group  is  capable. 

I.  Name 

1.  The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  "The  National  Student 
Congress  of  Delta  Sigma  Rho." 

II.  Dates  of  Meetings 

1.  The  business  of  this  organization  shall  occupy  three  (3)  consecu- 
tive days. 

2.  Members  of  this  organization  shall  convene  bienially. 

3.  The  exact  dates  for  each  meeting  shall  be  fixed  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided but  shall  usually  fall  on  a  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
of  April. 

*  Reprinted  with  permission  from  Thorrel  B.  Fest,  National  Secretary,  Delta 
Sigma  Rho. 
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III.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Faculty  Sponsors 

1.  This  organization  shall  be  sponsored  by  the  National  Society  of 
Delta  Sigma  Rho. 

2.  At  least  twelve  (12)  months  prior  to  each  meeting  of  The  Student 
Congress,  the  National  President  of  Delta  Sigma  Rho  shall  appoint 
a  committee  of  not  less  than  five  ( 5 )  faculty  or  alumni  representa- 
tives. This  committee  shall  be  known  as  The  Faculty  Committee 
on  Arrangements. 

3.  The  Faculty  Committee  on  Arrangements  shall  have  the  follow- 
ing powers  and  duties: 

a)  To  revise  these  rules,  if  they  deem  such  revision  necessary. 

b)  To  fix  the  exact  dates  for  The  Student  Congress. 

c)  To  determine  the  place  at  which  The  Student  Congress  shall 
meet. 

d)  To  decide  upon  and  phrase  the  public  problem (s)  which  shall 
be  studied  and  acted  upon  by  the  delegates  of  The  Student  Con- 
gress as  hereinafter  provided;  and  to  notify  all  schools  of  these 
topics  at  least  two  (2)  months  prior  to  the  meeting. 

e)  To  receive  from  all  Faculty  Sponsors,  at  least  thirty  (30)  days 
before  the  opening  of  The  Student  Congress  the  names  of  all 
students  to  be  nominated  for  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and 
Chairman  Pro  tern  or  Clerk  Pro  tern  of  the  preliminary  party 
caucuses. 

/)  To  appoint  one  or  more  Faculty  Sponsors  to  serve  as  Parlia- 
mentarians during  the  Student  Congress  with  advisory  powers 
hereinafter  specified. 

g)  To  discharge  all  other  duties  hereinafter  specified. 

IV.  General  Structure 

1.  The  official  business  sessions  of  the  Student  Congress  shall  be 
known  by  the  following  names: 

a)  Preliminary  Caucuses. 

b)  The  Opening  Assemblies 

c)  Main  Committee  Meetings 

d)  Joint  Conference  Committee  Meetings 

e)  General  Assemblies 

2.  In  addition  to  the  above  sessions  there  shall  be  a  Registration 
Period,  an  Official  Banquet,  and  a  Delta  Sigma  Rho  Business 
Meeting. 
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3.  The  order  and  number  of  events,  together  with  exaet  times  and 
places,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments. 

V.  Registration 

1.  The  Faculty  Committee  on  Arrangements  shall  call  for  an  advance 
registration,  to  be  made  not  later  than  thirty  (30)  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  Congress.  The  advance  registration  shall  include 
names  of  all  student  delegates,  their  party  affiliation  as  provided  in 
Article  VI,  Section  1;  candidacy  for  Chairman  Pro  tern  or  Clerk 
Pro  tern  of  their  their  party  Preliminary  Caucus  as  provided  in 
Article  VI,  Section  3;  or  candidacy  for  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  or 
Clerk  of  the  Assembly  as  provided  in  Article  III,  Section  3-e;  and 
subtopic  preference  for  committee  membership  as  provided  in 
Article  VIII,  Section  1. 

2.  All  delegates,  alternates  and  faculty  sponsors  shall  sign  the  official 
Roll  Book  during  Final  Registration  at  the  Congress. 

VI.  Preliminary  Caucuses 

1.  At  the  time  of  advance  registration  for  the  Congress,  each  delegate 
shall  register  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  following  parties: 

a )  Republican 

b)  Democrat 

2.  At  the  time  designated  in  the  Calendar,  each  of  the  parties  shall 
hold  Preliminary  Caucuses  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  party  can- 
didates for  Speaker  and  Clerk  of  the  Assembly,  respectively. 

3.  The  Preliminary  Caucuses  shall  be  convened  by  a  Chairman  Pro 
tern  who  shall  preside  over  the  caucus  until  the  candidate  for 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly  has  been  selected.  The  roll  call  vote  of 
the  individual  delegates  shall  be  recorded  by  a  Clerk  Pro  tern. 
These  officers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Arrangements. 

a)  Delegates  wishing  to  be  considered  for  pro  tern  offices  shall  so 
indicate  at  the  time  of  advance  registration  and  submit  a  state- 
ment of  their  qualifications. 

b)  The  Chairman  Pro  tern  shall  be  selected  from  schools  not  nom- 
inating candidates  for  the  Speaker  or  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

4.  The  Preliminary  Caucuses  shall  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
following  rules: 

a)  No  student  may  be  nominated  whose  name  has  not  been  sub- 
mitted in  advance  by  the  Faculty  Sponsor  of  his  school  to  the 
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Faculty  Committee  on  Arrangements,  as  provided  for  in  Ar- 
ticle III,  Section  3-e,  above,  except  that  in  a  party  caucus  where 
the  number  of  such  properly  certified  candidates  for  an  office 
is  less  than  four,  nominations  for  such  office  may  be  made 
from  the  floor,  but  in  no  case  shall  there  be  more  than  a  total 
of  four  candidates  for  any  one  office.  Candidates  nominated 
from  the  floor  shall  be  from  schools  not  nominating  candidates 
for  the  Speaker  or  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

b)  Delegates  placing  names  in  nomination  shall  be  allowed  not 
more  than  five  (5)  minutes  to  describe  the  qualifications  of 
candidates. 

c)  Nominations  may  be  seconded,  but  seconding  speeches  may 
not  be  given. 

d)  When  all  nominations  for  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  have  been 
heard,  each  candidate  shall  have  five  (5)  minutes  in  which  to 
state  his  views  on  the  public  problem (s)  to  be  considered  by 
the  Congress. 

e)  When  all  candidates  have  spoken,  the  vote  shall  be  by  roll  call 
of  the  individual  delegates. 

/)    If  no  candidate  receives  a  majority  on  the  first  vote,  the  two 
receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  voted  upon  again 
in  a  second  roll  call, 
g)  The  Clerk  Pro  tern  shall  act  as  time-keeper  for  the  above 
speeches,  and  shall  conduct  the  roll  call  vote. 
5.    When  the  candidate  for  Speaker  has  been  selected  he  shall  imme- 
diately assume  the  chair  as  presiding  officer  of  the  caucus.    The 
same  procedure  shall  be  followed  in  the  selection  of  the  candidate 
for  Clerk,  except  that  there  shall  be  no  campaign  speeches  by  the 
nominees. 

VII.  Opening  Assembly 

1.  The  Opening  Assembly  shall  be  called  to  order  by  the  Temporary 
Chairman,  who  shall  be  a  faculty  member  appointed  by  the  Fac- 
ulty Committee  on  Arrangements. 

2.  The  Temporary  Clerk,  who  shall  be  a  faculty  member  appointed 
by  the  Faculty  Committee,  shall  call  the  opening  roll. 

3.  The  Temporary  Chairman  shall  preside  during  the  election  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  Student  Congress.  This  election  shall  proceed  in 
accordance  with  the  following  rules: 

a)  Delegates  nominating  the  candidates  of  the  respective  parties 
for  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  shall  be  allowed  not  more  than 
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three  (3)  minutes  to  describe  the  qualifications  of  their  candi- 
dates. 

b)  After  the  two  nominating  speeches  for  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
have  been  made,  the  two  candidates  shall  be  allowed  two  (2) 
minutes  each  in  which  to  state  their  views  to  the  Opening 
Assembly  on  the  public  problem (s)  to  be  considered  by  the 
Congress. 

c)  When  all  candidates  have  spoken  the  vote  shall  be  by  roll  call 
of  schools.  Each  delegate  is  free  to  vote  as  an  individual,  but 
for  each  school  a  delegation  leader  shall  respond  to  the  roll  call 
and  report  his  delegation's  votes. 

d)  If  no  candidate  receives  a  majority  on  the  first  vote,  the  two 
receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  voted  upon 
again  in  a  second  roll  call. 

e)  The  Temporary  Clerk  shall  act  as  timekeeper  for  the  above 
speeches  and  shall  conduct  the  roll  call  vote(s)  to  determine 
the  winning  candidate. 

4.  The  newly  elected  Speaker  shall  preside  during  the  election  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Student  Congress.  The  rules  for  this  election  shall  be 
the  same  as  those  for  electing  the  Speaker,  except  that  nominating 
speeches  shall  be  limited  to  two  (2)  minutes  and  that  the  candi- 
dates shall  not  speak. 

5.  A  member  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Arrangements  shall  an- 
nounce the  assignment  of  delegates  to  their  proper  committees  as 
hereinafter  provided  in  Articles  VIII  and  XI. 

6.  The  only  other  business  which  shall  be  in  order  at  the  Opening 
Assembly  shall  be  the  hearing  of  messages,  communications,  and 
announcements,  a  list  of  which  shall  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Arrangements. 

VIII.  Main  Committee  Meetings 

1.  At  the  time  of  advance  registration  for  the  Congress,  the  delegate 
may  indicate  preference  on  subtopics  for  committee  membership. 
Delegates  without  preference  shall  so  indicate. 

2.  The  Faculty  Committee  on  Arrangements  shall  divide  the  dele- 
gates into  as  many  Main  Committees  as  may  seem  appropriate  to 
the  number  of  delegates  registered  in  the  Congress. 

a)  In  determining  the  number  of  Main  Committees  on  each  sub- 
topic,  the  Faculty  Committee  will  give  consideration  to  the 
number  of  expressed  preferences;  and  the  number  and  nature 
of  bills  submitted. 
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b)  Delegates  not  stating  preferences  shall  be  placed  where  needed 
to  help  equalize  the  size  of  the  committees. 

c)  In  assigning  delegates  to  the  Main  Committees  on  each  sub- 
topic,  the  Faculty  Committee  will  follow  the  principle  of  pro- 
portional distribution  according  to  advance  party  registrations. 

d)  No  more  than  one  delegate  from  the  same  school  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  same  committee. 

e)  In  order  to  provide  a  workable  distribution  of  membership  on 
the  several  committees  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments shall  have  full  and  final  authority  to  select  delegates  by 
lot  to  be  placed  wherever  necessary. 

3.  Each  Committee  shall  be  called  to  order  by  a  Temporary  Chair- 
man, appointed  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Arrangements. 

4.  The  Temporary  Chairman  shall  preside  during  the  election  of  the 
student  Chairman  and  student  Secretary  for  the  Committee.  He 
shall  also  assume  the  duties  of  Temporary  Secretary  during  this 
time. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  fundamenatal  purpose  of  each  Committee  to  discuss 
those  problems  which  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  subtopic  to 
which  the  Committee  has  been  assigned,  together  with  proposed 
or  possible  legislative  solutions.  Then,  in  the  light  of  such  discus- 
sion, the  Committee  shall  try  to  agree  upon  and  frame  a  Majority 
Bill  which  should  express  a  true  consensus. 

6.  As  the  construction  of  a  suitable  bill  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the  work 
of  the  committees,  the  order  of  business  shall  be  first;  the  consid- 
eration of  the  purpose,  intent,  and  scope  of  the  bill;  then,  the 
consideration  of  motions  relating  to  the  proposed  contents  or  some 
portion  thereof.  Such  motions  shall  be  discussed  and  acted  upon 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  made. 

7.  Action  upon  any  Advance  Bill,  or  portion  thereof,  or  upon  any 
motion  which  proposes  a  new  bill,  or  portion  thereof,  shall  consist 
in  either  the  rejection  of  the  item,  or  the  acceptance  of  it  with  or 
without  amendment,  or  the  substitution  of  some  item  in  its  place. 

8.  As  soon  as  the  essential  content  of  a  Majority  Bill  has  been  decided 
upon,  which  must  be  not  later  than  thirty  (30)  minutes  prior  to 
adjournment  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee,  the  Chairman 
shall  conduct  the  election  of  three  (3)  members  whose  duty  shall 
be  to  give  the  Majority  Bill  its  final  form  and  phrasing,  and  to 
represent  the  Main  Committee  at  meetings  of  the  Joint  Conference 
Committee.  At  least  one  of  the  three  shall  be  other  than  a  mem- 
ber of  the  majority  party  of  the  Assembly. 
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9.  Business  is  transacted  in  the  Committee  with  less  formality  than 
in  the  Assembly,  the  members  being  permitted  to  speak  as  oft  u 
as  they  please,  subject  to  recognition  by  the  Chairman,  and  to  such 
limitations  as  may  be  decided  by  the  Committee  itself.  Resort  to 
parliamentary  methods  and  to  voting  should  be  as  infrequent  as 
possible.  The  ideal  techniques  should  be  those  of  cooperative  dis- 
cussion, rather  than  competitive  debate. 

IX.  Joint  Conference  Committees 

1.  At  the  time  designated  in  the  Calendar  the  Joint  Conference  Com- 
mittee (s)  shall  convene.  The  number  of  such  Joint  Conference 
Committees  shall  be  determined  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Program,  taking  into  account,  (a)  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  public  problems  considered  by  the  Congress,  and  (b)  the 
number  of  delegates  working  in  Main  Committees  which  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Rules  and  Program  designates  as  constitut- 
ing an  appropriate  unit.  The  election  of  these  committee  members 
shall  be  as  provided  in  Article  VIII,  Section  8. 

2.  Each  Committee  shall  be  called  to  order  by  a  Temporary  Chair- 
man, appointed  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Arrangements. 

3.  The  Temporary  Chairman  shall  preside  during  the  election  of  the 
student  Chairman  and  student  Secretary  of  the  Committee.  He 
shall  also  assume  the  duties  of  Temporary  Secretary  during  this 
time. 

4.  The  Secretary  shall  immediately  read  the  various  Majority  Bills  as 
submitted  by  delegates  representing  the  Main  Committees.  After 
the  Majority  Bills  have  been  read  the  Chairman  shall  preside  over 
the  deliberations  to  determine  whether  one  of  the  bills  shall  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  committee  action  or  whether  the  committee 
shall  construct  a  new  bill  using  the  Majority  Bills  as  a  basis. 

5.  If  in  the  deliberations,  it  becomes  apparent  that  there  is  a  funda- 
mental cleavage  in  opinion,  the  minority  may  withdraw.  If  with- 
drawal occurs,  the  minority  delegates  shall  meet  separately  in  an- 
other room  where  they  shall  organize  in  accordance  with  Sections 
2  and  3  immediately  above,  and  they  shall  be  known  as  the  Joint 
Conference  Committee  of  Minorities.  Also,  if  withdrawal  occurs, 
the  remaining  delegates  shall  be  known  as  the  Joint  Conference 
Committee  of  the  Majority. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Joint  Conference  Committee  of  Minori- 
ties to  fuse  the  several  dissenting  views  into  a  Minority  Bill,  and  to 
elect  a  Minority  leader. 
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7.  Any  delegate,  whether  or  not  he  be  a  member  of  a  Joint  Confer- 
ence Committee,  who  dissents  from  any  portion  of  the  Majority 
Bill  and  whose  views  are  not  satisfactorily  expressed  by  a  Minority 
Bill,  may  draw  an  amendment  to  be  proposed  from  the  floor  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

X.  General  Assemblies 

1.  The  Speaker  shall  call  the  Meetings  to  order;  the  Clerk  shall  call 
the  roll,  read  the  Minutes  of  the  preceding  Assembly,  and  all  com- 
munications or  announcements  submitted  by  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee or  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Arrangements. 

2.  The  Speaker  shall  announce  the  order  in  which  the  Committees 
shall  report;  and  shall  make  any  further  necessary  announcements 
regarding  the  division  of  time  for  debate  or  clarification  of  rules. 

3.  Each  Committee  shall  report  its  bills  and  amendments  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

a)  The  Majority  Bill  shall  be  read  by  a  member  of  the  majority, 
who  shall  move  its  adoption,  and  who  shall  immediately  give 
a  copy  of  the  bill  to  the  Clerk,  and  distribute  copies  to  the 
Assembly. 

b)  The  Majority  Leader,  or  delegates  appointed  by  him,  shall  be 
allowed  a  total  of  not  more  than  ten  (10)  minutes  in  which  to 
explain  and  defend  the  bill. 

c)  The  Minority  Bill  shall  be  read  by  a  member  of  the  minority, 
who  shall  move  its  substitution  in  place  of  the  Majority  Bill, 
and  who  shall  immediately  give  a  copy  of  the  bill  to  the  Clerk, 
and  distribute  copies  to  the  Assembly. 

d)  The  Minority  Leader,  or  delegates  appointed  by  him,  shall  be 
allowed  a  total  of  not  more  than  ten  (10)  minutes  in  which  to 
explain  and  defend  the  bill. 

e)  Any  delegate  desiring  to  amend  either  the  Majority  or  the 
Minority  Bills  shall  present  a  written  copy  of  his  amendment 
to  the  Clerk  not  later  than  at  the  close  of  the  time  allowed  the 
Minority  Leader.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  the  Speaker 
shall  ask  if  there  are  any  proposed  amendments  not  on  the 
Clerk's  desk.  After  this  time  no  more  amendments  shall  be 
received. 

/)  Each  Joint  Conference  Committee  shall  choose  a  representa- 
tive to  assist  the  Steering  Committee  in  screening  proposed 
amendments  that  have  been  properly  submitted  and  impartially 
consolidate  such  amendments  as  may  be  considered  identical. 
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g)  The  Speaker  shall  announce  the  time  fixed  by  the  Steering 
Committee  for  debate  on  the  motion  to  substitute  the  Minority 
Bill  for  the  Majority  Bill.  He  shall  make  this  announcement 
before  either  bill  has  been  presented  to  the  Assembly.  At  the 
expiration  of  such  time,  the  vote  must  be  taken,  and  it  shall 
be  on  the  motion  to  substitute. 

h)  If  the  Minority  Bill  is  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the  Majority 
Bill,  the  Majority  Bill  shall  be  dropped  from  further  consider- 
ation by  the  Assembly.  Then  the  Minority  Bill  shall  become 
the  bill  before  the  house  for  debate,  amendment,  and  adoption. 

1)  Having  completed  its  work  of  screening  the  amendments,  and 
taking  into  account  the  number  to  be  considered  by  the  As- 
sembly, the  Steering  Committee  shall  determine,  and  the 
Speaker  shall  announce,  the  time  to  be  allotted  to  each  amend- 
ment, including  amendments  to  that  particular  amendment. 
When  such  allotted  time  has  expired,  the  vote  must  be  taken. 

/')  Delegates  who  have  submitted  amendments  to  the  Minority 
Bill  may  then  be  heard  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  sub- 
mitted their  amendments  to  the  Clerk.  If  any  amendments 
have  been  consolidated  by  the  screening  process,  the  Steering 
Committee  shall  determine  the  order  in  which  such  consoli- 
dated amendments  shall  be  heard. 

k)  A  maximum  of  three  (3)  minutes  shall  be  allowed  each  pro- 
poser of  an  amendment  in  which  to  read,  explain,  and  defend 
his  proposal. 

I)  Other  delegates  wishing  to  debate  the  amendment  shall  be  al- 
lowed two  (2)  minutes  each,  and  the  Speaker  shall  recognize 
favoring  and  opposing  delegates  in  alternation  in  so  far  as 
possible. 

m)  Amendments  to  amendments  may  be  presented  from  the  floor 
without  the  necessity  of  early  presentation  in  written  form  to 
the  Clerk,  but  amendments  to  the  third  degree  shall  be  out  of 
order. 

n)  If  the  Minority  Bill  is  not  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the  Ma- 
jority Bill,  amendments  to  the  Majority  Bill  shall  be  heard  and 
acted  upon  in  the  same  fashion  as  provided  for  handling  the 
Minority  Bill  above. 

o)  Throughout  the  debate  upon  any  given  bill  and  its  amend- 
ments, the  Speaker  shall  not  recognize  any  delegate  who  has 
previously  spoken  unless  no  other  delegate  is  requesting  the 
floor. 
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p)  The  Speaker,  or  a  delegate  appointed  by  him,  shall  time  the 
delegates  during  all  debate.  No  delegate  may  exceed  his  time 
without  two  thirds  consent  of  the  Assembly. 

q)  The  Speaker  may  ask  the  advice  of  the  Parliamentarian,  as 
provided  for  in  Article  III,  Section  3-f,  but  the  Parliamentarian 
shall  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  only. 

r)  After  all  discussion  has  been  heard,  or  the  time  limits  reached, 
or  the  previous  question  moved  and  passed,  the  Bill  before  the 
house  for  adoption  shall  be  voted  upon  by  roll  call  as  provided 
in  Article  XIII.  It  may  be  approved  with  or  without  amend- 
ment, or  be  rejected.  If  rejected,  no  new  bill  may  be  offered  to 
the  Assembly,  but  the  Speaker  may  entertain  a  Resolution  stat- 
ing that  the  Assembly  is  unable  to  recommend  action  upon  the 
problem  at  issue. 

XI.  Committee  on  Legislative  Procedure  and  Evaluation 

1.  There  shall  be  a  Committee  on  Legislative  Procedure  composed  of 
not  more  than  fifteen  (15)  members  of  whom  ten  (10)  may  be 
students  and  five  (5)  may  be  faculty  members. 

2.  The  function  of  this  committee  shall  be  to  evaluate  the  procedure, 
work,  and  effectiveness  of  the  Congress,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  future  Congresses  to  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Arrangements. 

a)  This  Committee  shall  have  the  authority,  if  it  wishes,  to  con- 
duct an  attitude  analysis  of  the  delegates,  or  engage  in  any 
other  research  relevant  to  an  evaluation  of  the  Congress. 

b)  This  Committee  shall  also  have  the  right  to  invite  regular  dele- 
gates, faculty  sponsors,  guests,  and  such  persons  as  are  available 
to  appear  before  it  to  testify  concerning  the  matters  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee.  Such  invitations  must  be  made  in 
writing  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  upon  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  and  shall  be  delivered  to  the  witness  a  rea- 
sonable time  in  advance  of  his  requested  appearance.  No  invi- 
tation is  to  be  considered  as  a  summons  upon  a  person  and  may 
be  rejected  by  him  at  the  time  of  its  receipt. 

3.  This  Committee  shall  be  in  continuous  session  during  the  entire 
Congress  except  for  such  recesses  as  are  necessary  for  purposes  of 
study,  report,  and  schedule.  The  final  meeting  of  this  Committee 
is  provided  on  the  calendar  of  the  Congress  at  the  close  of  business 
on  the  final  day.  At  this  time  the  Committee  shall  frame  and 
transmit  its  final  report  to  the  Committee  on  Arrangements. 
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4.  This  committee  shall  be  named  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Program.  At  the  time  of  advance  registration  tchooll 
desiring  to  be  represented  on  this  committee  may  nominate  one- 
student  delegate  for  membership.  Selection  to  membership  on  tin | 
committee  shall  be  made  in  the  order  of  receipt  of  registration. 
Upon  the  registration  of  the  allotted  number  of  members  all  sub- 
sequent registrces  for  this  committee  will  be  notified  that  the 
committee  is  closed.  Faculty  representatives  to  this  committee  shall 
be  named  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Arrangements. 

5.  Members  of  this  committee  shall  not  participate  in  any  other 
assemblies,  committees,  or  caucuses  of  the  general  Congress.  They 
may,  however,  observe  and  attend  these  meetings  as  the  study  of 
the  committee  requires. 

6.  A  student  delegate  serving  on  this  committee  shall  not  be  counted 
as  one  of  the  four  (4)  participating  delegates  to  which  his  school 
is  entitled. 

7.  The  committee  shall  be  convened  at  the  time  scheduled  for  the 
Preliminary  Caucuses  by  a  temporary  chairman  appointed  by  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Arrangements.  At  that  time  a  chairman 
and  secretary  shall  be  elected. 

8.  The  committee  shall  have  the  right  to  organize  and  appoint  such 
subcommittees  as  are  necessary  to  carry  on  its  work  most  efficiently. 

XII.  Membership 

1.  Any  college  or  university  included  on  the  chapter-roll  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Delta  Sigma  Rho  is  entitled  to  send  delegates  to 
participate  in  the  Student  Congress. 

2.  Student  delegates  must  be  bona  fide  undergraduate  students  of  the 
schools  they  represent.  They  need  not  be  members  of  Delta  Sigma 
Rho  in  order  to  participate  in  the  Student  Congress  meeting  but 
must  be  members  in  order  to  participate  in  the  Delta  Sigma  Rho 
Business  Meeting. 

3.  Each  chapter  shall  be  entitled  to  a  maximum  of  four  (4)  partici- 
pating student  delegates  at  any  one  time,  except  as  provided  in 
Article  XI,  Section  6.  Not  more  than  two  (2)  student  delegates 
from  any  one  school  shall  be  assigned  to  the  same  subtopic  of  the 
public  problem (s)  under  consideration. 

4.  Any  institution  may  send  as  many  students  as  it  wishes,  to  be  des- 
ignated as  alternates  or  observers,  but  in  that  capacity  they  mav  not 
participate  in  any  of  the  business  of  a  Committee  or  General 
Assembly. 
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5.  The  participating  delegates,  representing  a  given  institution  during 
the  various  committee  meetings,  need  not  be  the  same  students  for 
meetings  of  the  Assembly.  When  a  participating  delegate  and  an 
alternate  thus  exchange  status,  it  shall  usually  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Faculty  Sponsor  of  the  institution  involved. 

6.  At  the  Delta  Sigma  Rho  Business  Meeting  each  chapter  may  be 
represented  by  one  ( 1 )  participating  member.  This  representative 
shall  usually  be  the  Faculty  Sponsor  of  the  chapter  if  he  be  present. 
If  the  Faculty  Sponsor  or  other  faculty  representative  cannot  be 
present,  the  chapter  should  send  a  student  member  of  Delta  Sigma 
Rho  as  its  representative.  Any  student  so  instructed  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  election  to  any  of  the  Joint  Conference  Committees. 

7.  Questions  regarding  the  right  of  any  person  to  represent  a  given 
institution  or  participate  in  any  business  session,  shall  be  referred 
to  the  President  of  Delta  Sigma  Rho  for  settlement. 

XIII.  Bills,  Amendments,  Resolutions 

1.  Advance  Bills  may  be  prepared  by  delegates  before  the  Congress 
convenes  to  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  committees  at  the 
time  they  convene  as  tentative  proposals  for  the  committee  to 
consider. 

2.  All  Advance  Bills  must  be  presented  in  the  proper  form  as  follows: 

a)  They  must  be  typewritten  or  mimeographed  upon  one  sheet  of 
standard  size  paper. 

b)  The  first  line  shall  consist  of  these  words:  "Congress  Bill 
Number  . . ." 

c)  The  second  line  shall  give  the  name  of  the  student  introducing 
the  bill  together  with  the  school  he  represents. 

d)  Commencing  on  the  third  line,  the  title  of  the  bill  must  be 
stated,  beginning  with  the  words,  "An  Act"  and  continuing 
with  a  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

e)  The  text  of  the  bill  proper  must  begin  with  the  words,  "Be  it 
enacted  by  the  Student  Congress  of  Delta  Sigma  Rho."  The 
material  following  must  begin  with  the  word  "That." 

/)  Every  section  shall  be  numbered  commencing  at  one.  No  fig- 
ures should  be  used  in  the  bill  except  for  the  numbers  of  the 
sections.   No  abbreviations  should  be  used. 

g)  The  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  form  proper  in  drafting 
bills: 

Congress  Bill  Number 

by  Mr.  Doe  of  the  University  of 
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AN  ACT  to  provide  the  methods  for  settling  industrial  disputes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Student  Congress  of  Delta  Sigma  Rho, 

Section   1 .    That  the 

Section  2.    That  also   

3.  Bills  prepared  by  each  Committee  for  recommendation  to  the  joint 
committee  and  by  the  joint  committee  for  recommendation  to  the 
General  Assembly  shall  follow  the  same  form  as  that  prescribed  for 
Advance  Bills  with  the  following  exceptions: 

a)  They  shall  not  be  limited  as  to  length. 

b)  They  may  omit  the  requirements  for  the  first  and  second  lines 
as  described  in  Article  2,  parts  b  and  c  above. 

4.  The  proper  form  for  amendments  shall  be  one  of  the  following: 

"I  move  to  amend  by  striking  out  the  words 

"or 

"I  move  to  amend  by  substituting  the  words 

"or 

"I  move  to  amend  by  adding  the  words 

"or 

"I  move  to  amend  by  inserting  the  words 

"or 

"I  move  to  amend  by  dividing  the 


5.  Bills  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  signed  by  the  Speaker 
and  Clerk,  and  three  (3)  copies  delivered  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Arrangements,  who  shall  have  copies  sent 
out  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Chairmen  of 
appropriate  committees  of  the  United  States  Congress. 

6.  In  the  event  the  General  Assembly  fails  to  pass  any  bill  properly 
brought  before  it,  no  new  bill  may  be  offered  to  the  Assembly.  If 
the  Assembly  wishes  to  express  itself  with  regard  to  matters  other 
than  those  relating  to  the  official  Committee  problems  but  within 
its  proper  range  of  action,  the  Assembly  may  consider  motions  in 
the  form  of  Resolutions. 

XIV.  Voting 

1.  In  the  Assemblies,  the  Committees,  and  the  Caucuses  each  indi- 
vidual delegate  is  entitled  to  one  vote.  He  is  free  to  vote  as  he 
chooses  without  regard  to  how  any  other  delegate  or  delegates  cast 
their  ballots. 

2.  Roll  call  votes  should  be  used  only  in  electing  officers  or  in  taking 
final  action  upon  whole  bills.    In  the  Assemblies  all  roll  calls  will 
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be  by  chapters,  and  one  delegate  from  each  school  should  respond 
and  report  the  votes  of  his  delegation. 

3.  In  all  meetings  of  the  Congress  no  delegate  shall  be  privileged  to 
change  his  vote  after  the  vote  has  been  declared  by  the  presiding 
officer.  Any  such  change  of  vote  shall  be  reported  from  the  floor 
by  the  delegate  making  the  change. 

4.  In  the  event  official  responsibilities  require  that  a  delegate  be  absent 
for  a  portion  of  a  meeting,  he  may  vote  by  proxy  by  submitting  his 
vote  to  the  Clerk  or  Secretary  in  written  form,  but  only  in  the  case 
of  specific  motions  pending  at  the  time  of  the  delegate's  departure. 
Such  proxies  shall  be  void  if  the  motion  to  which  they  apply  shall 
be  changed  in  any  manner. 

5.  In  the  Assemblies,  Committees,  and  Caucuses  participating  dele- 
gates shall  be  seated  together  in  an  area  from  which  all  others  are 
excluded.  Guests  and  observers  shall  be  seated  in  an  area  clearly 
separated  from  that  of  the  participating  delegates.  This  makes  pos- 
sible more  efficient  conduct  of  business  and  accurate  determina- 
tion of  votes. 

XV.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Officers 

1.  The  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  shall  call  the  meeting  to  order;  he 
shall  preserve  order  and  decorum;  he  shall  name  the  one  entitled  to 
the  floor;  he  shall  decide  all  questions  of  order,  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  Assembly;  he  shall  not  be  required  to  vote  in  ordinary  leg- 
islative proceedings,  except  where  his  vote  would  be  decisive;  he 
shall  put  questions;  he  shall  certify  to  all  bills  passed  by  the 
Assembly. 

2.  The  Chairman  of  a  Committee  shall  call  the  meetings  to  order; 
he  shall  preserve  order  and  decorum;  he  shall  name  the  one  entitled 
to  the  floor;  he  shall  decide  all  questions  of  order,  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  Committee;  he  shall  not  be  required  to  vote,  except  where 
his  vote  would  be  decisive;  he  shall  put  questions;  and  he  shall  con- 
duct the  election  of  the  members  to  the  Joint  Conference  Com- 
mittee. 

3.  The  Clerk  of  the  Assembly  shall  have  the  care  and  custody  of  all 
papers  and  records;  he  shall  serve  as  Clerk  of  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee; he  shall  arrange  in  its  proper  order,  as  determined  by  the 
Steering  Committee,  from  day  to  day,  all  the  business  of  the  As- 
sembly; he  shall  keep  the  journal  of  the  Assembly;  he  shall  conduct 
voting  by  roll  call,  and  tabulate  and  announce  the  results;  he  shall 
receive  and  list  in  order  of  receipt,  amendments  to  bills;  he  shall 
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certify  to  all  bills  passed  by  the  Assembly,  and  shall  deliver  three 
(3)  copies  of  all  such  bills,  together  with  copies  of  the  minutes,  to 
the  Faculty  Committee  on  Arrangements. 
4.  The  Secretary  of  a  Committee  shall  have  the  care  and  custody  of 
all  papers  and  records;  he  shall  conduct  all  roll  call  votes,  and  tab- 
ulate and  announce  the  results;  he  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the 
sessions  of  the  Committee,  and  shall  send  a  copy  of  those  minutes 
to  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Arrangements  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  final  adjournment  of  the  Congress. 

XVI.  Steering  Committee 

1.  There  shall  be  a  Steering  Committee  composed  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  Assembly,  Clerk  of  the  Assembly,  Majority  Leader (s)  of  the 
Joint  Conference  Majority  Committee (s);  Minority  Leader(s)  of 
the  Joint  Conference  Minority  Committee(s),  (if  any),  a  member 
of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Arrangements,  and  a  faculty  Parlia- 
mentarian who  shall  be  chairman  of  the  Committee.  This  Com- 
mittee shall: 

a)  Determine  the  agenda  for  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  Steering  Committee  shall  have  the  power  to  limit  the 
agenda,  selecting  from  the  bills  reported  from  the  joint  confer- 
ence committees,  so  that  thorough  debate  on  the  measure (s) 
may  occur. 

b)  Receive  and  approve  for  placement  on  the  agenda  any  resolu- 
tions, memorials,  communications,  or  similar  matters  which 
individual  delegates  or  Congress  Committees  wish  to  bring  be- 
fore the  Assembly. 

c)  Designate  the  order  in  which  the  Committees  shall  report  to 
the  Assembly. 

d)  Fix  the  total  time  allowed  for  debate  on  each  Committee's  bill 
and  amendments,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Assembly.  (See 
Article  X.) 

e)  Formulate  and  present  to  the  Assembly  any  resolutions,  memo- 
rials or  similar  matters  which  it  feels  should  properly  come 
before  that  body. 

/)  Meet  with  the  Editor  of  the  Gavel  subsequent  to  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  editing  and  trans- 
mitting any  bills  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Congress  in 
accordance  with  Article  XIII,  Sections  5  and  6  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Arrangements  and  through 
him  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Chairmen  of 
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appropriate  committees  in  the  United  States  Congress,  the 
editor  of  the  Gavel  and  any  other  individuals  or  groups  specified 
by  the  rules  of  the  Congress  or  action  of  the  Assembly. 

g)   Have  primary  responsibility  for  recommending  any  action  which 
the  Committee  believes  will  expedite  the  work  of  the  Assembly. 

h)  All  decisions  of  the  Steering  Committee  regarding  the  agenda 
and  time  limits  on  debate  shall  be  published  and  distributed 
previous  to  the  legislative  session. 
2.    All  Committee  action  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Assembly. 

XVII.  Miscellaneous 

1.  In  the  Assembly,  the  unqualified  motion  to  adjourn  is  a  main  mo- 
tion because  its  effect  would  be  to  dissolve  the  Congress  sine  die. 

2.  In  cases  not  covered  by  these  rules,  the  presiding  officer  shall  follow 
H.  M.  Robert,  Rules  of  Order  (New  York:  Scott  Foresman  &  Co., 
1921). 
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Causal  argument 

nature  of,  109 

relation  to  deduction,  110 

relation  to  induction,  110 

types  of 

cause  to  effect,  111 
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Causal  argument  (Continued) 
types  of  (Continued) 
effect  to  cause,  111-12 
effect  to  effect,  112 
Contrast  and  comparison,  method  of 

definition,  53-54 
Committee   meetings,    226-27 
Composition 

adapting    to    audience    attitudes, 

181-85 
adapting  to  knowledge  of  audience, 

185-87 
of  the  body,  191 
of  the  conclusion,  191-92 
of  the  introduction,  187-91 
selecting  arguments  for,  181-87 
types  of,  180-81 
Conclusion,  types  of,  191-92 
Constructive      argument,      exposing 

fallacies  in,  152 
Constructive  thinking,  211 
Counterproposal,  247,  253 
Criteria 

for  propositions  of  fact,  254 
for  propositions  of  policy,  251 
for  propositions  of  value,  255 
Cross-examination  debate 

advantages   and   disadvantages   of, 

270-71 
procedure  for,  264-71 

Debate 

cross-question,  265-71 

definition  of,  9-10,  241 

direct  clash,  276-80 

formal,  10 

informal,  10 

parliamentary,  282 

problem  solving,  280 

radio,  286-90 

relation  to  discussion,  13-14 

terminology  of,  246-49 

trial  by  jury,  271-76 
Debating 

as     bilateral     reflective     thinking, 
15 

common  misconceptions  about,  14- 
16 

evaluation  of,  293-95 

general  types  of,  9-10 


intercollegiate 
hazards  of,  244-46 
values  of,  242-44 

relation  to  discussion,  13 

types  of,  258-90 
Deduction 

definition  of,  86 

relation  to  analogy,  106 

relation  to  causal  relation,  110-1 

relation  to  debate,  98 

relation  to  discussion,  98 

relation  to  generalization,  103 

relation  to  induction,  86 
Definition 

attributes  of  a  good,  51-52 

inaccurate  uses  of,  137-38 

purpose  of,  50 

sources  of,  54-55 

types  of,  52-54 
Delivery 

action  as  element  of,  201-4 

importance  of,  200 

objectives  of  effective,  200 

types  of,  207-8 

voice  as  element  of,  204-7 
Diagrams,  9,  42 
Dialog,  230-31 
Dilemma,   161-62 
Direct-clash  debate 

procedures  for,  276-79 

values  and  limitations  of,  279 
Direct  evidence,  71 
Discussion 

action  groups  in,  11 

contests  in,  234-35 

definition  of,  11 

kinds  of,  11 

leader  of,  213-14 

misconceptions  about,  14-16 

nature  of,  210 

preparation  for,  212 

questions  for,  23-27 

radio,  231-33 

relation  to  debate,  13-14 

study  groups  in,  11 

televised,  233-34 

types  of,  225 
Disjunctive  syllogism 

explanation  of,  92 

rules  of  the,  92-94 
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Effect  to  cause  argument,  111 
Effect  to  effect  argument,  112 
Emotional  proof 

explanation  of,  7 

relation  to  ethical  proof,  7 

relation  to  evidence,  69 

relation  to  logical  proof,  9 

relation  to  reasoned  discourse,  9 
Emotionalized  thinking,   8 
Ethical  proof 

attributes  of,  174-76 

relation  to  emotional  proof,  9 

relation  to  evidence,  69-70 

relation  to  logical  proof,  9 
Enthymeme 

definition  of,  95 

kinds  of,  95-96 

relation  to  argument,  87,  95 

types  of,  96 
Evaluating  argument 

criteria  of,  293-95 

methods  of,  295-99 
Exposing   fallacies 

how  to  expose,  155-63 

what  to  expose,  151-53 

when  to  expose,  153-55 
Evidence 

and  audience  acceptability,  76-77 

and  emotional  proof,  69 

and  ethical  proof,  69-70 

and  logical  proof,  69 

definition  of,  68 

how  to  record,  39-41 

kinds  of,  70-73 

misuse  of,  140-42 

tests  of,  73-77 

what  to  record,  41-43 

use  of,  81 

written,  34-38,  72 

Fallacies 

in  analysis,  138-40 

in  evidence,  140-42 

in  definition,  137-38 

in  language,  1 36-37 

in  logic,  142-44 

special  types  of,  144-48 

what  to  expose  in,  151-53 

when  to  expose,  153-55 
Figurative  analogy,  107 


Forum 

audience  and  the,  235-36 
panel,  239 

Generalization 
nature  of,  102 
relation  to  deduction,  103 
relation  to  induction,  103 
relation  to  sign,  111-12 
requisites  of  a  sound,  103-6 

Hearsay  evidence,  71 
Hypothetical  syllogism 

explanation  of,  91 

rules  of,  91-92 

Indexing,  systems  of,  35 

Indirect  evidence,  71 

Induction 

definition  of,  96 
kinds  of,  96-98 
relation  to  analogy,  106 
relation  to  debate,  98-100 
relation  to  discussion,  98-100 
relation  to  generalization,   102 

Integration 
and  analysis,  47-55 
and  the  brief,  116-17,  120-21 
and  evaluation,  293-95 
and  evidence,  81 

and  obstacles  to  clear  thinking,  135 
and  reasoning,  98-100 
and  topics,  20-23 

Introduction,  purpose  of,  187-91 

Issues 

and  audience  acceptability,  65 
and  problems  of  fact,  62-63 
and  problems  of  policy,  59-62 
and  problems  of  value,  63 
and  recording  evidence,  41 
how  to  discover  the,  64-67 
kinds  of,  59-64 
tests  of,  58-59 

Judging 

audience,  177-78 
expert,  177 

Language,  inaccurate  uses  of,  136-37 
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Leader 

duties  of  a,  213-17 
of  a  forum,  236-38 
qualifications  for  a,  217-18 

Legislative  session,  290,  342-58 

Literal  analogy,  107 

Logic,  fallacies  in,  142-44 

Logical  proof 
and  evidence,  69 
explanation  of,  7 
relation  to  emotional  proof,  7 
relation  to  ethical  proof,  8 
relation  to  reasoned  discourse,  9 

Negative 

and  burden  of  rebuttal,  248 
types  of  cases  for,  252-54 

Occasion,  and  the  audience,  176-77 

Parliamentary  debate 

advantages  and  disadvantages,  285- 
86 

procedure  for,  283-85 
Parliamentary  procedure,   220-21 
Participants,  rules  for,  218-20 
Personal  evidence,  72 
Persuasion,  12 
Physical  activity 

communicative,  205 

coordinated  with  voice,  205 

suited  to  occasion,  204-5 
Potential  issues 

for  proposition  of  fact,  62-63 

for  proposition  of  policy,  59-62 

for  proposition  of  value,  63 
Prejudice 

definition  of,  144 

in  the  use  of  evidence,  77-78 

obstacles  to  clear  thinking,  144 
Prima  facie  case,  247 
Primary  evidence,  71 
Problems 

and  the  audience,  172-73,  175-76 

of  fact 

criteria  for,  254-55 
explanation  of,  28 
relation  to  brief,  131 

of  policy 

criteria  for,  251-52 


explanation  of,  29-31 

relation  to  brief,  121-30 
of  value 

criteria  for,  256-57 

explanation  of,  29 

relation  to  brief,  131 
Problem-solving  debate 

advantages  and  disadvantages,  281— 

82 
procedure  for,  280-81 
Proof 

definition  of,  68,  247 
emotional,  7,  69 
ethical,  8-9,  69-70 
logical,  7,  69 
Propositions 
attributes  of,  25-26 
definition  of,  246 

Questioner,  suggestions  for,  266-68 

Radio  debate,  286-90 
Rationalization 

definition  of,  166 

relation  to  the  speaker,  166-67 
Reading 

how  to  read,  39-40 

what  to  read,  40-41 
Real  evidence,  72 
Reasoned  discourse 

relation  to  emotional  proof,  7-8 

relation  to  ethical  proof,  8-9 

relation  to  logical  proof,  7 
Reasoning 

deductive,  87-96 

definition  of,  85 

forms  of,  85-86 

inductive,  96-98 

relation  to  discussion  and  debate, 
98-100 

relation  to  logical  proof,  7,  69 
Rebuttal 

burden   of,   248 

definition  of,  249 
Reduction  to  absurdity,  159-61 
Refutation 

definition  of,  249 

forms  of,  155-58 

special  methods  of,  159 
Reflective  thinking,  211 
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Research 

purpose  of,  33 

reading  for,  39-41 

recording,  41-43 

sources  of,  34-37 
Residue,  method  of,  162-63 
Respondent,  suggestions  for,  268-69 

Secondary,  evidence,  71 
Self-esteem,  171 
Self-preservation,  171 
Sign 

argument  from,  111-12 

relation  to  generalization,   111 
Speaker 

and  his  audience,  173-75 

and  ethical  proof,  8 

and  the  occasion,  176-77 
Spontaneity 

in  physical  activity,  206 

in  speaking,  202-4 

in  writing,  196 
Statistics 

tests  of,  77 

value  of,  77-81 
Status  quo,  definition  of,  247 
Study  groups,  11 
Style,  principles  of,  192-96 


Substance,  relation  to  proof,  7-9 
Substituting,  speaking  technique,  for 

argument,  148-49 
Suggestion 

definition  of,  167 

relation  to  the  speaker,  167—68 
Syllogism 

categorical,  89-91 

disjunctive,  93-94 

hypothetical,  91-92 

laws  of  the,  88 

nature  of  the,  87 
Symposium,  229-30 

Televised  debate,  286-90 
Topics 
general  principles  of,  20-22 
wording  of 

for  debate,  25-26 
for  discussion,  27-28 
types  of,  28-31 
Trial  by  jury  debate 

advantages   and    disadvantages   of, 

274-76 
procedure  for,  271-74 
Turning  the  tables,  159 

Voice,  importance  of,  204-7 
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